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380 News at a glance 


383 U.S. LABS CLAMOR FOR MARMOSETS 
Shortage develops as new transgenic 
models for neurological diseases stoke 
interest By K. Servick 


384 CHINA FOSTERS COMPETITION IN ITS 
RACE TO EXASCALE COMPUTING 

Three teams are developing prototypes 
using Chinese chips By D. Normile 


385 GIANT STUDY LINKS DNATO 
SAME-SEX EXPERIENCES 

People who reported having at least 
one same-sex partner are more likely to 
share certain genetic variants 

By M. Price 


386 YOUTH CLIMATE TRIAL 

SHOWCASES SCIENCE 

Government won’t dispute climate 
change, but will cast doubt on claimed 
harms By J. Rosen 

> PODCAST 


388 RESTORING LOST GRAZERS COULD 
HELP BLUNT CLIMATE CHANGE 
Rewilded landscapes could be cooler, 
less fire prone By E. Pennisi 


FEATURE 
390 RETHINKING RETRACTIONS 


389 MOLECULAR CT SCAN COULD SPEED 
DRUG DISCOVERY 

Structure mapping works with 
vanishingly small samples in just 
minutes By R. FE Service 


INSIGHTS 


396 HOW FISH GET THEIR STRIPES— 
AGAIN AND AGAIN 

Cichlid fish emerge as new 
models for pattern development 
and evolution By H. F. Gante 

> REPORT p. 457 


398 THE MECHANOTRANSDUCTION 
OF BLOOD PRESSURE 

Two stretch-activated channels 
in arteries could be targets 

for some types of heart failure 
By H. Ehmke 

> REPORT p. 464 


399 PUSHING THE LIMITS OF ELECTRON 
PTYCHOGRAPHY 

Subatomic probe sizes in convergent- 
beam electron microscopy offer new 
opportunities By A. R. Lupini et al. 


401 THE CHROMATIN OF CANCER 
Understanding tumorigenesis and 
inherited risk for cancer requires a 
multiomic approach By J. Taipale 

> RESEARCH ARTICLE p. 420 


The largest-ever database of retracted articles suggests 
the burgeoning numbers reflect better oversight, not a 


crisis in science By J. Brainard 


; 393 One publisher, more than 
: 7000 retractions 


: By A. McCook, Retraction Watch 
394 Ascientist’s fraudulent studies put patients at risk 
: By A. Marcus, Retraction Watch 

: 394 Fallout for co-authors 

: By A. McCook, Retraction Watch 
395 Volunteer watchdogs pushed a small country up the rankings 
: By I. Oransky, Retraction Watch 
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402 OUR SHALLOW-WATER ORIGINS 
Coastal habitats represent a cradle 
of diversification for early 
vertebrates By C. Pimiento 

> REPORT p. 460 


404 THREATS TO TIMELY SHARING 
OF PATHOGEN SEQUENCE DATA 

The Nagoya Protocol may impose 
costs and delays 

By C. dos S Ribeiro et al. 


407 US AGAINST THEM 

Is contemporary partisanship 
“identity all the way down”? 
By C. M. Federico 


408 THE POLITICAL LEGACY OF SLAVERY 
Racial tension continues to influence 
political attitudes in U.S. regions that 
once depended on slave labor 

By A. Spry 


409 BROADER CONSERVATION 
STRATEGIES NEEDED 

By F. B. Vincent Florens and 

C. E. Vincenot 


409 PROTECT NIH’S DNA 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
By Z. N. Adelman et al. 


410 THE POWER OF AGRICULTURAL DATA 
By J. D. Woodard et al. 
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422 STRUCTURAL BIOLOGY 457 EVOLUTION 
Evolutionary shift toward protein- Agouti-related peptide 2 facilitates 
based architecture in trypanosomal convergent evolution of stripe patterns 
mitochondrial ribosomes across cichlid fish radiations 
D. J. F. Ramrath et al. C. EF Kratochwil et al. 
RESEARCH ARTICLE SUMMARY; FOR FULL TEXT: > PERSPECTIVE P. 396 
dx.doi.org/10.1126/science.aau7735 

460 PALEONTOLOGY 
423 NEUROSCIENCE The nearshore cradle of early 
Dynamic salience processing in vertebrate diversification L. Sallan et al. 
paraventricular thalamus gates > PERSPECTIVE p. 402 


associative learning Y¥. Zhu et al. 
> REPORT p. 429 464 NEUROSCIENCE 
———Eeeey 


PIEZOs mediate neuronal sensing 
REPORTS of blood pressure and the baroreceptor 


IN BRIEF 429 NEUROSCIENCE reflex W-Z. Zeng et al. 


The paraventricular thalamus is a » PERSPECTIVE p: 398 


415 From Science and other journals ae : 
critical thalamic area for wakefulness 


S. Ren et al. 
REVIEW >» RESEARCH ARTICLE P. 423 DEPARTMENTS 
418 MAGNETIC MATERIALS 379 EDITORIAL 
Soft magnetic materials for a 434 ORGANIC CHEMISTRY Imagine a world without facts 
sustainable and electrified world Efficient access to unprotected By Jeremy Berg 
J. M. Silveyra et al. primary amines by iron-catalyzed 
REVIEW SUMMARY; FOR FULL TEXT: aminochlorination of alkenes 494 WORKING LIFE 
dx.doi.org/10.1126/science.aao0195 L. Legnani et al. Putting my grad school angst to use 
By Kathrine Bjerregaard Nielsen 
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EDITORIAL 


Imagine a world without facts 


hen I was a young faculty member, my 
laboratory was deeply engaged in studies 
of zinc-containing proteins. One evening, 
after our two sons had been tucked into 
bed, I was watching The Simpsons and the 
episode began, uncharacteristically in black 
and white, with a man trying unsuccessful- 
ly to start his car. Another man says, “You said that you 
wanted to live in a world without zinc..” and explains 
the essential roles that zinc plays in various machines 


questioning of well-documented evidence erode the 
perception that many propositions are well-supported 
facts, weakening the foundation on which many dis- 
cussions and policies rest. Under these circumstances, 
numerous alternatives appear to be equally plausible 
because the evidence supporting some of these alter- 
natives has been discounted. This creates a world of ig- 
norance where many possibilities seem equally likely, 
causing subsequent discussions to proceed without 
much foundation and with outcomes determined by 


Editor-in-Chief, 
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and expands on the frightening and dysfunctional sce- | considerations other than facts. Joerg@ 2 
nario. I was genuinely concerned that I was hallucinat- Overly discounting information from appropriately 
ing and wondered whom I could call to confirm what | trained researchers based on well-conducted studies, 
I thought I had seen. We are now or from well-qualified journal- 
living in a world where the real- ists who pursue information with 
T) 

ity of facts an e importance o good practices that include inter- 
ity of fact d the i t f d ti that include int 
scientific inquiry and responsible actions with multiple indepen- 
eccnne oe sagt ee we WORLD OF IGNORANCE... ee dit om sear en 

istressing frequency. This tren the available evidence. If evidence 
oe ee be called out oot ar- CAUSING SUBSEQUENT is aie oes regard oe its 
rested; the consequences of allow- methodological basis, as well as a 
eae continue are potentially DISCUSSIONS 10 eae ar eisearee . sources of 
quite damaging. ias, unreliable conclusions may 

Facts are statements that have PROCEED WITHOUT be drawn. If shoddy evidence is ac- 

a very high probability of being cepted, false interpretations may 
verified whenever appropriate ad- MUCH FOUNDATION ” appear to be plausible even though 

eye . ann . . : 
ditional observations are made. they lack substantial evidentiary 
Thus, facts can be reliably used as support. If robust evidence is un- 
key components in interpreting other observations, in | dervalued or ignored, excess uncertainty will remain 
making predictions, and in building more complicated | even when some propositions should be considered 
arguments. For example, consider the proposition that | well established. 
the law of universal gravitation (LUG) accurately pre- To avoid sliding further into a world without facts, 
dicts the behavior of matter. The LUG is considered | we must articulate and defend the processes of evi- 
a fact given the vast and different sorts of observa- | dence generation, evaluation, and integration. This 
tions that support it. The power of such accepted facts | includes not only clear statements of conclusions, but 
can be illustrated by the concept that the universe | also clear understanding of the underlying evidence 
contains a large amount of “dark matter.” Astronomer | with recognition that some propositions have been 
Vera Rubin obtained evidence that the detailed rota- | well established, whereas others are associated with 
tion of galaxies was not consistent with the LUG and | substantial remaining uncertainty. We should acknowl- 
other laws of physics, leading to two interpretations: edge and accept responsibility for, but not exaggerate, 
Either the LUG was not correct in this context, or ad- | challenges within the scientific enterprise. At the same 
ditional, large amounts of mass were present but not | time, we should continue to call out statements put 
observable. Because of the wide support and accep- | forward that are factually incorrect with reference 
tance of the LUG, the dark matter hypothesis was | to the most pertinent evidence. Without taking these 
taken seriously, and additional evidence was inter- | steps forcefully, we risk living in a world where many 
preted in this context. things do not work as well as we need them to. 

Consider the present “post-fact” world in this con- 
text. The lack of acceptance and cynical or ignorant -Jeremy Berg 
10.1126/science.aav7494 
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BOUND FOR MERCURY 


BepiColombo blasts off 


epiColombo, the European-Japanese mission to Mercury, be- 

gan its 7-year journey to the solar system’s innermost planet 

with a 20 October launch. Riding atop an Ariane 5 rocket, the 

spacecraft blasted into the night sky above Europe’s spaceport 

at Kourou in French Guiana (above); half an hour later, it sig- 

naled it was safe in Earth orbit. In December, after system and 
instrument tests, controllers will turn on the spacecraft’s ion thrust- 
ers and begin a series of planetary encounters that will use gravity to 
boost it on its way. The first, with Earth, will be in April 2020, followed 
by two with Venus and six with Mercury itself. Finally, in December 
2025, BepiColombo will enter into orbit around Mercury, and its two 
spacecraft will separate: Japan’s probe will study Mercury’s magneto- 
sphere, and Europe’s orbiter will focus on the planet’s surface and in- 
terior, hoping to unravel the mysteries unsolved by previous probes, 
including why Mercury has an oversize iron core and volatile ele- 
ments on its surface, and why its northern and southern hemispheres 
are so different (Science, 5 October, p. 11). 
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The American Society of Human Genetics, in a statement last week on what it calls a 
“societal resurgence” of using genetic concepts to bolster claims of white supremacy. 


Cherished skull recovered 


ARCHAEOLOGY | More than 40 years after 
it was unearthed from a cave in southeast- 
ern Brazil, the skull of Luzia, believed to 
be among the oldest human remains in the 
Americas, has been “rediscovered” in the 
scorched rubble of the country’s National 
Museum in Rio de Janeiro. The skull was 
stored in a metal case, within a metal cabi- 
net, which protected it during the fire that 
destroyed the museum on 2 September. 
When researchers recovered the skull last 
week, it was broken and scarred, but in 
good enough shape to be reconstructed. 
The 11,500-year-old skull, which offers a 
glimpse of an early South American, was a 
celebrity in the museum’s 20-million-item 
collection, most of which was destroyed 

in the fire. “It was like a member of the 
family coming back to us,” said anthropo- 
logist Claudia Carvalho, who is overseeing 
recovery efforts at the museum. 


Ebola efforts slowed 


INFECTIOUS DISEASE | A deadly militia 
attack in Beni, Democratic Republic of the 
Congo, has once again set back efforts to 
contain an Ebola outbreak in the region, 
which had sickened 244 people and killed 
at least 122 by press time. On 20 October, 
according to government forces, rebels 
killed 15 civilians and kidnapped a dozen 
children in the city. Continuing unrest 
forced response team workers in the area 
to suspend their disease surveillance and 
vaccination efforts for several days. The 
World Health Organization decided on 

17 October that the outbreak, though serious, 
does not yet constitute a Public Health 
Emergency of International Concern. 


Embattled physicist to retire 


#METOO | Lawrence Krauss, 64, the celeb- 
rity physicist who was demoted in July 
after Arizona State University (ASU) inves- 
tigators concluded he grabbed a woman’s 
breast at a 2016 conference, announced on 
21 October that he will retire in May 2019. 
His departure is part of a 19 October legal 
settlement with Tempe-based ASU, under 
which the university will drop procedures 
that could have led to his termination. 
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Krauss maintains his innocence, writ- 
ing on Facebook and Twitter, “I have never 
harassed or assaulted anyone.” But ASU 
Provost Mark Searle determined in July 
that the breast-grabbing incident, seen 
by two onlookers, “created an unwelcome 
environment for academic pursuits” and 
violated the university’s code of conduct. 
Under the terms of the settlement, some 
donors to the successful science popular- 
izing program that Krauss founded, the 
Origins Project, can also request refunds. 


Stem cell clinics are fined 


BIOMEDICINE | The U.S. Federal Trade 
Commission (FTC) has taken its first 
enforcement action against a stem cell clinic 
for allegedly marketing unproven therapies. 
FTC targeted two California-based com- 
panies, Regenerative Medical Group, Inc. 
and Telehealth Medical Group, Inc., that 
advertised “amniotic stem cell therapy” as 

a remedy for autism, cerebral palsy, heart 
disease, and other serious illnesses. But FTC 
said there was no clinical evidence that the 
cells, derived from the amniotic fluid of 
women undergoing cesarean sections, were 
beneficial. In an 18 October settlement, the 
agency proposed a $3.31 million penalty 
that it said would be suspended if the firms’ 
owner, Bryn Jarald Henderson, pays the 
agency $525,000, which may go toward 
refunds to customers. 


India’s CSIR gets new head 


LEADERSHIP | For the first time since 
1984, an outsider has taken the helm at 
India’s Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research (CSIR), a $1 billion public organi- 
zation that operates a network of 

40 research labs around the country. 
Shekhar Mande, a structural biologist who 
previously led the National Centre for Cell 
Science in Pune, India, took over as direc- 
tor-general on 16 October, with a mandate 
to make the organization self-financing— 
primarily through industry contracts. 
“CSIR is in urgent need of revitalization 
and only an outsider can bring in the new 
vigor needed to steer CSIR in a fast- 
changing India,” says Ramakrishna 
Ramaswamy, a systems biologist and presi- 
dent of the Indian Academy of Sciences 

in Bengaluru. 


New look at solar geoengineering 


CLIMATE SCIENCE | Citing inaction by the 
world’s countries to halt climate change, 
the National Academies of Sciences, 
Engineering, and Medicine (NASEM) 

is planning a new study of solar-radiation 
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PALEONTOLOGY 


Is this the world’s oldest bird lung? 


cientists have found what they think are the first preserved lungs from an ancient 

bird—traces of tissue in a 120-million-year-old fossil from China. The speckled 

white mass enmeshed in the ribs of Archaeorhynchus spathula (above) may 

offer new insights into how birds evolved the uber-efficient respiratory system 

that lets them soar. Like a modern bird's lung, the white mass is divided in two, 
flanked by what look like air sacs, and laced with tiny air capillaries that would have 
helped A. spathula absorb copious amounts of oxygen, says paleontologist Jingmai 
O'Connor of the Institute of Vertebrate Paleontology and Paleoanthropology in Beijing, 
who presented the work at the Society of Vertebrate Paleontology meeting last week 
in Albuquerque, New Mexico, and online in the Proceedings of the National Academy of 
Sciences on 22 October. Not everyone is convinced the white mass is a lung rather 
than a mineral artifact, but other researchers say O'Connor makes a good case. 
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management, a form of geoengineering 
that could temporarily cool the planet by 
reflecting sunlight. The project, announced 
16 October, will produce a report on the 
environmental consequences of injecting 
particles into the upper atmosphere to 
reflect the sun’s heat and offset continued 
global warming. It will also explore the 
international governance required to man- 
age this technology. Unlike a similar 2015 
report by NASEM, which was sponsored by 
U.S. federal agencies including NASA and 
the Department of Energy, the new study is 
sponsored by private foundations, though 
federal support is possible down the road. 


WHO decries ‘virginity testing’ 
PUBLIC HEALTH | The World Health 
Organization (WHO) and other United 
Nations agencies this month called for the 
immediate elimination of “virginity testing,” 


The last day of Pompeii in Italy 
may have been some 2 months later 
than archaeologists thought. 


used in more than 20 countries, including 
Afghanistan and South Africa, to determine 
women’s rights to education, employment, 
marriage, and even freedom in nations 
where premarital sex is criminalized. The 
testing, which usually involves an inspec- 
tion of the hymen to determine whether 

a woman has had vaginal intercourse, has 
no scientific or clinical basis, WHO said. 
The organization added that the test, also 
commonly used in criminal proceedings 

to determine whether a woman has been 
raped, violates human rights, and it calls on 
health providers to refuse to perform it. 


Custom drug slows brain disease 


GENE THERAPY | In less than a year, 
researchers have gone from sequencing a 
sick girl’s genome to tailormaking a drug 
that appears to have halted her fatal disease. 
Seven-year-old Mila Makovec has Batten 


Ancient inscription shifts date of Pompeii’s destruction 


ew excavations of the Pompeii ruins in Italy have unearthed a charcoal inscription 
that calls into question the long-established date of Mount Vesuvius's eruption. 
Based on Pliny the Younger’s eyewitness account, the cataclysmic event was 
supposed to have taken place on 24 August 79 C.E. But the inscription, likely 
made during a building renovation, includes the equivalent of the date 17 October 
79 C.E. That suggests the explosion that buried the inscription in ash, preserving it, 
happened in late October. Hints of a later date had already come from previously 
discovered artifacts, including heavy garments and fall-harvested foods like pome- 
granates, walnuts, and grapes. The new date, bioarchaeologists say, could also 
shake up how preserved bodies from Pompeii are used to study the disease ecology 
of the time period, because many illnesses were seasonal. 
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disease, a degenerative brain disorder. 
Timothy Yu and co-workers at Boston 
Children’s Hospital found that Makovec 

had an extra piece of DNA in the noncoding 
part of a gene called CLN7, which normally 
creates a protein that helps cells clear 

waste products. The researchers designed 

a molecule called an oligonucleotide that 
masked the extra DNA and restored protein 
production in her culture cells; they then 
began to treat her with the drug in January. 
She is still blind and unable to speak or walk 
without help, but she now has fewer seizures 
and is clinically stable. Yu, who described 
the work last week at the annual meeting 

of the American Society of Human Genetics 
in San Diego, California, hopes the same 
approach can treat other genetic diseases 
caused by this type of mutation. 


Geography shapes birth canals 


PHYSIOLOGY | People come in all differ- 
ent shapes, and so, too, do birth canals, 
according to a new study. An examination 
of 348 human pelvises from all over the 
world revealed certain geographic patterns: 
Women from sub-Saharan African and 
some Asian populations, for example, had 
the deepest birth canals, whereas Native 
American women had the widest ones. 
Europeans had birth canals whose upper 
sections were more markedly oblong than 
those of other populations. The authors 
suggest such data, published on 23 October 
in the Proceedings of the Royal Society B, 
could help inform obstetric practices around 
the world, as the differences in shape can 
lead to variations in childbirth. 


Volunteers log 30,000 star images 


SPACE SCIENCE | Citizen scientists have 
done for astronomy what many of us 
never find the time to do for ourselves: 
Prep old photos for digitizing. As part of a 
project called Astronomy Rewind, volun- 
teers examined more than 30,000 celestial 
images from the journals of the American 
Astronomical Society, some more than a 
century old, for axes to orient them. What 
organizers had expected to take months, 
the enthusiastic amateurs did in a few 
days. The project’s next phase, which began 
earlier this month, will use the axes logged 
by the volunteers to fill in each image’s 
location, orientation, and scale. Images 
will then be uploaded to the WorldWide 
Telescope repository, so astronomers can 
study how the skies have changed since 
their predecessors wore frock coats. 


Read more news from Science online. 
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IN DEPTH 


ANIMAL RESEARCH 


U.S. labs clamor for marmosets 


Small and social, 
marmosets offer 
advantages 
esearchers. 


Shortage develops as new transgenic models for neurological diseases stoke interest 


By Kelly Servick, in Washington, D.C. 


hand-size monkey called Callithrix 

jacchus—the common marmoset— 

is in great demand in labs and yet 

almost nowhere to be found. Mar- 

mosets’ small size, fast growth, and 

sophisticated social life were already 
enough to catch the eye of neuroscientists. 
They’ve now been genetically engineered 
to make their brains easier to image and to 
serve as models for neurological disorders 
such as autism and Parkinson’s. The prob- 
lem: “There are just no monkeys,” says Cory 
Miller, a neuroscientist at the University of 
California, San Diego. 

At a meeting here this week, convened by 
the National Academies of Sciences, Engi- 
neering, and Medicine’s (NASEM’s) Institute 
for Laboratory Animal Research, neuro- 
scientist Jon Levine, who directs the Wis- 
consin National Primate Research Center 
at the University of Wisconsin in Madison, 
likened the surge in demand to “a 10-alarm 
fire that’s about to be set.” In response, the 
National Institutes of Health (NIH) plans 
to launch funding to expand marmoset re- 
search. And established marmoset research- 
ers, including Miller, are working together 
to help new labs get animals. 

When Miller’s lab started to work with 
marmosets in 2009, many colleagues who 
studied macaques—the most popular genus 
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of research monkey—didn’t even know that 
marmosets were monkeys, he remembers. 
“They were like, ‘Is it those chipmunks that 
were in the Rocky Mountains?” (They were 
thinking of marmots.) 

Now, he says, “All of those people want 
marmosets.” In a survey, Miller and col- 
leagues found that the number of U.S. mar- 
moset research colonies jumped from eight 
in 2009 to 27 today, totaling 1900 marmo- 
sets across about 40 principal investigators. 

Among monkeys, marmosets are known 
for cooperative social behavior: They call to 
each other in back-and-forth conversations, 
and mated pairs share responsibility for 
rearing young. They’re smaller and easier to 
house than rhesus macaques, and they give 
birth twice a year versus once every year or 
two, aiding multigeneration genetic experi- 
ments. Because marmosets mature and age 
more quickly than bigger monkeys, they 
speed up studies of diseases that affect devel- 
opment and aging. And a marmoset’s brain 
is less furrowed than a macaque’s, which 
makes it easier to image or record activity 
from its surface. 

Enthusiasm for marmosets surged in 
2009, when they became the first primates 
shown to pass a genetic modification to off- 
spring in their sperm and eggs. A team at 
the Central Institute for Experimental Ani- 
mals (CIEA) in Kawasaki, Japan, injected 
embryos with the gene for a fluorescent 
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protein. The skin and hair of the resulting 
animals shone green under ultraviolet light. 
A series of transgenic marmosets fol- 
lowed—many from CIEA geneticist Erika 
Sasaki and neuroscientist Hideyuki Okano 
of Keio University in Tokyo. On 5 Novem- 
ber at the Society for Neuroscience meet- 
ing in San Diego, their teams will present 
updates on two transgenic efforts: marmo- 
sets with genetic mutations that in humans 
are linked to Parkinson’s disease and the 
neurodevelopmental disorder Rett syn- 
drome. Researchers hope that by watching 
disease progress in a marmoset while ana- 
lyzing its brain, they can lay bare mecha- 
nisms that cause illness in people—and 
maybe find and test new therapies. 
Japanese research got a leg up in 2014 
with a 40 billion yen ($350 million) govern- 
ment initiative to map the marmoset brain. 
But several U.S. labs now have transgenic 
primates under development. In 2016, a 
team at NIH’s National Institute of Neuro- 
logical Disorders and Stroke, with Sasaki, 
created marmosets with brain cells that 
fluoresce when excited—a potential tool for 
monitoring neural activity. And in April, 
the first marmoset with a mutation in the 
gene SHANK3—implicated in some cases of 
autism—was born at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology (MIT) in Cambridge. 
Making transgenic monkeys requires a 
large colony, in part because females im- 
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planted with manipulated embryos don’t 
always get pregnant. Guoping Feng, who 
leads the MIT project, estimates the ideal 
size is at least 300 animals, far more than a 
single U.S. facility can breed. (Feng’s group 
has gradually built up a colony of about 
200.) When the new transgenic models be- 
come widely available—likely in the next 
few years—labs hoping to use them may 
also need their own animals for breeding. 
Attendees at this week’s meeting also dis- 
cussed ways to maintain genetic diversity 
within the U.S. marmoset population. 

But the supply of new marmosets is lim- 
ited. An international agreement restricts 
the export of wild animals from their native 
Brazil. And importing animals from breed- 
ing facilities in Asia is “really, really difficult,” 
Feng says. Most airlines, facing pressure from 
animal rights groups, have stopped carrying 
research animals (Science, 5 October, p. 15). 

Already, public resistance to nonhuman 
primate research is prompting research- 
ers to tread carefully. Increasing interest 
in marmoset research is “concerning to 
us,” says Kathleen Conlee, vice president of 
animal research issues at the Humane Soci- 
ety of the United States here. It’s especially 
problematic, she says, to genetically design 
animals that will become ill. 

But scientists see no substitute for pri- 
mates in some studies. “When it comes to 
[studying] cognitive processes and other 
complex behaviors, some things you just 
need to do in a primate model,’ Joshua 
Gordon, director of NIH’s National Institute 
of Mental Health in Bethesda, Maryland, said 
at a 4 October NASEM meeting on geneti- 
cally engineered nonhuman primates. The 
study of mental illness requires an under- 
standing of brain structures that don’t ex- 
ist in rodents, he added. But such research 
must consider “the degree to which primate 
experiments are acceptable to the general 
public,” he said. 

Next year, Gordon’s agency plans to an- 
nounce funding opportunities to support 
centralized infrastructure for marmoset re- 
search. Although details are hazy, the fund- 
ing might bring in new marmosets, expand 
or establish breeding colonies, or advance 
transgenic projects, he said. Its money 
could come from the federal Brain Research 
through Advancing Innovative Neuro- 
technologies Initiative or NIH’s Blueprint 
for Neuroscience Research. 

In the meantime, labs are improvising. 
Last month, several investigators launched 
a virtual pool, to which existing marmoset 
colonies will contribute 10% of their animals 
per year for new investigators to buy or in- 
herit. It’s a stopgap to keep up momentum in 
the field, Miller says, “because it’s kind of a 
once-in-a-career opportunity.” 
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SUPERCOMPUTERS 


China fosters competition in 
its race to exascale computing 


Three teams are developing prototypes using Chinese chips 


By Dennis Normile, in Tianjin, China 


n a cavernous room just off the marble 
floored lobby of China’s National Super- 
computer Center of Tianjin stand more 
than 100 wardrobe-size black and gray 
metal cabinets, arranged in ranks like a 
marching army. They contain the Tianhe- 

1A supercomputer, which 8 years ago became 
the first Chinese machine to reign, briefly, 
as the world’s fastest computer, running at 
2.57 petaflops (or quadrillion floating point 
operations per second). But just upstairs 
from Tianhe-1A—and off-limits to visitors—is 
a small prototype machine that, if success- 
fully scaled up, could push China to the top 
of the rankings again. The goal is a super- 
computer capable of 1 exaflop—1000 peta- 
flops, five times faster than the current 
champion, the Summit supercomputer at 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory in Tennessee. 
China is vying with the United States, Eu- 
rope, and Japan to plant its flag in this rar- 
efied realm, which will boost climate and 
weather modeling, human genetics studies, 
drug development, artificial intelligence, 
and other scientific uses. But its strategy is 
unique. Three teams are competing to build 
China’s machine; the Tianjin prototype has 
rivals at the National Supercomputing Cen- 
ter in Jinan and at Dawning Information 
Industry Co., a supercomputer manufacturer 
in Beijing. The Ministry of Science and Tech- 
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nology (MOST) will probably select two for 
expansion to exascale by the end of the year. 
The approach is a chance to spur innovation, 
says Bob Sorensen, a high-performance com- 
puting analyst at Hyperion Research in St. 
Paul. It “encourages vendors to experiment 
with a wide range of designs to distinguish 
themselves from their competitors,” he says. 

China may not be first to reach this com- 
puting milestone. Japan’s Post-K exascale 
computer could be running in 2020. The 
United States is aiming to deploy its first 
exascale system at Argonne National Labo- 
ratory in Lemont, Illinois, in 2021 (Science, 
9 February, p. 617). The European Union is 
ramping up its own program. China is aiming 
for 2020, but the date may slip. 

Being first is not China’s only goal, how- 
ever. Having three competing teams will en- 
sure broad-based technological advancement 
in computer chips, operating software, net- 
working, and data storage technologies, says 
Meng Xiangfei, a physicist leading exascale 
application R&D for the center here. Build- 
ing domestic capacity is particularly impor- 
tant for central processing units (CPUs) and 
specialized chips called accelerators, which 
boost a computer’s performance. China relied 
on U.S.-made Intel CPUs for several genera- 
tions of supercomputers, says Jack Dongarra, 
a computer scientist at the University of Ten- 
nessee in Knoxville, but in 2015, the U.S. gov- 
ernment barred the export of certain chips 
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Tianhe-1A was the world’s fastest computer in 2010. 
Its successor is being developed in the same building. 


for security reasons. That move “provoked 
the Chinese government to make a heavy 
investment” in processors, he says. All three 
exascale prototypes use chips made in China. 

The three-team strategy also allowed 
MOST to share costs with regional gov- 
ernments, which hope that a leading edge 
supercomputer will spur technological devel- 
opment and lure institutes and businesses. 
Qian Depei, a computer scientist at Beihang 
University in Beijing who serves on MOST’s 
exascale evaluation team, says the prototypes 
cost about $9 million each; MOST put up half 
and the rest came from local sources. 

The prototypes have faced a battery of tests 
for speed, stability, and energy consumption 
plus trial runs of software from different 
application areas, but the results are “very 
secret,’ Meng says. The final budget is also 
unclear, though at the outset a governmental 
advisory committee estimated one exascale 
computer would cost 2 billion to 3 billion 
yuan ($288 million to $432 million). 

Even after the two winners are announced, 
Qian says the third team will probably remain 
involved so the expertise they've acquired is 
not wasted. Scaling up the prototypes, which 
operate in the range of 3 petaflops, will mean 
interconnecting enough CPUs and accelera- 
tors to reach an exaflop, refining the liquid 
cooling systems needed to remove heat and 
improve efficiency, and perfecting the operat- 
ing software needed for the massively parallel 
arrangement of processors to work together. 

China once lagged in developing applica- 
tion software needed to do interesting sci- 
ence with supercomputers, but it has been 
catching up, Meng says. For the past 2 years, 
Chinese groups have won the Gordon Bell 
Prize presented annually by the Association 
for Computing Machinery for innovations 
in applying high-performance computing 
to science, engineering, and large-scale data 
analytics. Chinese scientists are now work- 
ing on new applications, says Yang Meihong, 
director of the Jinan center. For example, 
going to exascale will allow a dramatic im- 
provement in the spatial resolution of global 
atmospheric models, “which will be greatly 
significant for a deeper understanding of the 
mechanisms of climate change,” she says. 

The United States still dominates among 
the truly powerful supercomputers used for 
research, with 21 systems in the top 50 to 
China’s two. But scientists play down the 
ranking’s importance. “Having the top 500 
No. 1 supercomputer—that’s pretty good, 
but that’s not the goal,” Qian says. “The real 
measure should be what kind of new sci- 
ence we have as a result of these comput- 
ers,’ Dongarra says. 
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HUMAN GENETICS 


Giant study links DNA to 
same-sex experiences 


People who reported having at least one same-sex partner 
are more likely to share certain genetic variants 


By Michael Price, in San Diego, California 


ow genes influence sexual orienta- 
tion has sparked debate for at least a 
quarter-century. But geneticists have 
had only a handful of underpowered 
studies to address a complex, fraught, 
and often stigmatized area of human 
behavior. Now, the largest-ever study of the 
genetics of sexual orientation has revealed 
four genetic variants strongly associated 
with what the researchers call nonhetero- 
sexual behavior. Some geneticists are hail- 
ing the findings as a cautious but significant 
step in understanding the role of genes in 
sexuality. Others question the wisdom of 
asking the question in the first place. 
Andrea Ganna of the Broad Institute in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and Harvard 
Medical School in Boston, 
and colleagues examined 
data from hundreds of 
thousands of people who 


“We know almost 


results. Ganna acknowledged that what 
the team calls nonheterosexual behavior 
includes “a large spectrum of sexual expe- 
riences, that go from people who engage ex- 
clusively in same-sex behavior to those who 
might have experimented once or twice.” 

The researchers performed a genome- 
wide association study (GWAS) in which 
they looked for specific variations in DNA 
that were more common in people who re- 
ported at least one same-sex sexual experi- 
ence. They identified four such variants on 
chromosomes seven, 11, 12, and 15. 

Two variants were specific to men who 
reported same-sex sexual experiences. 
One, a cluster of DNA on chromosome 
15, has previously been found to predict 
male-pattern baldness. Another variant on 
chromosome 11 sits in a region rich with 
olfactory receptors. Ganna 
noted that olfaction is 
thought to play a large role 
in sexual attraction. 


ale des DNA and nothing about : ae cues ae 
ehavioral information to is study, which used a differ- 
two large genetic surveys, the genetics of ent kind of association tech- 
i UK nee ae sexual behavior, a aoe as hg a 

e private genetics firm inkage study, had sug- 
23andMe. The team ana- SO anywher e gested that a stretch of DNA 
lyzed DNA markers from isa good on the X chromosome was 
people who answered either linked to inherited homo- 
“yes” or “no” to the question, place to start. sexuality. In the new GWAS, 


“Have you ever had sex with 
someone of the same sex?” 
In total, they identified 
450,939 people who said their sexual rela- 
tionships had been exclusively heterosexual 
and 26,890 people who reported at least 
one same-sex experience. 

In Ganna’s talk last week at the annual 
meeting of the American Society of Human 
Genetics here, he emphasized that the re- 
searchers were cautious about exploring 
sexual behavior that is still illegal in many 
countries, and that they tried to frame 
their research goals carefully “to avoid a 
fishing expedition.” The team, which in- 
cludes behavioral scientists, preregistered 
their research design and also met regu- 
larly with members of the lesbian, gay, bi- 
sexual, transgender, or questioning (LG- 
BTQ) community to discuss and share 
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Andrea Ganna, 
Broad Institute 


that stretch was not found 

to be associated with re- 

ported same-sex behavior. 
But the lead author of the earlier study, 
Dean Hamer, then of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health in Bethesda, Maryland, 
praised the new work. “It’s important that 
attention is finally being paid [to the ge- 
netics of sexual orientation] with big sam- 
ple sizes and solid institutions and people,” 
he said. “This is exactly the study we would 
have liked to have done in 1993.” 

The four newly identified genetic vari- 
ants also were correlated with some mood 
and mental health disorders. Both men and 
women with the variants were more likely 
to have experienced major depressive dis- 
order and schizophrenia, and women were 
more likely to have bipolar disorder. Ganna 
stressed that these findings should not be 
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taken to mean that the variants cause the 
disorders. Instead, it “might be because in- 
dividuals who engaged in nonheterosexual 
behavior are more likely to be discrimi- 
nated [against], and are more likely to de- 
velop depression,” he said. 

Ganna noted that the correlation with 
schizophrenia and risk-taking behavior 
was more pronounced in the UK Biobank 
participants, who tend to skew older than 
those in the 23andMe group. That could 
be because older generations faced more 
sexual discrimination than younger ones, 
Ganna said, noting that environment likely 
plays a significant role in which traits wind 
up correlating with sexual behavior. 

Overall, he said the findings reinforce 
the idea that human sexual behavior is 
complex and can’t be pinned on any simple 
constellation of DNA. “I’m pleased to an- 
nounce there is no ‘gay gene,” Ganna said. 
“Rather, ‘nonheterosexuality is in part 
influenced by many tiny genetic effects.” 
Ganna told Science that researchers have 
yet to tie the genetic variants to actual 
genes, and it’s not even clear whether they 
sit within coding or noncoding stretches 


mE 
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of DNA. Trying to pin down exactly what 
these DNA regions do will be among the 
team’s difficult next steps. 

“It’s an intriguing signal,’ he said. “We 
know almost nothing about the genetics 
of sexual behavior, so anywhere is a good 
place to start.” He added that the four ge- 
netic variants could not reliably predict 
someone’s sexual orientation. “There’s re- 
ally no predictive power,’ he said. 

Given the complexity of human sexual 
behavior, much of which is not captured in 
the study questions, biomedical informat- 
ics graduate student Nicole Ferraro from 
Stanford University in Palo Alto, Califor- 
nia, questioned the work’s utility. She and 
fellow biomedical sciences grad student 
Kameron Rodrigues said the study didn’t 
do enough to explore the nuances of how 
a person’s sexual identity may differ from 
their sexual behavior, and they worried 
that the research could be used to stigma- 
tize members of the LGBTQ community. “It 
just seems like there’s no benefit that can 
come from this kind of study, only harm,” 
Rodrigues said. 

The abstract for Ganna’s talk referenced 
another provocative result: 
Heterosexual people who pos- 
sess these same four genetic 
variants tend to have more sex- 
ual partners, suggesting associ- 
ated genes might confer some 
mating advantage for hetero- 
sexuals. That could help ex- 
plain why these variants might 
stick around in populations 
even if people attracted to the 
same sex tend to have fewer 
children than heterosexuals. 
Ganna did not touch on that 
finding in his talk, citing lack 
of time. 

That was probably a wise 
choice, geneticist Chris Cotsapas 
at the Yale School of Medicine 
said, because the evolution- 
ary implications haven’t been 
firmed up. “People are going 
to oversimplify it to say, ‘Gay 
genes help straight people have 
more sex, and it’s really not 
that simple,” he said. 

Overall, the findings were 
“very carefully, cautiously pre- 
sented,” Cotsapas said, and rep- 
resent a good start for geneticists 
charting the complexities of hu- 
man sexuality. @ 


With reporting by Jocelyn 
Kaiser. Michael Price is 

a science journalist in San 
Diego, California. 
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GLOBAL WARMING 


Youth 
climate trial 
showcases 
science 


Government won't dispute 
climate change, but will cast 
doubt on claimed harms 


By Julia Rosen 


ext week, barring a last-minute in- 

tervention by the Supreme Court, 

climate change will go to trial for just 

the second time in U.S. history. In a 

federal courtroom in Eugene, Oregon, 

21 young people are scheduled to face 
off against the U.S. government, which they 
accuse of endangering their future by pro- 
moting policies that have increased emis- 
sions of carbon dioxide (CO,) and other 
planet warming gases. The plaintiffs aren’t 
asking for monetary damages. Instead, they 
want District Judge Ann Aiken to take the 
unprecedented step of ordering federal agen- 
cies to dramatically reduce the amount of 
CO, in the atmosphere. 

Government attorneys are not expected 
to challenge the scientific consensus that 
human activities, including the burning of 
fossil fuels, cause global warming. But the 
outcome could hinge, in part, on how Aiken 
weighs other technical issues. Each side has 
recruited a roster of high-profile scientists 
and economists, including Nobel laureates, 
to bolster their argument. “It’s clearly going 
to be a battle of the experts,’ says Michael 
Gerrard, director of the Sabin Center for Cli- 
mate Change Law at Columbia University, 
who is not involved in the case. 

The civil trial will be a milestone in a hard- 
fought legal battle that began in 2015, when 
environmental groups joined with youth 
activists and retired NASA scientist James 
Hansen to push for climate action. The 
lawsuit rests on the novel argument that 
the government has knowingly violated the 
plaintiffs’ rights to a “safe” climate by taking 
actions—such as subsidizing fossil fuels— 
that cause warming. Government lawyers 
under both President Donald Trump and 
former President Barack Obama have re- 
peatedly tried and failed to have the case 
thrown out. Just last week, Aiken, who was 
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Levi Draheim, a plaintiff in the lawsuit, at a 2017 rally in Washington, D.C. 


appointed by former President Bill Clinton, 
denied a bid to stop the trial, which was set 
to open on 29 October. But the Supreme 
Court then froze the case while it considers 
the government’s argument that the plain- 
tiffs’ lawsuit has fatal legal flaws. 

If the trial proceeds, the youths’ lawyers 
will have to persuade the judge that the 
government’s actions have helped cause cli- 
mate change; that the warming exacerbated 
storms, droughts, and wildfires; and that in- 
dividual plaintiffs have suffered injuries as a 
result. One expert for the plaintiffs, climate 
scientist Kevin Trenberth of the National 
Center for Atmospheric Research in Boul- 
der, Colorado, filed testimony based on his 
research that invokes principles of thermody- 
namics to explain how warming can amplify 
disasters. Hotter, dryer weather increases the 
risk of fires, he notes. And warmer air can 
hold more moisture, boosting rainfall by up 
to 20%—a factor he says worsened floods that 
affected plaintiffs living in Louisiana, Florida, 
and Colorado. “Once thresholds are crossed, 
things break, burn, or die!” he writes. 

Defense expert John Weyant, a manage- 
ment scientist at Stanford University in 
Palo Alto, California, disagrees that weather 
extremes can be pinned on climate change. 
Existing science is not precise enough to 
attribute individual events and injuries 
to climate, he writes in his testimony, and 
Trenberth’s method ignores confounding 
factors. For example, he argues, poor forest 
management and human-sparked blazes 
also cause severe fires. 

These confounding factors are “true but ir- 
relevant” to whether warming contributed to 
a particular weather extreme, says climate 
scientist Drew Shindell of Duke University 
in Durham, North Carolina. But Trenberth’s 
approach is controversial, notes climate sci- 
entist Friederike Otto of the University of 
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Oxford in the United Kingdom. (Neither 
scientist is involved in the case.) Research- 
ers can now at least partly attribute extreme 
events to warming, Otto says, but Trenberth’s 
method isn’t able to rule out whether a par- 
ticular event would have occurred even with- 
out climate change. 

The two sides may also spar over health 
impacts. Some plaintiffs claim smoke from 
worsening wildfires has triggered their 
asthma attacks. Others say the ecological 
harm driven by warming has caused emo- 
tional distress. But doctors testifying for 
the defense say the plaintiffs can’t point 
to medical evidence for these connections. 
Samantha Ahdoot, a pediatrician at Vir- 
ginia Commonwealth University’s Inova 
campus in Richmond who is not involved in 
the case, notes it’s often impossible to deter- 
mine the cause of specific ailments. But she 
says large-scale studies support claims that 
climate impacts can harm children’s health. 

Even if the youth prevail on scientific ques- 
tions, Gerrard says, they’ll have to persuade 
the judge that she can provide an effective 
remedy. In other recent (and so far unsuc- 
cessful) climate lawsuits, cities and allied 
plaintiffs have sought money from energy 
companies and others to help them address 
alleged harms. But the youth want Aiken to 
order the Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) and other agencies to revamp regula- 
tions, with the goal of reducing atmospheric 
concentrations of CO, to 350 parts per mil- 
lion (ppm), from about 410 ppm today. 

The two sides disagree over whether the 
United States can reduce emissions as fast as 
the plaintiffs would like. But the government 
may also argue that any cuts would have a 
limited impact, because of the global nature 
of climate change. Other countries now pro- 
duce roughly 88% of the world’s greenhouse 
gas emissions, David Victor, a climate policy 
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expert at the University of California, San Di- 
ego, notes in his testimony for the defense. 
Therefore, the solution requires international 
cooperation, he writes. 

Courts have rejected that argument as 
a rationale for inaction in previous cases, 
Gerrard says. In the only other climate law- 
suit to get to the trial stage—a landmark 2007 
case that challenged EPA’s refusal to regulate 
CO, from vehicles—the agency claimed doing 
so wouldn’t matter because U.S. cars contrib- 
uted just 6% of global emissions. But the Su- 
preme Court disagreed. 

Perhaps the biggest question at stake, 
observers say, is whether judges can—and 
should—set climate policy. The plaintiffs 
think so, calling the courts their “last resort,” 
and Aiken appears open to the idea. “Fed- 
eral courts too often have been cautious and 
overly deferential in the arena of environ- 
mental law, and the world has suffered for it,’ 
she wrote in a 2016 decision. But that could 
make the judge “essentially the carbon regu- 
lator of the entire United States economy,” 
says attorney Justin Torres of King & Spald- 
ing in Washington, D.C., who handled the 
case as a government lawyer under Obama. 
That would be politically and practically un- 
wise, he says, and the government has argued 
climate policy is best tackled by Congress and 
the White House. 

Such questions will likely resurface during 
appeals no matter how this case turns out, 
Gerrard says. But even if the trial is halted, it 
has already forced the Trump administration 
to give ground on climate change. The case 
has required “the administration to make nu- 
merous admissions,” he says, “and be much 
more specific in its scientific claims than it 
has had to be before.” 


Julia Rosen is a journalist based in 
Portland, Oregon. 
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Restoring lost grazers could 
help blunt climate change 


Rewilded landscapes could be cooler, less fire prone 


By Elizabeth Pennisi 


estoring reindeer, rhinoceroses, and 

other large mammals could help pro- 

tect grasslands, forests, and tundra 

from catastrophic wildfires and other 

threats associated with global warm- 

ing, new studies suggest. The findings 
give advocates of so-called trophic rewilding— 
reintroducing lost species to reestablish 
healthy food webs—a new rationale for bring- 
ing back the big grazers. 

Rewilding offers “solutions to some of 
the important problems arising from cli- 
mate change,” says ecologist Jens-Christian 
Svenning of Aarhus University in Denmark, 
an editor of a special issue on the topic pub- 
lished this week in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society B. “The scope 
for ... beneficial spin-offs for human society 
is tremendous,” adds co-editor Elisabeth 
Bakker, an ecologist at the Netherlands Insti- 
tute of Ecology in Wageningen. 

Rewilding is often associated with an am- 
bitious proposal to restore large mammals, 
including even ice age mammoths, to a huge 
park in Russia (Science, 4 December 2015, p. 
1148). But mammoth resurrection is still just 
a dream, and most rewilders are focused on 
restoring animals including giant tortoises, 
dam-building beavers, or herds of grazers. 

Now, it seems rewilding could offer a cli- 
mate bonus. As the planet has warmed, fire 
seasons have become 25% longer than they 
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were 30 years ago, and more areas are ex- 
periencing severe blazes, notes ecologist 
Christopher Johnson of the University of 
Tasmania in Hobart, Australia. He and his 
colleagues combed the literature back to 
1945 for data on habitats around the world 
that have lost or gained large grazers, to see 
whether they experienced change in fire 
frequency or intensity. They found studies 
of 14 ancient landscapes up to 43,000 years 
old that used fungal spores associated with 
dung as a proxy for herbivore abundance, 
charcoal as a proxy for fire frequency, and 
pollen to reveal past vegetation. In about 
half of the landscapes, fires increased and 
the vegetation changed after the herbivores 
disappeared, they report. The other studies 
saw no clear effect. 

The researchers also examined records 
from three modern landscapes, including 
the 100-year-old Hluhluwe Imfolozi Park in 
South Africa. There, data show larger and 
more frequent fires occurred after manag- 
ers culled or moved large grazers, including 
white rhinos, wildebeests, zebras, buffalos, 
and impalas. (Rangers moved the animals 
as part of tsetse fly eradication efforts or to 
reduce overgrazing.) In the case of white rhi- 
nos, fires averaged just 10 hectares when the 
animals were present—because they kept 
plants closely cropped, and their paths cre- 
ated fire breaks—but increased to an average 
of 500 hectares after the rhinos vanished. 

Similarly, in Australian grasslands, 
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In large enough numbers, caribou and other large 
grazers could slow the thawing of permafrost. 


Johnson’s team found that herds of feral 
swamp buffalos have helped control wild- 
fires by similar means. When the research- 
ers examined the herbivore and fire history 
of the southwestern United States, other 
grazers—including pronghorn antelopes, 
desert bighorn sheep, bison, and even do- 
mestic cattle—seemed to have helped starve 
fires by eating the grasses that serve as fuel. 
Modeling studies, meanwhile, suggest some 
grazers reduce fire risks by disturbing the 
soil, which buries leaf litter and other flam- 
mable material. The bottom line, Johnson 
and his colleagues write, is that “vertebrates 
can have strong effects on fire regimes,’ and 
restoring large grazers could be a fairly ef- 
fective control measure at a time when risks 
are growing. 

Other studies suggest grazers can also help 
maintain tundra—the semifrozen, treeless 
ecosystem found in the Arctic and on high 
mountains. In the Arctic, rapidly warming 
temperatures are enabling trees and shrubs 
to invade the tundra. The woody plants am- 
plify Arctic warming by absorbing heat and 
trapping a layer of snow that insulates the 
ground, keeping it warmer. The result is that 
the soil thaws and releases even more stored 
carbon and other warming gases. 

Reintroducing large numbers of herbi- 
vores to browse on the shrubs could help 
stop this vicious cycle, write ecologists Johan 
Olofsson at Umea University in Sweden and 
Eric Post at the University of California, Da- 
vis. The more species—muskoxen, moose, bi- 
son, or caribou (also known as reindeer)—the 
better. But they say the biggest benefit might 
come from rethinking existing hunting and 
development rules to create the densest and 
most diverse herds possible. Rewilding might 
be “one of the few ways humans in the Arctic 
can mitigate global warming, or at least its 
consequences,” Olofsson says. 

Others are skeptical. Like any ecosystem 
re-engineering effort, the long-term effects 
of rewilding are hard to anticipate, warns 
Joseph Bump, an ecologist at the University 
of Minnesota in St. Paul. Some modeling, 
for example, suggests increased Arctic graz- 
ing will lead to greater carbon release, not 
less. And creating Arctic herds big enough 
to make a difference could be difficult, says 
ecologist Andrew Tanentzap of the University 
of Cambridge in the United Kingdom. They 
could become “a drop in the bucket in the sea 
of melting permafrost.” 

Even the strongest rewilding advocates 
concede its limits. “It would be overly opti- 
mistic to claim rewilding as ‘the solution’ 
to climate change,’ Svenning says. “But [it] 
clearly can play a role.” & 
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CHEMISTRY 


Molecular CT scan could speed drug discovery 


Structure mapping works with vanishingly small samples in just minutes 


By Robert F. Service 


n chemistry, structure rules: A molecule’s 

3D shape determines how it behaves. But 

the two standard ways to map the struc- 

ture of small organic molecules, such as 

pharmaceuticals, hormones, and _vita- 

mins, have drawbacks. Last week, two 
research teams reported they’ve adapted a 
third technique, a variant of electron micro- 
scopy commonly used to chart much larger 
proteins, to determine the precise shape of 
small organic molecules. The new technique 
works with vanishingly small samples, is 
blazing fast, and is surprisingly easy. 

“IT am blown away by this,’ says Carolyn 
Bertozzi, a chemist at Stanford University 
in Palo Alto, California, who wasn’t involved 
in the work. “The fact that you can get these 
structures from [a sample] a million times 
smaller than a speck of dust, that’s beautiful. 
It’s a new day for chemistry.” 

The gold standard for determining chemi- 
cal structures is x-ray crystallography. A beam 
of x-rays is fired at a pure crystal containing 
millions of copies of a molecule lined up in a 
single orientation. By tracking how the x-rays 
bounce, researchers can work out the posi- 
tion of every atom in the molecule. Crystallo- 
graphy can pinpoint atomic positions down 
to less than 0.1 nanometers, about the size of 
a sulfur atom. But the technique works best 


with fairly large crystals, which can be hard 
to make. “Just getting a crystal ... can take 
weeks to months to years,” says Brian Stoltz, 
an organic chemist at the California Institute 
of Technology in Pasadena. 

The second approach, nuclear magnetic 
resonance (NMR) spectroscopy, doesn’t re- 
quire crystals. It infers structures by per- 
turbing the magnetic behavior of atoms in 
molecules and then tracking their behavior, 
which changes depending on their atomic 
neighbors. But NMR requires a fair amount 
of material. And it’s indirect, which can lead 
to mapping mistakes. 

The new approach builds on a technique 
called electron diffraction, which sends an 
electron beam through a crystal and, as in 
x-ray crystallography, determines structure 
from diffraction patterns. It has been par- 
ticularly useful in solving the structure of a 
class of proteins lodged in cell membranes. 
In this case, researchers first form tiny, 2D, 
sheetlike crystals of multiple copies of a pro- 
tein wedged in a membrane. 

But in many cases, efforts to grow the 
protein crystals go awry. Instead of getting 
single-membrane sheets, researchers end 
up with numerous sheets stacked atop one 
another, which can’t be analyzed by conven- 
tional electron diffraction. And the 3D crys- 
tals can be too small for x-ray diffraction. So, 
Tamir Gonen, an electron crystallography 


Structures from a mix of microcrystals 
Anew technique identified structures of four compounds from tiny crystals on an electron microscope slide. 
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expert at the University of California, Los An- 
geles (UCLA), and his team varied the tech- 
nique: Rather than firing their electron beam 
at a static crystal, they continually rotated 
the crystal and tracked how the diffraction 
pattern changed. Instead of a single image, 
they got something more like a molecular 
computerized tomography scan. That gave 
them enough information to solve structures 
from crystals just 100 nanometers on a side, 
one-billionth the size of those needed for x- 
ray crystallography. 

Gonen says because his interest was in 
proteins, he never thought much about try- 
ing his technique on anything else. But ear- 
lier this year, he moved to UCLA, where his 
new colleagues, along with Stoltz, wanted to 
see whether the approach would work with 
smaller organic molecules. The short answer 
is it did. On the preprint server ChemRxiv, 
the California team reported last week that 
with numerous samples, the method worked 
nearly every time, delivering a resolution 
on par with x-ray crystallography. The team 
could even get structures from mixtures of 
compounds and from materials that had 
never formally been crystallized. These re- 
sults all came after just a few minutes of sam- 
ple preparation and data collection. 

What’s more, a collaboration of German 
and Swiss groups independently published 
similar results last week in Angewandte Che- 
mie International Edition using essentially 
the same technique. That paper’s first author, 
Tim Griine, an electron diffraction expert at 
the Paul Scherrer Institute in Villigen, Swit- 
zerland, says his team found inspiration in 
work by chemists who use electron diffrac- 
tion to study gems and other inorganic mate- 
rials, not proteins. But that led them to much 
the same place. 

“T’ve had dreams in my life where I’m look- 
ing through a microscope and I see a mo- 
lecular model with balls and sticks,’ Bertozzi 
says. “They basically find some microcrystal- 
line schmutz on an EM [sample holder], take 
some data, and there are the balls and sticks 
I dreamed about.” 

The technique could revolutionize fields 
inside and outside of research, Bertozzi and 
others say. Griine notes that pharmaceutical 
companies build massive collections of po- 
tential new drugs. But few compounds form 
crystals big enough for x-ray crystallography. 
“This will remove a bottleneck and lead to an 
explosion of structures,” Griine says. & 
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DATA: RETRACTION WATCH AND NSF 


By Jeffrey Brainard; Data analysis and graphics by Jia You; Illustrations by Davide Bonazzi 


early a decade ago, headlines 
highlighted a disturbing trend in 
science: The number of articles 
retracted by journals had in- 
creased 10-fold during the previous 
10 years. Fraud accounted for some 
60% of those retractions; one of- 
fender, anesthesiologist Joachim 
Boldt, had racked up almost 
90 retractions after investigators concluded 
he had fabricated data and committed other 
ethical violations. Boldt may have even 
harmed patients by encouraging the adop- 
tion of an unproven surgical treatment. Sci- 
ence, it seemed, faced a mushrooming crisis. 

The alarming news came with some ca- 
veats. Although statistics were sketchy, 
retractions appeared to be relatively rare, 
involving only about two of every 10,000 
papers. Sometimes the reason for the with- 
drawal was honest error, not deliberate 
fraud. And whether suspect papers were 
becoming more common—or journals were 
just getting better at recognizing and re- 
porting them—wasn’t clear. 

Still, the surge in retractions led many 
observers to call on publishers, editors, and 
other gatekeepers to make greater efforts to 
stamp out bad science. The attention also 
helped catalyze an effort by two longtime 
health journalists—Ivan Oransky and Adam 
Marcus, who founded the blog Retraction 
Watch, based in New York City—to get more 
insight into just how many scientific papers 
were being withdrawn, and why. They be- 
gan to assemble a list of retractions. 

That list, formally released to the public 
this week as a searchable database, is now 
the largest and most comprehensive of its 
kind. It includes more than 18,000 retracted 
papers and conference abstracts dating 
back to the 1970s (and even one paper 
from 1756 involving Benjamin Franklin). It 
is not a perfect window into the world of 
retractions. Not all publishers, for instance, 
publicize or clearly label papers they have 
retracted, or explain why they did so. And 
determining which author is responsible 
for a paper’s fatal flaws can be difficult. 

Still, the data trove has enabled Science, 
working with Retraction Watch, to gain 
unusual insight into one of scientific pub- 
lishing’s most consequential but shrouded 
practices. Our analysis of about 10,500 re- 
tracted journal articles shows the number 
of retractions has continued to grow, but it 
also challenges some worrying perceptions 
that continue today. The rise of retractions 
seems to reflect not so much an epidemic of 
fraud as a community trying to police itself. 

Among the most notable findings: 
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Although the absolute number of annual retrac- 

tions has grown, the rate of increase has slowed. 
The data confirm that the absolute num- 
ber of retractions has risen over the past 
few decades, from fewer than 100 annu- 
ally before 2000 to nearly 1000 in 2014. 
But retractions remain relatively rare: Only 
about four of every 10,000 papers are now 
retracted. And although the rate roughly 
doubled from 2003 to 2009, it has remained 
level since 2012. In part, that trend reflects 
a rising denominator: The total number of 
scientific papers published annually more 
than doubled from 2003 to 2016. 


Retraction rate levels off 

Although the number of retractions ballooned after 
1997, the percentage of all papers retracted rose 
more slowly and leveled off after 2012. 
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*The rate appears to decline after 2015, but numbers are almost 

certainly incomplete because of delays in publication of retractions. 


Much of the rise appears to reflect improved 
oversight at a growing number of journals. 
Overall, the number of journals that report 
retractions has grown. In 1997, just 44 jour- 
nals reported retracting a paper. By 2016, 
that number had grown more than 10-fold, 
to 488. But among journals that have pub- 
lished at least one retraction annually, the 
average number of retractions per journal 
has remained largely flat since 1997. Given 


About the data 


the simultaneous rise in retractions, that 
pattern suggests journals are collectively 
doing more to police papers, says Daniele 
Fanelli, a lecturer in research methods at 
the London School of Economics and Po- 
litical Science who has co-written several 
studies of retractions. (The number per 
journal would have increased, he argues, if 
the growing number of retractions resulted 
primarily because an increased proportion 
of papers are flawed.) 

“Retractions have increased because edi- 
torial practices are improving and journals 
are trying to encourage editors to take re- 
tractions seriously,’ says Nicholas Steneck, 
a research ethics expert at the University 
of Michigan in Ann Arbor. Scientists have 
kept the pressure on journals by pointing 
out flaws in papers on public websites such 
as PubPeer. 

In general, journals with high impact 
factors—a measure of how often papers 
are cited—have taken the lead in policing 
their papers after publication. In 2004, just 
one-fourth of a sampling of high-impact 
biomedical journals reported having poli- 
cies on publishing retractions, according to 
the Journal of the Medical Library Associa- 
tion (JMLA). Then, in 2009, the Committee 
on Publication Ethics (COPE), a nonprofit 
group in Eastleigh, U.K., that now advises 
more than 12,000 journal editors and pub- 
lishers, released a model policy for how 
journals should handle retractions. By 2015, 
two-thirds of 147 high-impact journals, most 
of them biomedical titles, had adopted such 
policies, JMLA reported. Proponents of 
such policies say they can help journal edi- 
tors handle reports of flawed papers more 
consistently and effectively—if the policies 
are followed. 

Journals with lower impact factors also 
appear to be stepping up their standards, 


With more than 18,000 entries overall, the database (retractiondatabase.org) created by the 
staff of the Retraction Watch blog contains more retractions from more journals than databases 
maintained by other organizations. The National Library of Medicine’s PubMed database, 
for example, contains only biomedical journals. In addition, Retraction Watch staff members 
actively search for retraction notices instead of relying only on notices from journal publishers. 
Retraction Watch also uses a taxonomy it developed to record the reason for each retraction. 
Science performed all data analyses for this report in consultation with Retraction Watch, 
using data drawn from the database on 30 August. 
In analyzing the data, we made several choices. For example, we excluded nearly 
7500 retracted conference paper abstracts, which account for about 40% of all the retractions 
in the database. Also, we analyzed retractions according to when the original paper was 
published, not the year the retraction notice appeared. For more details about our analytic 


methods, go to www.scim.ag/RWmethodology. 
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The burden of misconduct 


The majority of retractions have involved scientific fraud (fabrication, falsification, and plagiarism) 


or other kinds of misconduct (such as fake peer review). 
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Changing infractions 


The proportion of retractions involving plagiarism of text—stealing someone else's or duplicating 

one’s own—has risen; one cause appears to be the introduction in 2004 of iThenticate, an internet-based 
plagiarism detection service. Fake peer reviews occur when authors give journals email addresses that 
they control, allowing them to review their own manuscripts. Flawed images include instances of intentional 


manipulation and of error. 
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*Retraction numbers appear to decline after 2015, but are almost certainly incomplete; journals typically take several years to retract papers. 
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Steneck says. Many journals now use soft- 
ware to detect plagiarism in manuscripts 
before publication, which can avoid retrac- 
tions after. 


But evidence suggests more editors 

should step up. 

A disturbingly large portion of papers— 
about 2%—contain “problematic” scientific 
images that experts readily identified as de- 
liberately manipulated, according to a study 
of 20,000 papers published in mBio in 2016 
by Elisabeth Bik of Stanford University in 
Palo Alto, California, and colleagues. What’s 
more, our analysis showed that most of 
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the 12,000 journals recorded in Clarivate’s 
widely used Web of Science database of sci- 
entific articles have not reported a single 
retraction since 2003. 


Relatively few authors are responsible for a 
disproportionate number of retractions. 

Just 500 of more than 30,000 authors 
named in the retraction database (which 
includes co-authors) account for about one- 
quarter of the 10,500 retractions we ana- 
lyzed (see graphic, p. 394). One hundred of 
those authors have 13 or more retractions 
each. Those withdrawals are usually the re- 
sult of deliberate misconduct, not errors. 
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Nations with smaller scientific communities 
appear to have a bigger problem with retractions. 
Retraction rates differ by country, and vari- 
ations can reflect idiosyncratic factors, such 
as a particularly active group of whistle- 
blowers publicizing suspect papers (see 
sidebar and graphic, p. 395). Such confound- 
ing factors make comparing retraction rates 
across countries harder, Fanelli says. But 
generally, authors working in countries that 
have developed policies and institutions 
for handling and enforcing rules against 
research misconduct tend to have fewer re- 
tractions, he and his colleagues reported in 
PLOS ONE in 2015. 


Aretraction does not always signal 
scientific misbehavior. 
Many scientists and members of the pub- 
lic tend to assume a retraction means a 
researcher has committed research mis- 
conduct. But the Retraction Watch data 
suggest that impression can be misleading. 
The database includes a detailed taxon- 
omy of reasons for retractions, taken from 
retraction notices (although a minority of 
notices don’t specify the reason for with- 
drawal). Overall, nearly 40% of retraction 
notices did not mention fraud or other 
kinds of misconduct. Instead, the papers 
were retracted because of errors, problems 
with reproducibility, and other issues. 
About half of all retractions do appear 
to have involved fabrication, falsification, 
or plagiarism—behaviors that fall within 
the U.S. government’s definition of scien- 
tific misconduct. Behaviors widely under- 
stood within science to be dishonest and 
unethical, but which fall outside the U.S. 
misconduct definition, seem to account 
for another 10%. Those behaviors include 
forged authorship, fake peer reviews, and 
failure to obtain approval from institu- 
tional review boards for research on hu- 
man subjects or animals. (Such retractions 
have increased as a share of all retractions, 
and some experts argue the United States 
should expand its definition of scientific 
misconduct to cover those behaviors.) 
Determining exactly why a paper was 
withdrawn can be challenging. About 2% 
of retraction notices, for example, give a 
vague reason that suggests misconduct, 
such as an “ethical violation by the author.” 
In some of those cases, authors worried 
about damage to their reputations—and 
perhaps even the threat of libel lawsuits— 
have persuaded editors to keep the lan- 
guage vague. Other notices are fudged: 
They state a specific reason, such as lack 
of review board oversight, but Retraction 
Watch later independently discovered that 
investigators had actually determined the 
paper to be fraudulent. 
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Ironically, the stigma associated with retraction 
may make the literature harder to clean up. 
Because a retraction is often considered an 
indication of wrongdoing, many research- 
ers are understandably sensitive when one 
of their papers is questioned. That stigma, 
however, might be leading to practices that 
undermine efforts to protect the integrity 
of the scientific literature. 

Journal editors may hesitate to hand 
down the death penalty—even when it’s jus- 
tified. For instance, some papers that once 
might have been retracted for an honest 
error or problematic practices are now be- 
ing “corrected” instead, says Hilda Bastian, 
who formerly consulted on the U.S. Na- 
tional Library of Medicine’s PubMed data- 
base and is now pursuing a doctorate in 
health science at Bond University in Gold 
Coast, Australia. (The Retraction Watch 
database lists some corrections but does 
not comprehensively track them.) The 
correction notices can often leave read- 
ers wondering what to think. “It’s hard to 
work out—are you retracting the article or 
not?” Bastian says. 

COPE has issued guidelines to clarify 
when a paper should be corrected, when 
it should be retracted, and what details 
the notices should provide. But editors 


must still make case-by-case judgments, 
says Chris Graf, the group’s co-chair and 
director of research integrity and publish- 
ing ethics at Wiley, the scientific publisher 
based in Hoboken, New Jersey. 

A concerted effort to reduce the stigma 
associated with retractions could allow ed- 
itors to make better decisions. “We need to 
be pretty clear that a retraction in the pub- 
lished literature is not the equivalent of, 
or a finding of, research misconduct,” Graf 
says. “It is to serve a [different] purpose, 
which is to correct the published record.” 

One helpful reform, some commenta- 
tors say, would be for journals to follow 
a standardized nomenclature that would 
give more details in retraction and correc- 
tion notices. The notices should specify the 
nature of a paper’s problems and who was 
responsible—the authors or the journal 
itself. Reserving the fraught term “retrac- 
tion” for papers involving intentional mis- 
conduct and devising alternatives for other 
problems might also prompt more authors 
to step forward and flag their papers that 
contain errors, some experts posit. 


SUCH DISCUSSIONS UNDERSCORE how far 
the dialogue around retractions has ad- 
vanced since those disturbing headlines 


from nearly a decade ago. And although 
the Retraction Watch database has brought 
new data to the discussions, it also serves 
as a reminder of how much researchers 
still don’t understand about the prevalence, 
causes, and impacts of retractions. Data 
gaps mean “you have to take the entire lit- 
erature [on retractions] with a grain of salt,” 
Bastian says. “Nobody knows what all the 
retracted articles are. The publishers don’t 
make that easy.” 

Bastian is incredulous that Oransky’s and 
Marcus’s “passion project” is, so far, the 
most comprehensive source of information 
about a key issue in scientific publishing. 
A database of retractions “is a really seri- 
ous and necessary piece of infrastructure,” 
she says. But the lack of long-term funding 
for such efforts means that infrastructure is 
“fragile, and it shouldn’t be.” 

Ferric Fang, a clinical microbiologist at 
the University of Washington in Seattle 
who has studied retractions, says he hopes 
people will use the new database “to look 
more closely at how science works, when 
it doesn’t work right, and how it can work 
better.” And he believes transparent re- 
porting of retractions can only help make 
science stronger. “We learn,” he says, “from 
our mistakes.” 


One publisher, more than 7000 retractions 


By Alison McCook, Retraction Watch 


Some 40% of the retractions in the Retraction Watch database have 
a single curious origin. Over the past decade, one publisher—the 
Institute of Electrical and Electronics Engineers (IEEE) in New York 
City—has quietly retracted thousands of conference abstracts. 
Most of the abstracts are from IEEE conferences that took place be- 


tween 2009 and 2011. The 2011 International 
Conference on E-Business and E-Government 
alone resulted in retractions of more than 
1200 abstracts. In all, IEEE has retracted 
more than 7300 such abstracts. Most of the 
authors are based in China, and their papers 
covered topics as diverse as physical sciences, 
business, technology, and social sciences. 
Many of the retraction notices offer few 
specifics about the reason. For example, 
the notice for retracting “The Study on 
Simulating Binaural Room Impulse Re- 
sponse” says simply: “After careful and 
considered review of the content of this 
paper by a duly constituted expert com- 
mittee, this paper has been found to be in 
violation of IEEE’s Publication Principles.” 
So what happened? IEEE hasn’t given 
many details. The group, which sponsors 
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more than 1700 conferences each year, requires peer review of all 
abstracts and papers before publication. But several years ago, in 


Institute of Electrical and Electronics 
Engineers’s spike in retractions 
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its decades-old catalog of abstracts, IEEE staff started to notice 
thousands of summaries that “did not meet our guidelines,” ac- 
cording to a spokesperson. The spokesperson wouldn’t disclose 
how they noticed the issue, “for reasons of operational integrity.” 
The episode may reflect the more rapid and less intensive form of 


peer review that conference submissions of- 
ten undergo compared with papers submit- 
ted to traditional journals, says computer 
scientist Lior Pachter of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology in Pasadena. The acceler- 
ated timetable “allows for quick turnaround 
for ideas and quick sharing,’ he says, but it 
also can mean that mistakes slip through. 

To prevent future mass retractions, IEEE 
says it has formed a committee of staff and 
volunteer experts to serve as “gatekeepers” 
for conference materials and provide an ad- 
ditional level of quality control. That sounds 
like a good step, Pachter says. Researchers 
in quick-moving fields such as computer 
science “know and have known for a long 
time that many [conference] papers are 
problematic,’ he notes. And “people don’t 
want to have garbage in their conferences.” 
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Ascientist’s fraudulent studies put patients at risk 


By Adam Marcus, Retraction Watch 


In biomedical science, most papers that lead to retractions don’t 
threaten anyone’s life. But medical studies published by a once- 
prominent anesthesiologist offer a troubling exception, a story of 
how flawed and fraudulent papers can put patients in danger. 

By 2010, Joachim Boldt was a research leader at Klinikum Lud- 
wigshafen, an academic teaching hospital in 


traction Watch that, as far as he knows, investigators have found 
“no reported [cases] of serious impairment or injury of any pa- 
tient” treated by Boldt (whose current whereabouts and work 
Science could not determine). But many other patients around 
the world likely were touched by the fraud, says Christian 
Wiedermann, an intensive care specialist at the Private Univer- 
sity for Health Sciences, Medical Informatics and Technology in 

Hall in Tyrol, Austria, who has written several 


Germany. That year, a sharp-eyed reader no- 
ticed a suspicious figure in one of Boldt’s 2009 
publications, in the journal Anesthesia & Anal- 
gesia. A later investigation revealed that Boldt 
had likely fabricated data, ignored ethics rules, 


A few authors, many retractions 
Out of more than 30,000 authors in 
Retraction Watch's database, a handful 
accounts for a disproportionately large 
share of all retractions. 


papers about the scandal. Although proving that 
particular patients suffered or died because of 
the misconduct would likely require expensive, 
large-scale studies, he says, “Logic dictates that, 
shamefully, patient harm must undoubtedly 


and committed other kinds of misconduct in 30 
98 articles he published with co-authors. All 
but two are now retracted. 
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have resulted from Boldt’s actions.” 
Researchers from the University of Manitoba 
in Winnipeg, Canada, have tried to assess how 
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Many of those studies had supported the ef- 230 


fectiveness of intravenous solutions contain- 
ing hydroxyethyl starch, or hetastarch, which 
doctors use to stabilize the blood pressure of 
patients during and after surgery or trauma. 
Although hetastarch and related products have 
been in widespread use since the 1960s, they 
are controversial. Study findings have sug- 
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Boldt’s misconduct might have distorted the 
scientific literature. Their analysis, published in 
2013 in The Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, examined 38 published articles, includ- 
ing seven by Boldt, comparing the use of fluids 
containing hetastarch with three other types of 
volume expanders. Taken together, the findings 
of the studies—which involved nearly 11,000 criti- 
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That conclusion is now in doubt. In 2011, af- ev noes  Cantly greater risks of kidney damage and death. 
Hua Zhong, China 4] 


ter the scandal, a group of medical societies in 
the United Kingdom withdrew their influential 
guidelines on intravenous fluid therapy—which 
endorsed colloids—because they included refer- 
ences to four of Boldt’s tainted papers. 
Joachim Stumpp, Boldt’s former boss at 
Klinikum Ludwigshafen, told Science and Re- 
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The future of hetastarch treatments remains 
39 uncertain. This year, the European Medicines 
Agency, which has already curtailed the use of 
the products, proposed banning them outright. 

German authorities reportedly considered 
bringing criminal charges against Boldt but 
have not. 
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Fallout for co-authors 


By Alison McCook, Retraction Watch 


In 2011, chemist Bernhard Biersack, a postdoctoral fellow at the 
University of Bayreuth in Germany, struck a promising deal to col- 
laborate with a well-funded cancer scientist based in the United 
States. They launched a multiyear partnership that Biersack says 
produced 12 journal articles, including seven that reported origi- 
nal research. 

But the seemingly productive alliance soon became Biersack’s 
worst nightmare: He had unknowingly signed on with a scientist 
who would be found guilty of scientific misconduct. That researcher, 
Fazlul Sarkar, formerly of Wayne State University in Detroit, Michi- 
gan, has now had more than 30 of his papers retracted. 

You don’t have to look hard for other cases of collaborators 
ensnared in scandals over fraudulent publications. In one high- 
profile case, social psychologist Diederik Stapel’s tendency to make 
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Volunteer watchdogs pushed a small country up the rankings 


By Ivan Oransky, Retraction Watch 


Drumroll, please: The countries that top our rankings of most re- 
tractions by nation are ... Iran and Romania. 

Why? They’re not among the world’s leaders in the absolute 
number of retractions—that dubious honor goes to the United 
States and China. 

But ranking countries that way can be misleading. The United 
States and China fund many researchers who together publish 
many papers, which in turn can increase the number of papers 
that must be retracted. 

Instead, Science and Retraction Watch created two mea- 
sures that allow consistent comparisons across countries. The 
first is retractions per dollar of national research funding from 
2003 to 2016, which is a proxy for the size of a nation’s scientific 
establishment. The second is retractions 
per paper published. 

By the funding measure, Romania takes 
the top spot. (The United States falls to 
34th, and China to 14th.) But the story 
doesn’t end there: Romania’s leading rate 
of retractions per research dollar probably 
reflects the outsize effect of some dogged 
watchdogs—a small band of researchers 
who have been politely but firmly contact- 
ing journals to point out suspected plagia- 
rism by Romanian authors. That activism 
has led to dozens of retracted papers. 

The effort was launched in 2013 by 
Stefan Hobai of the University of Medicine 
and Pharmacy in Targu Mures, Romania, 
who dubbed it, with no intentional irony, 
the Project dedicated to arrest of the name 
decline of the Romanian achievement 
(PANDORA) in biomedical publishing. 
Hobai tells Science and Retraction Watch 
that he acted because the editors of Acta 
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Medica Marisiensis—published by the same university Hobai 
works for—ignored 17 messages in which he reported articles sus- 
pected of plagiarism. 

Since then, PANDORA’s few members, who other than Hobai 
have remained anonymous, have posted allegations on two blogs, 
including side-by-side comparisons of similar text. The editor 
of Acta Medica Marisiensis has questioned Hobai’s motives and 
called his allegations “vicious.” Editors at three other publications 
have acted on PANDORA’ allegations, but not always in ideal 
fashion: They often simply removed plagiarized papers from their 
websites with no notification or reason, leaving no trace that the 
paper ever existed. That practice runs contrary to guidelines is- 
sued by the Committee on Publication Ethics, an international 
group that advises journal editors. 

PANDORA is just one example of bands of researchers tak- 
ing it upon themselves to clean up the 
literature. Some are subject specific, and 
many, such as PubPeer, are international. 
Others—such as VroniPlag, which began as 
a way to crowdsource suspected plagiarism 
in theses in Germany, and PANDORA~—are 
country specific. 

By the second measure—retractions per 
paper published—lIran tops the leaderboard 
and Romania drops to second (among 
countries that published at least 100,000 
papers from 2003 to 2016; see graphic, left). 
Iran’s position may reflect several high- 
profile scandals involving fake peer review. 
But this analysis may overstate Iran’s re- 
traction rate. That’s because the incidence 
was calculated using a tally of published pa- 
pers developed by the U.S. National Science 
Foundation. That count includes only pa- 
pers published in English. If it also included 
papers published in Farsi—Iran’s national 
language—the rate could change. 
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up entire experiments led to dozens of retracted papers, most of 
which included junior collaborators. 

So how do such disasters affect their careers? The short answer 
is: It depends. 

Some collaborators face a frustrating struggle to clear their 
names. Thomas Hall, a professor of accounting at the University 
of Texas in Arlington, has repeatedly implored the publisher of a 
2002 paper he co-wrote to reconsider its 2015 decision to retract it. 
Hall says the paper was withdrawn simply because another author, 
James Hunton, was found guilty of sweeping misconduct. Hall ar- 
gues the results reported in their paper are valid and have been sup- 
ported by later research. (The publisher, the American Accounting 
Association, didn’t respond to requests for comment.) 

In other cases, co-authors escape relatively unscathed. Biersack, 
for instance, has not been a co-author on any of Sarkar’s retracted 
papers. Still, when Biersack learned about the misconduct, he was 
wotried: Sarkar had contributed data and wording to some of his 
publications. So “I checked my papers with him again,” he says. “I 
could not find mistakes.” 
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Biersack remains a postdoc in Bayreuth, working on a temporary 
contract. He says he has seen no signs that his collaboration with 
Sarkar has held him back; no referees have mentioned it in their 
reviews of his work, for example. 

His experience is consistent with findings reported by Joshua 
Krieger and colleagues at Harvard Business School in Boston in 2017. 
They showed that more prominent authors of papers retracted for 
fraud or misconduct often face greater penalties—in the form of fewer 
citations to their previous work—than do less prominent authors. 
But a different, 2013 study found that when it’s not obvious who on 
a research team was to blame for a retraction, the less prominent co- 
authors experience larger declines in citations, reported Ginger Zhe 
Jin of the University of Maryland in College Park and colleagues. 

To avoid possible career damage, Krieger suggests scientists 
build a portfolio of papers that includes ones written with differ- 
ent co-authors, which can help make a researcher “less sensitive 
to the discrediting of any one paper or researcher.” But even if a 
co-author is hit with retractions, Biersack says, “it does not mean 
the end of your career.” 
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How fish get their stripes—again and again 


Cichlid fish emerge as new models for pattern development and evolution 


By Hugo F. Gante 


onspicuous or otherwise elaborate 
color patterns sported by fishes, 
which constitute half of all living 
vertebrates, are among the most fas- 
cinating, varied, and intricate of na- 
ture. The importance of coloration for 
fishes can be appreciated from its many roles 
in camouflage and communication. The mo- 
lecular and cellular mechanisms underlying 


color pattern development and evolution in 
teleost fish have received considerable at- 
tention, mostly through work in the zebra- 
fish, Danio rerio, and its relatives. In these 
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species, adult horizontal stripes, vertical 
bars, and spots along the body are formed 
by the timely expression of relevant genes 
and the orderly migration and interac- 
tions between three cell types originating 
from embryonic neural crest precursors: 
dark melanophores, yellow and orange 
xanthophores, and iridescent iridophores. 
These cells migrate to their final destina- 
tion in the hypodermis and interact with 
each other at short and long ranges, and 
with their tissue environment, to produce 
color patterns predicted by Turing reac- 
tion-diffusion models, in which periodic 
patterns are produced by the interaction of 
an activator and an inhibitor (7-6). On page 
457 of this issue, Kratochwil et al. (7) show 
that the degree of expression of the newly 
identified color pattern gene, agouti-related 
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peptide 2 (agrp2), in the skin acts as a mo- 
lecular switch mechanism controlling the 
presence or absence of horizontal melanic 
stripes in African cichlid fish. 

Cichlids from the East African Great 
Lakes—Victoria, Tanganyika, and Ma- 
lawi—have the highest sustained rates of 
speciation among vertebrates. Therefore, 
they offer perhaps the most diverse array 
of phenotypes for studying color pattern 
development and evolution in vertebrates. 
Kratochwil et al. used a combination of 
crosses between striped and nonstriped 
species pairs, fine-mapping of F, hybrid off- 
spring and populations, gene expression as- 
says, and functional experiments to narrow 
down the causative region to a 1.1-kb por- 
tion of the first intron that cis regulates ex- 
pression of agrp2. These data indicate that 
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higher expression of agrp2 represses hori- 
zontal melanic stripes in African cichlids. 
Antimelanogenic Agouti genes have been 
implicated in color patterning in tetrapods 
through embryonic expression and estab- 
lishment of a prepattern (8, 9). Although 
agrp2 expression differences in the skin of 
striped and nonstriped cichlids have been 
identified in adults, there are no obvious 
local differences that could explain the co- 
ordinates of stripe location. Indeed, agrp2 
expression levels are similar in melanic and 
nonmelanic skin (7). Thus, it is possible 
that an embryonic prepattern mechanism, 
conserved across vertebrates and involving 
any of the Agouti ohnologs (genes that arise 
from whole-genome duplication), also ex- 
ists in cichlids. Alternatively, melanophore 
migration and patterning might be follow- 
ing particular anatomical landmarks, de- 
fining a boundary and followed by more 
localized interactions with other pigment 
cell types and the extracellular environ- 
ment, to shape stripes in their correct loca- 
tion, possibly following Turing principles. 
Interestingly, melanic bars seem unaffected 
by the expression patterns of agrp2 in the 
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adult skin. This suggests the existence of 
different melanophore lineages, each with 
distinct bar or stripe fates, such as melano- 
phores of embryonic or postembryonic ori- 
gin in Danio species (10). Ablation of agrp2 
expression with CRISPR-Cas9 reconstitutes 
a midlateral stripe in a nonstriped cichlid 
but not a dorsolateral stripe. This points to 
additional genetic or cellular factors con- 
tributing to stripe phenotypes in cichlids. 
Owing to their high species and phe- 
notypic diversity, yet close phylogenetic 
relationship and availability of genome re- 
sources (11), the cichlids enable testing for 
molecular mechanisms involved in parallel 
or convergent evolution like no other ver- 
tebrate model. Stripes are lost and gained 
multiple times according to high or low 
expression of agrp2 in the skin in differ- 
ent cichlid radiations from Lakes Victoria, 
Tanganyika, and Malawi (7). Interestingly, 
regulation of agrp2 expression is achieved 
by different, rather than the same, genetic 
polymorphisms. These findings highlight 
how cis regulation might be a primary 
mechanism for generating phenotypic diver- 
sity from the same genes without requiring 
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Re-evolution (gain and loss) of horizontal stripes 

in cichlid fish from Lakes Victoria, Tanganyika, 

and Malawi is controlled by labile regulatory switches 
of agrp2 expression. 


functional differences in protein sequence, 
particularly if those genes have a cascading 
effect on phenotype based on timing and 
location of their expression (2, 5, 8, 12, 13). 
Hybridization and recombination-mediated 
reshuffling of developmentally important 
cis-regulatory regions is a plausible mecha- 
nism to achieve high phenotypic diversity in 
a short period of time, as in cichlids from 
Lakes Victoria and Malawi, especially given 
the unexpectedly low mutation rates (14, 15). 

Much of the variation in the thousands 
of cichlid species is in the form of exacer- 
bated color patterns and craniofacial phe- 
notypes, which originate from a vertebrate 
evolutionary innovation—the neural crest. 
It seems that cichlids have harnessed this 
embryonic tissue to become one of the 
most diverse groups of vertebrates alive, 
and we now have better tools to investigate 
that. The study of Kratochwil et al. illus- 
trates how advances in genetic engineering, 
driven by CRISPR-Cas9, are bringing classi- 
cal models in ecology, evolution, and behav- 
ior to the molecular developmental biology 
laboratory. A new era has begun in which 
it is possible to demonstrate not only how 
cichlids get their stripes and how that might 
differ from mechanisms shaping zebrafish 
and tetrapod stripes but also how the seem- 
ingly independent stripe and bar modules 
of cichlids are regulated and how cell-cell 
interactions are coordinated during color 
pattern formation. It will finally be possible 
to answer long-standing questions about 
how the astonishing phenotypes of cichlids 
(head, body, and fin coloration; craniofacial 
shape; oral and pharyngeal dentition; fin 
shape; social and reproductive behaviors; 
breeding systems; sex, and even extended 
phenotypes like mating structures) are pro- 
duced and often replicated throughout evo- 
lutionary history. 
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The mechanotransduction of blood pressure 


Two stretch-activated channels in arteries could be targets for some types of heart failure 


By Heimo Ehmke’? 


he arterial baroreceptor reflex is 

the most important mechanism 

for minimizing short-term arterial 

blood pressure fluctuations (7). In 

situations of sudden blood pres- 

sure drops, the baroreceptor reflex 
accelerates heart rate, increases cardiac 
contractility, and induces vasoconstric- 
tion. Conversely, sudden increases in blood 
pressure trigger the opposite response. 
The autonomic nervous system mediates 
these physiological reactions. Patients with 
baroreceptor reflex malfunctions typically 
suffer from orthostatic hypotension, a se- 
vere decrease in blood pressure that occurs 
when standing up, which leads to dizziness 
or even fainting (2). However, how blood 
pressure changes are converted into elec- 
trical signals for neurotransmission has 
remained a puzzle. On page 464 of this is- 
sue, Zeng et al. (3) show that the mechano- 
sensitive ion channels PIEZO1 and PIEZO2 
are transducers of blood pressure in the 
sensory neurons of the autonomic nervous 
system that trigger the baroreceptor re- 
flex. Identifying the molecular players of 
this response may help clarify the role of 
arterial baroreceptors in maintaining nor- 
motension and help develop new drugs for 
the treatment of heart failure. 

The terminals of sensory neurons branch 
into thin fibers within the vascular wall of 
the aortic arch, which is directly down- 
stream of the heart, and the carotid sinus 
in the neck, where the carotid artery di- 
vides before entering the brain. Unusually, 
the vascular wall at these sites contains 
little collagen, which greatly increases its 
elasticity. According to Laplace’s law, even 
very small changes in transmural pressure 
cause large variations in vascular wall ten- 
sion, facilitating mechanotransduction. 
This specific anatomy and the fact that 
pressure is the physiological signal to be 
transduced led to the assumption that the 
primary transducer of the baroreceptor 
reflex is a mechanosensitive ion channel. 
However, proof was lacking, owing to the 
inaccessibility of these thin nerve termi- 
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nals within the vascular wall to electro- 
physiological measurements. 

An alternative strategy to identify the baro- 
receptor reflex transducer is to inhibit the 
suspected mechanotransducer directly and to 
subsequently investigate the secondary con- 
sequences of baroreceptor reflex activation. 
This approach was applied previously (4-7), 
but a baroreceptor reflex response remained 
after genetic or pharmacological inhibition of 
the suspected mechanotransducer. 

PIEZO channels play a role in mechano- 
sensitive processes such as the perception 
of touch stimuli (8), lung inflation (9), and 
shear force on endothelial cells (70) in mam- 
mals. So far, only two isoforms of PIEZO 
channels are known, PIEZO1 and PIEZO2. 
They exhibit considerable differences in 


Arterial baroreceptors 

Arterial blood pressure is continuously monitored by 
PIEZO1- and PIEZO2-expressing sensory neurons, 
which innervate the aortic arch and the carotid 
sinus. PIEZO-mediated activation of sensory nerves 
is responsible for the baroreceptor reflex, which 
maintains blood pressure and heart function. 
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and membrane depolarization. 
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expression: PIEZO1 is expressed predomi- 
nantly in non-neuronal tissues, and PIEZO2 
is particularly found in sensory neurons (77). 
Therefore, PIEZO2 is an attractive candidate 
for the mechanotransduction of blood pres- 
sure in baroreceptor afferents. Surprisingly, 
Zeng et al. found in mice that both channels 
were expressed in the sensory neurons of the 
nodose and petrosal ganglion, which trans- 
mit the signal from the transduction site to 
the medullary cardiovascular center. 

Furthermore, Zeng et al. show that only 
the combined ablation of both PIEZO chan- 
nels suppressed baroreflex-mediated heart 
rate changes and eliminated activation of the 
sensory neurons mediating the baroreceptor 
reflex induced by a rapid increase in blood 
pressure. In accordance with the loss of the 
blood pressure-regulating function of the 
baroreceptor reflex, blood pressure instabil- 
ity was significantly increased in these ani- 
mals. These results demonstrate that PIEZO1 
and PIEZO2 are necessary for the mechano- 
transduction of blood pressure. 

To test whether activation of PIEZO chan- 
nels is also sufficient to trigger a barore- 
ceptor reflex response, Zeng et al. used an 
optogenetic mouse model in which sensory 
afferents of the vagal nerve that express the 
Piezo2 gene additionally express a photosen- 
sitive ion channel protein (9). Light stimu- 
lation of the carotid sinus region as well as 
of fibers of the aortic depressor nerve led to 
heart rate deceleration. Together, these find- 
ings convincingly demonstrate that PIEZO1 
and PIEZO2 function as molecular sensors of 
blood pressure in arterial baroreceptors (see 
the figure). In addition, they answer the long- 
standing question of whether mechanotrans- 
duction takes place in the terminals of the 
sensory nerves or in neighboring cells. 

The findings of Zeng et al. lead the way to 
new research avenues. Mechanosensitive re- 
ceptors are also found in the low-pressure sys- 
tem of pulmonary circulation (in the lungs) 
and in the atria of the heart. Their activity is 
mainly determined by the amount of central 
blood volume and atrial contraction. Signals 
originating from these unknown mechanore- 
ceptors influence the release of the hormone 
vasopressin, an important regulator of wa- 
ter balance, via the Gauer-Henry reflex and 
of the heart rate via the Bainbridge reflex. It 
would be interesting to examine whether ac- 
tivation of PIEZO channels also triggers these 
reflexes from the low-pressure system. 
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Arterial baroreceptors are indisputably im- 
portant for short-term blood pressure regu- 
lation. Whether they also exert a long-term 
inhibitory influence on efferent sympathetic 
nerve activity remains controversial. The 
neurogenic hypertension observed by Zeng 
et al. after ablation of Piezgol and Piezo2 is 
in favor of such an inhibitory function and 
supports the increasingly expressed view that 
arterial baroreceptors are also involved in the 
long-term regulation of blood pressure (12). 
Nonetheless, further studies are warranted 
to clarify the extent to which loss of cardio- 
pulmonary reflexes also contribute to the de- 
velopment of hypertension observed by Zeng 
et al. The identification of PIEZO channels 
as blood pressure sensors opens fascinating 
possibilities for developing new genetic mod- 
els for studying the physiological and patho- 
physiological role of baroreceptors in blood 
pressure regulation. 

The study of Zeng et al. could provide the 
basis for the development of new drugs that 
activate PIEZO channels in order to suppress 
excessive sympathetic nerve activity. This 
could be relevant for patients with chronic 
heart failure, who suffer from a pathophysi- 
ologically increased efferent sympathetic ac- 
tivity, representing an important trigger for 
episodes of acute deterioration of cardiac 
pump function. The development of PIEZO 
channel-activating drugs is likely to be a dif- 
ficult task. In view of the large number of 
important functions that PIEZO channels ex- 
ert, a multitude of potential side effects must 
be considered, such as apnea (interrupted 
breathing), which can be triggered by exces- 
sive activation of PIEZO2 (9), and cardiac 
arrest. The development of a partial PIEZO 
channel agonist may overcome this problem. 
Understanding the physiological and clinical 
consequences of carrying the recently discov- 
ered gain-of-function allele of PIEZOI, which 
may cause baroreflex hyperactivation and is 
present in one-third of the African popula- 
tion (73), could also provide important infor- 
mation on the validity and clinical relevance 
of PIEZO channel agonists. 
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ELECTRON MICROSCOPY 


Pushing the limits of 
electron ptychography 


Subatomic probe sizes in convergent-beam electron 
microscopy offer new opportunities 


By Andrew R. Lupini, Mark P. Oxley, 
Sergei V. Kalinin 


tychographic imaging in transmis- 

sion electron microscopy is based 

on the detection of a huge number 

of diffraction patterns generated as 

an electron-beam probe scans the 

sample. Unlike conventional diffrac- 
tion experiments where information about 
the phase of the scattered beam is lost, by 
scanning the entire sample and recording 
the diffraction patterns, an inversion analy- 
sis can reconstruct the complex amplitude 
of the beam and ultimately the atomic po- 
sitions. Probe beams continue to decrease 
in size and can be much smaller than the 
distance between scatterers. The diffraction 
spots also broaden and interfere with one 
another (see the figure). Analysis of this in- 
terference allows more information to be 
extracted, such as minute details of nuclei 
position and electronic structure that define 
physical properties and enable visualization 
of subtle details of electric fields, orbital or- 
derings, ferroic behavior, and perhaps local 
spins. Ptychography and related techniques 
are poised to revolutionize the field of elec- 
tron microscopy, in much the same way as 
they have in x-ray crystallography (7), and 
as aberration correction has achieved for 
imaging, provided that some key challenges 
can be met. 

This opportunity extends the innovations 
that have occurred since the invention of 
transmission electron microscopy in the 
1930s, which extended the concept of dif- 
fraction from x-ray studies of macroscopic 
crystals to nanometer-scale volumes. The 
development of scanning transmission elec- 
tron microscopy (STEM) (2) and especially 
aberration correction in STEM (3) offered 
the potential of direct atomic imaging by an 
atomically sized focused beam. As a result, 
the past 15 years have seen explosive growth 
of STEM applications in condensed-matter 
physics and materials science. Notably, the 
availability of the Z-contrast imaging mode 
provides a relatively easy way to interpret im- 
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ages, where contrast maxima can be directly 
related to the position of atomic nuclei (4). 
Despite these advances in direct imag- 
ing, fundamentally new opportunities arise 
by detecting the convergent-beam electron 
diffraction (CBED) pattern in STEM, also 
known as a “Ronchigram” after Vasco Ron- 
chi, who pioneered a similar technique in 
light optics. In this case, the size of the 
electronic probe can be smaller than the 
distance between the atomic nuclei, a par- 
adoxical situation from the conventional 
physics perspective because diffraction is 
usually thought of as a nonlocalized effect, 


“Subatomic diffraction... 
imaging opens a 

window into the atomic- 
scale functionalities of 
solids...on a level of single 
structural units.” 


depending only on the spacing between 
scatterers. The process of Ronchigram 
evolution is illustrated in the figure. The 
resulting pattern contains information on 
both the beam shape, and minute details 
of material structure (nuclei position) and 
internal electric and magnetic fields. Re- 
cording these patterns at every position 
in a conventional image generates an in- 
triguing multidimensional dataset, gener- 
ally referred to as four-dimensional (4D) 
STEM, that opens up several new routes 
for analysis. 

Ptychography was first proposed by 
Hoppe in the 1960s, where, just like the 
closely related holography, it was originally 
devised as a route to overcome the resolu- 
tion limit in the electron microscope arising 
from lens aberrations (5). For STEM, the po- 
tential of ptychographic imaging began to 
be realized by Rodenburg and multiple co- 
workers in the 1990s, but general applica- 
tions had to wait until sufficiently powerful 
cameras, computers, and iterative algo- 
rithms for data analysis were developed and 
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refined (6-8). The potential applications of 
these imaging modes were even further 
broadened when Shibata (9), using a seg- 
mented detector, demonstrated that differ- 
ential phase contrast in STEM can transfer 
information about local electric fields with 
atomic resolution. 

Despite the demonstration of atomic 
resolution through these methods, aber- 
ration correction is still critical, and the 
highest sensitivity will still depend on op- 
timizing the rest of the microscope (JO). 
Given the recent upswing of multidimen- 
sional data acquisition in STEM prompted 
both by the availability of pixelated detec- 
tors and anticipation of coming physics 
breakthroughs, the challenges need to be 
considered if these imaging methods are to 
be widely adopted (17). 

Data throughput and storage are key 
areas that must be considered. A useful 
estimate for the coherent beam current in 
a modern high-resolution STEM is a few 
(tens of) picoamperes. At 32 pA, equiva- 
lent to 200 million electrons per second, 
recording a probe position and scattering 
direction for every electron would generate 
~1 GB of data per second. This volume 
corresponds well to modern camera tech- 
nologies and, uniformly distributed over a 
4-megapixel camera of about 50 frames per 
second, would give an average of ~1 electron 
per pixel. However, the first step of most 
processing workflows presently consists of 
binning the data down to a more manage- 
able size, either by integrating over position 
or angle. The challenge will be to condense 
this massive flow into a compressed stream 
consisting of only the useful information 
at the detector side, and/or to develop the 
infrastructure capable of capturing and 
storing these data volumes. Although these 
problems are generally well addressed in 
high-energy physics, astronomy, and scat- 
tering communities, they still need to find 
their way into the STEM field. 


Another consideration is that the probe 
shape, even one that is aberration corrected, 
still has residual nonround aberrations and 
might not be at the ideal position. Unlike 
conventional imaging, spatial incoherence 
cannot be added after the fact by a simple 
convolution but must be included using an 
incoherent sum of CBED patterns taken at 
slightly different positions. For low voltages, 
as often used for two-dimensional materials 
(1, 12), the effect of temporal incoherence 
will complicate the analysis. This consid- 
eration is extremely important, because 
the Ronchigram is determined both by the 
beam shape and structural distortions in 
the material, and hence quantification of the 
underpinning physics is possible only by ac- 
counting independently for the beam shape. 

Even for ideal beam shapes, determin- 
ing the structure of the specimen requires 
progressively more complex theoretical 
models. Simple iterative ptychography may 
be used for suitably thin specimens, where 
various approximations (such as assuming 
that the object only has a small effect on 
the electron wavefront) are reasonable, to 
determine the projected potential. Differen- 
tial phase contrast allows the measurement 
of local electric fields, which also can be re- 
lated to the scattering potential for suitably 
thin specimens (9). However, the quantum- 
mechanical inversion of multiple scatter- 
ing associated with thicker specimens is 
extremely complex. This situation is further 
complicated by inelastic scattering (primar- 
ily plasmons), which further changes the 
CBED patterns (13). Detecting CBED pat- 
terns as a function of defocus or sample 
tilt is an approach to address this problem; 
however, the dimensionality of the data and 
associated challenges grow further. 

Presently, a robust solution requires a 
well-defined experiment, with limits or 
knowledge required for specimen thick- 
ness, probe parameters, aberrations, inco- 
herence, and other parameters. Detailed 


(forward-scattering) simulations of model 
structures require model structures for 
density functional theory, as well as an ac- 
curate method to convert the calculated 
electron densities to scattering potentials. 
With these in hand and incorporation of 
automated workflows to generate multiple 
datasets, the use of deep-learning inversion 
algorithms becomes feasible. The general 
case will need these sort of capabilities, as 
the real breakthroughs will be found where 
experiment turns out to be different from 
expected models. 

Subatomic diffraction, or 4D STEM, im- 
aging opens a window into the atomic-scale 
functionalities of solids—disorder, ferroic 
distortions, and field and orbital struc- 
ture—on a level of single structural units. 
Rapid realization of this opportunity neces- 
sitates initiating interdisciplinary research 
efforts combining electron microscopy, 
data analytics and image analysis (14), and 
machine learning, with special attention 
to the mechanisms of image formation in 
aberration-corrected machines. Initiating 
discussion in this area can serve as a much- 
needed seed to nucleate this effort and es- 
tablish its rapid growth. 
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For large electron beams, the diffraction pattern typical of a crystal is observed (far left). Convergent beams have a full width at half maximum 
(FWHM) comparable to or less than unit-cell distance. The Fourier peaks broaden, giving rise to complex diffraction patterns. 
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CANCER 


The chromatin of cancer 


Understanding tumorigenesis and inherited 
risk for cancer requires a multiomic approach 


By Jussi Taipale’? 


evelopments in modern genomics 

tools have led to rapid progress in our 

understanding of the genetic basis 

of cancer. Recent large-scale efforts 

have primarily focused on two types 

of analysis: mapping acquired so- 
matic mutations by whole-exome and whole- 
genome sequencing (J, 2), and identification 
of common inherited variants that increase 
cancer risk using genome-wide association 
studies (GWAS) (3). Despite the power of 
these technologies, we are still far from un- 
derstanding how the variants and mutations 
found in individual tumors precisely drive 
the oncogenic process. A large number of 
genetic variants increase risk for cancer, but 
most explain only a very small fraction of the 
risk. Furthermore, although acquired somatic 
mutations are found in almost all tumors, 
most do not carry complete sets of mutations 
that, according to our present mechanistic 
understanding, would be sufficient to cause 
cancer. On page 420 of this issue, Corces et 
al. (4) show how a third type of genomics 
approach—functional genomic analyses of 
primary human tumors—can begin to bridge 
this gap in our mechanistic understanding of 
the tumorigenic process. 

The authors analyzed chromatin accessi- 
bility using ATAC-seq (assay for transposase- 
accessible chromatin using sequencing) of 
410 primary tumors representing 23 different 
types of human cancer. Analysis of chroma- 
tin accessibility measures stable binding 
of proteins to the genome; regions that are 
unbound are accessible to enzymes such as 
deoxyribonuclease I (DNase I) (5) or Tn5 
transposase (4). The ATAC-seq method used 
by Corces et al. utilizes Tn5, which inserts a 
linker sequence to accessible DNA and cuts 
it, allowing highly efficient isolation and se- 
quencing of the liberated fragments. Most of 
the human genome is relatively inaccessible 
because it is wound around histone proteins, 
forming nucleosomes, each of which contains 
147 base pairs of DNA. In less than 1% of the 
genome, the histones are replaced by other 
proteins that regulate chromosome structure, 
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or that function as transcription factors to 
direct gene expression. Tn5 can insert DNA 
linkers between such proteins; if the proteins 
are bound tightly, their binding position also 
leaves a “footprint” that is narrower than that 
formed by a nucleosome. DNA accessibility is 
known to correlate with the presence of ac- 
tive gene regulatory elements such as pro- 
moters and enhancers, and is thus commonly 
used as a proxy for gene regulation. Motif 
mining of the accessible regions and analysis 
of sequences under the footprints can then 
be used to infer which sequence-specific DNA 


Sequence and function of 


the cancer genome 

Multiomic mapping and comparison between 
genetic and epigenetic features are required for 
mechanistic understanding of cancer and for 
providing a “fingerprint” of the tumor. Multiomic 
analyses are likely to be important for cancer 
diagnosis and prediction of outcome, as well as for 
guiding treatment decisions and drug development. 
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binding proteins are bound to the accessible 
regions. The power of the approach of Corces 
et al. derives from the combination of deep 
sequencing that allows footprinting with the 
analysis of a large number of samples repre- 
senting different types of cancer. Importantly, 
the samples used are sequenced for muta- 
tion mapping in The Cancer Genome Atlas 
(TCGA) project, facilitating comparative mul- 
tiomic analyses between different data types. 
The motif mining and footprinting analy- 
ses reveal many transcription factors that are 
strongly active in the different cancer types. 
For example, the authors detect androgen 
receptor in prostate cancer and microphthal- 
mia-associated transcription factor (MITF) 
in melanoma, indicating that ATAC-seq can 
pinpoint known cancer type-specific tran- 
scription factors. The identification of acces- 
sible chromatin across multiple cancer types, 
together with detection of expressed genes 
by RNA sequencing, allows inference of DNA 
elements that may regulate gene expression 
(5). This analysis is based on correlation, but 
the authors also validate a subset of the po- 
tential enhancer-promoter links by targeting 
a repressor to the regulatory elements using 
CRISPR-Cas9 interference. Compared to 
RNA sequencing, the analysis of accessible 
chromatin also gives a more detailed “finger- 
print” of the tissue, facilitating classification 
of tumors and analysis of their cellular com- 
position. The chromatin accessibility data 
can also be used to locate elements that con- 
tain variants that may contribute to inherited 
cancer risk, and to identify somatic noncod- 
ing mutations that affect chromatin accessi- 
bility. Given the scale of the dataset and its 
multiomic character, there is great potential 
for new discoveries. Most of the individual 
findings reported by Corces et al. need fur- 
ther validation. However, the large number of 
interesting initial discoveries, such as the link 
between elements near the MECOM gene and 
adverse outcome in kidney cancer, highlights 
the value of the dataset as a reference and as 
a data-mining resource for future studies. 
The analysis of chromatin accessibility in 
primary tumor cells also extends the known 
repertoire of potential gene regulatory el- 
ements. Of those identified by Corces et al., 
35% were not previously known. Many of the 
elements identified from primary tumors are 
likely to be important for normal develop- 
mental and homeostatic processes. However, 
there is good reason to suspect that at least 
some may not be so benign. Our genome is 
likely to encode a large number of potentially 
pathological transcription factor-DNA inter- 
actions (6, 7). This is because cancer-causing 
mutations can directly affect transcription 
factor binding sites, leading to activation of 
normally silent regulatory elements (8). Mu- 
tations can also activate transcription factors 
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that have low or no activity in the correspond- 
ing normal tissues, leading to activation of 
large sets of gene regulatory elements (9). In 
addition, many driver mutations affect chro- 
matin modifiers or alter levels of CpG meth- 
ylation of DNA, leading to destabilization of 
the entire chromatin regulatory system (J, 
2). It is difficult for evolutionary processes to 
remove large sets of potentially harmful ele- 
ments from our genome, as each individual 
element has limited impact at the population 
level, and cancer generally affects individuals 
who are above reproductive age. Therefore, it 
is likely that elements that are specifically ac- 
tivated in cancer are present in our genome. 
Identification of such elements will facilitate 
improved diagnosis and prognosis, and also 
allow investigations of new therapeutic mo- 
dalities to target oncogenic gene regulation. 

The mapping of accessible chromatin 
landscapes is also important for the mech- 
anistic understanding of tumorigenesis. It is 
known that altered activities of transcription 
factors and/or their binding regions drive 
the major forms of human cancer. Cancer 
can thus be considered a disease of gene ex- 
pression, where a combination of mutations 
locks the gene regulatory network of a sin- 
gle cell into a state that drives unrestricted 
cell proliferation (6). Although mutations 
in some oncogenes and tumor-suppressor 
genes are commonly found across many 
forms of cancer, most driver genes are mu- 
tated in a more restricted set of tumors. 
Some of the differences in oncogene com- 
position can be explained by differences in 
mutational mechanisms and proto-oncogene 
expression between the cell types of origin of 
the tumors. However, many oncogenes can- 
not transform fibroblastic cells in standard 
cell-based assays, suggesting that cell line- 
age-determining transcription factors col- 
laborate in some way with oncogenes. The 
mechanisms of such collaboration are cur- 
rently poorly understood, but given that lin- 
eage-determining factors commonly define 
chromatin states, it is likely that accessibil- 
ity of chromatin at specific regulatory sites 
contributes to this process. An important 
contribution of the study by Corces e¢ al. is 
the identification of candidate sets of such 
lineage-specific regulatory elements that are 
critical for the cancer phenotype. 

Cancer genome sequencing efforts have 
revealed that a large number of genes can 
cause cancer. Because most of the driver 
genes are mutated infrequently, making 
mechanistic sense of the cancer genotype 
by straightforward genetic interaction anal- 
ysis requires extremely large sample sizes. 
Combining genomic data with phenotypic 
information is thus an attractive alternative. 
Traditionally, there has been a disconnect 
between cancer genomics and _ large-scale 
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efforts to map the functional genome. The 
Roadmap Epigenomics (J0) and Genotype- 
Tissue Expression (GTEx) (12) projects pri- 
marily focus on normal tissues, whereas 
the main drive of ENCODE (5) is to iden- 
tify functional genomic elements; although 
cancer cells are used as models in some of 
these projects, the cell lines used do not ad- 
equately represent major forms of human 
cancer. Previous epigenomic studies of can- 
cer, in turn, have mainly focused on targeted 
DNA methylation analysis (12), transcription 
factor binding analyses in a few cell lines 
(73), or analysis of histone modifications in 
a particular type of cancer (J4). In this con- 
text, the study by Corces et al. is particularly 
welcome because it paves the way toward a 
large-scale effort to map the functional ge- 
nome of cancer cells. To understand how in- 
dividual tumors form, it is necessary to map 
their genomic features such as germline var- 
iants, somatic mutations, chromosomal con- 
tent, and allelic imbalance (15), together with 
functional genomic features such as genes 
that are essential for growth and survival, 
three-dimensional (3D) chromosome con- 
formation, the DNA methylome, chromatin 
modification state, and accessible chromatin 
landscape (see the figure). Comparing cancer 
types to each other can yield interesting re- 
sults but suffers from the disadvantage that 
all cancers share key phenotypic character- 
istics, such as unrestricted growth. A better 
comparison would be between cancers and 
their cell types of origin. However, the cell 
type of origin of many cancers is unknown, 
and many tumors are thought to originate 
from relatively rare cells (for example, stem 
or progenitor cells). Therefore, it will also 
be necessary to develop analytical methods 
that can detect genomic features from minor 
cell populations or from single cells. Without 
such multiomic maps at the cell-type level, 
it will be exceedingly difficult to move from 
genomics toward understanding the main 
drivers of the phenotype of individual tum- 
ors. Without such understanding, we may 
not be able to conquer cancer. 
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EVOLUTION 


Our shallow- 
water origins 


Coastal habitats represent 
a cradle of diversification 
for early vertebrates 


By Catalina Pimiento'” 


ertebrates encompass all animals 
with a backbone, from fish to hu- 
mans. How and when they evolved 
are questions that have been studied 
for centuries, revealing the origins 
and processes involved in anatomical 
innovations such as jaws, teeth, and paired 
appendages (7). A less explored, but equally 
important question is where they evolved. 
On page 460 of this issue, Sallan et al. (2) 
compile a new database of early occur- 
rences (mid-Paleozoic, 490 to 360 million 
years ago) and site-specific environmental 
information to reconstruct vertebrate an- 
cestral habitats. They report that all major 
vertebrate clades originated in restricted, 
shallow-water environments. 
The environmental context of vertebrate 
evolution had remained a gap in our knowl- 
edge. Understanding the habitat constraints 


“What was so special 
about the shallow-water 
habitats where 
vertebrates diversified?” 


present when key traits evolved is neces- 
sary to answering fundamental questions 
in macroevolution such as the extent to 
which the environment can drive anatomi- 
cal transformations. Reaching this level of 
understanding has been limited mostly by a 
lack of data in available compendia (3). The 
examination of primary data on early fish 
(e.g., from the mid-Paleozoic) revealed that 
their fossil record accumulated in shallow 
waters (4). However, it has been recognized 
that this might be an artifact of a poor fos- 
sil record; in other words, the habitats from 
where ancient fish have been recovered 
might reflect outcrop (the exposure of rocks) 
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availability rather than true origins. Sallan 
et al. explicitly test this possibility and dem- 
onstrate that although fossils of early fish 
are mostly are found in rocks coming from 
depths between 60 and 200 m (5), the early 
diversification of vertebrates was restricted 
to shallower environments of less than 60 m 
of depth. Accordingly, the ancestral habitats 
of early fish are not a sampling artifact. 

Importantly, Sallan et al. show that the use 
of shallow-water habitats as a cradle for di- 
versification was robust and persistent over 
time. Similar to what has been found in ben- 
thic invertebrates (those living in or on the 
bottom sediments of the ocean floor) (6), 
vertebrates continued to originate in shallow 
waters even long after they had diversified, 
dispersed, or evolved anatomic innovations 
(e.g., jaws). Evolutionary shifts to deeper 
waters were far more difficult than to other 
nearshore environments, or to freshwater. 
Nevertheless, early fish managed to occupy 
different aquatic environments along the 
depth gradient. Interestingly, dispersal into 
habitats outside the cradle were not neces- 
sary to evolve new phenotypes. Instead, ma- 
jor body forms [benthic (those adapted to 
live on the bottom of the ocean) and pelagic 
(those adapted to live in the water column)] 
originated in shallow waters before expand- 
ing to new habitats. 

What was so special about the shal- 
low-water habitats where vertebrates di- 
versified? The mid-Paleozoic nearshore 
environments were somewhat different 
from those of today. Seagrasses, mangroves, 
and modern coral reefs had yet to appear. 
Nevertheless, habitat-forming species such 
as stromatolites, sponges, and early corals 
were present (5). During this time, these 
habitats experienced fundamental evolu- 
tionary changes as the water column gradu- 
ally filled with newly evolved nektonic 
forms (organisms able to freely swim) (7). 
Exploitation of the vertical habitat dimen- 
sion was likely driven by competition in the 
saturated benthic zone, and by increased 
ocean productivity resulting from riverine 
influx when arborescent flora evolved on 
land (8). Although these transformations 
took place in all coastal habitats, most origi- 
nation occurred in lagoon-like systems, and 
therefore in sheltered areas. Was the com- 
bination of heterogeneity, habitat structure, 
and protection the foundation for the diver- 
sification of major vertebrate clades? 

Today, protected shallow-water ecosys- 
tems are not only biodiversity hotspots, 
but also serve as essential nurseries for fish 
(e.g., coral reefs, estuaries, and mangroves). 
These ecosystems offer physical structure, 
habitat heterogeneity, and trophic complex- 
ity, thus providing abundant food and ref- 
uge to marine fauna, as well as important 
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services to humans (9). Nearshore systems 
have supported fish diversity for at least 
66 million years (10). Sallan et al. not only 
extend this association to the very origins 
of vertebrates, but also highlight the role 
of shallow waters as a persistent cradle for 
their diversification. Nevertheless, just as 
these environments can support biodiver- 
sity, their reduction can also result in its 
loss. Between five and two million years 
ago, shallow-water habitats contracted as 
a result of dramatic sea-level oscillations, 
likely causing the extinction of a substantial 
number of marine vertebrates (11). Before 
these already-vulnerable organisms had 
time to recover, modern humans started 
degrading their (shallow-water) habitats by 
overexploiting their fauna and destroying 
the structure that provides the foundations 
of biodiversity (72). Sallan et al. show that 
without shallow-water ecosystems, verte- 


brates (humans included) would probably 
not have evolved. Worryingly, it is precisely 
these ecosystems that have been altered the 
most by human activities (13). @ 
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Nearshore environments are the cradle of vertebrate evolution 
Shallow subtidal environments represent the ancestral habitats of early fish. 
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The subtidal region 
Subtidal habitats support fish diversity by offering habitat heterogeneity, 
physical structure, trophic complexity, and shelter. 
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POLICY FORUM 


GLOBAL HEALTH 


Threats to timely sharing of 
pathogen sequence data 


The Nagoya Protocol may impose costs and delays 


By Carolina dos S Ribeiro’”, Marion 
P. Koopmans’, George B. Haringhuizen! 


athogen genome sequence databases 
are taking over important functions 
of physical collections of microbial 
and viral cultures (biobanks), adding 
functionalities for worldwide rapid 
sharing of pathogen genetic resources 
in support of research and outbreak response 
(1). But biobanks and databases also have to 
respect the ownership and rights of the sam- 
ple and data providers, including the sover- 
eign right of states to decide on the use of 
their resources [as stated in the Convention 
on Biological Diversity (CBD) (2)]. Where 
domestic or international regulation in this 
regard is absent or unclear, the integrity of 
databases and biobanks can be threatened by 
divergent interpretations, potentially leading 
to perceived violation of globally agreed sov- 
ereignty rights. In particular, the impact of 
the Nagoya Protocol (NP) to the CBD on pub- 
lic health and infectious disease control is 
highly debated and focused now on whether 
genetic sequence data (GSD) fall within the 
scope of the NP, which thus far has concen- 
trated on access to physical samples. With 
this question on the agenda of the upcoming 
CBD Conference of the Parties (17 to 29 No- 
vember) (3), we explore possible adaptations 
of existing biobank frameworks to support ef- 
ficient transfer of pathogen genetic resources 
(PGR) during public health emergencies. 
Following the West African Ebola outbreak, 
the World Health Organization (WHO), in 
consultation with a broad group of stakehold- 
ers, concluded that “sharing relevant infor- 
mation before publication should become the 
global norm during public health emergen- 
cies...including pathogen sequences.” If GSD 
would fall under the NP, the free sharing of se- 
quences for surveillance and tracking of path- 
ogens and outbreaks could become illegal (4). 
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TRANSFER OF GENETIC RESOURCES 

The NP is an internationally binding treaty, 
adopted in 2010, to regulate access to ge- 
netic resources [thus far agreed for biological 
(physical) samples] and to ensure fair and eq- 
uitable sharing of benefits arising from their 
use (5). The NP determines that governments 
can exercise sovereign rights over resources 
originating from their territory. To this end, 
national legislation has to be in place and 
made transparent, preferably by uploading 
into the CBD’s Access and Benefit-Sharing 
(ABS) Clearing-House. Before users receive 
any sample from abroad, the NP requires 
them to check (i) whether the providing state 
has signed the NP; (ii) whether a law or regu- 
lation is available in the ABS Clearing-House, 
and if not; (iii) to check with the state’s au- 
thorities if any national law prohibits the 
access and transfer of the material. Detailed 
recording of this procedure and correspon- 
dence can prove later due diligence if the 
necessary permit is not available. 

With the NP entered into force in 2014, 
countries can state specific conditions in 
which the receiving party has to acquire two 
types of permissions. First, users must ob- 
tain prior informed consent (PIC) from the 
provider’s country government. Second, the 
monetary and/or in-kind terms and condi- 
tions for utilization of the genetic resources 
[the so-called Mutually Agreed Terms (MAT)] 
need to be obtained from the provider’s coun- 
try government. Differentiation between 
commercial and noncommercial use is in 
the NP and for most countries quite essen- 
tial when deciding on the type and value of 
ABS conditions in their MAT. The NP pro- 
motes the use of internationally recognized 
certificates and their uploading into the 
ABS Clearing-House for everyone to access, 
but other forms of agreements are possible 
[e.g., through letters or a contractual material 
transfer agreement (MTA)]. 

This responsibility of assuring that any 
shipment of samples is compliant to the NP 
by obtaining and transferring acceptable doc- 
umentation presents a substantial burden of 
which many in the research and public health 
community are not well aware. For biobanks, 
where huge amounts of items are stored for 
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multilateral sharing, using standard NP 
certificates is probably the most workable 
way of documenting compliance. 


DEFINITION, IMPLEMENTATION 

A core term in the NP is the “utilization of 
genetic resources,’ defined as “to conduct 
research and development (R&D) on the 
genetic and/or biochemical composition of 
genetic resources, including through the ap- 
plication of biotechnology” (5). But when 
specific activities are considered, R&D is in 
many cases not clear. In addition, the issue 
of “change of intent” is debated, as it is often 
hard to clearly differentiate between non- 
commercial and commercial use. Even when 
jurisdictions provide guidance and interpre- 
tation in this regard (6), uncertainty will re- 
main for curators of international biobanks 
because interpretation of the NP’s scope can 
differ elsewhere in the world. This leaves bio- 
banks in the dark about the legal status and 
terms of use of their collections. 

Another problem is that implementation 
of the NP conditions in individual countries’ 
national legal systems is a time-consuming 
process that has not yet been completed in 
most countries that ratified the NP, 4 years 
after it entered into force (7). Inclusion of 
GSD into the NP could lead to even more 
uncertainty. Opinions on this seem to be 
deeply divided, starting with widespread 
confusion about the definition of “digital 
sequence information” that is now broadly 
used by the NP (8). 

The combination of partial implementa- 
tion of the NP, lack of clarity on rules and 
processes, and differences in interpretation 
at a national level are foreseeable major hur- 
dles, especially in outbreak situations when 
the timeliness of access to PGR is of essence. 
Unless clarity is provided for such matters, 
the ability to respond to outbreaks that re- 
quire international data sharing is likely to be 
severely hampered. These barriers are simi- 
lar for individual researchers and biobanks, 
but the practical impact for large collections 
is more substantial, as due diligence has to 
be exercised with each sample—and possibly 
soon, each GSD—by acquiring bilateral agree- 
ments and necessary documentation deter- 
mining what is permitted on the grounds of 
the specific MAT. 


FOUR MODELS FROM BIOBANKS 

We present here four models, differing in the 
role and responsibility of the biobank in ne- 
gotiating and processing the NP conditions 
concerning PIC and MAT. We searched exam- 
ples of biobanks and biobank networks that 
admit in their collections multiple pathogens 
and supply materials to multiple stakehold- 
ers in different countries. The main difference 
between the models is where the burden to 
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negotiate ABS conditions lies: Some biobanks 
and networks require this responsibility 
from each person (and institute) depositing 
the sample; some take up this responsibility 
themselves, providing services and harmoniz- 
ing procedures; and some simply provide the 
offered materials while leaving the responsi- 
bility to acquire PIC and MAT to (end)users 
(see the table and figs. S1 and S2). 

The American ATCC and Japanese NITE 
are models of nationally curated biobanks 
(see fig. S1). In the ATCC, no provision for 
the acquisition and transfer of NP conditions 
is made, because the United States has not 
signed on to the CBD. Thus, users still have 
to acquire bilaterally all NP documentation 
themselves (7, 9). The time-consuming and 
costly bilateral negotiations with multiple 
countries at a governmental level is prob- 
lematic for the rapid availability of PGR 
necessary in a public health emergency. By 
contrast, the NITE offers certainty about 
the NP conditions of the materials through 
preestablishment of bilateral PIC and MAT 
agreements with certain Asian countries 
to facilitate transfers of genetic resources. 
To our knowledge, this is the only model in 
which a biobank takes up the NP burden also 
for commercial use of materials [though only 
for Japanese stakeholders (10)]. 

The Asian ACM and European ECCO 
models consist of a network of multiple 
national biobanks (see fig. S2). In the ACM, 
there is no need to negotiate bilaterally PIC 
and MAT, because each of the 13 govern- 
ments from the countries in the network 
entered into a memorandum of understand- 
ing (MoU) with the ACM curator. A MoU is, 
in short, not a strictly legally but rather a 
politically binding agreement. In this case, 
individual countries’ PIC and MAT condi- 
tions are waived and replaced by a simple, 


standardized set of ABS conditions. The NP 
burden is in this way facilitated by the net- 
work curator and the result is, in principle, 
rapid sharing of materials for noncommer- 
cial use between network partners (11). By 
contrast, for the ECCO model, the adminis- 
trative NP burden stays on each depositing 
party that has to submit the PIC and MAT 
certificates together with the materials at 
the beginning. The (network of) biobanks 
only control the existence and transfer of 
the NP certificates. When transferring to 
other repositories or end users, a model 
MTA of ECCO must be used, but each time 
the different MAT of each sample has to be 
incorporated (12, 13). Two challenges still re- 
main for both network models: (i) defining 
the line between noncommercial and com- 
mercial activities and (ii) how public health 
activities are interpreted in this regard. 


REDUCE BARRIERS FOR PUBLIC HEALTH 

The American and European models re- 
quire, either at the start (ECCO) or at the 
end (ATCC) of the process, isolate-specific 
bilateral negotiations with the government of 
origin, resulting in (i) a time-consuming pro- 
cess and (ii) a collection in which each isolate 
has different conditions of use. The Japa- 
nese NITE and Asian ACM models, although 
containing facilitated ABS negotiations and 
standard conditions for noncommercial use 
of materials, consist of closed networks in 
which only members benefit from the facili- 
tated channels. The standard MTA for non- 
commercial use in countries outside the ACM 
network is, however, notable: After signing 
an MoU, individual PIC and MAT conditions 
are waived to allow the use of an agreed stan- 
dard MTA. This is a legally binding contract, 
resulting in a multilateral system instead of 


many bilateral negotiations. 


In addition to the above-described mod- 
els, we highlight two multilateral examples 
for negotiating ABS conditions, developed 
to work on a global scale: the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions (FAO) International Treaty on Plant 
Genetic Resources for Food and Agriculture 
(ITPGRFA) developed in 2001, before the 
adoption of the NP, and later recognized 
under Article 4 of the NP (5); and the WHO 
Pandemic Influenza Preparedness (PIP) 
Framework, adopted in 2011. 

The ITPGRFA uses a standard MTA that 
covers commercial and noncommercial use. 
In this MTA, tailor-made benefit-sharing ob- 
ligations are imposed on the individual users, 
as indicated by each providing country, be- 
forehand, in a contract with the centralized 
administrator or curator (J4). Further re- 
search is needed to assess whether this model 
could work efficiently and quickly for patho- 
gens, and at what cost. The PIP Framework, 
by contrast, applies two different standard 
MTAs for the different intents (commercial 
versus noncommercial) of use of influenza 
samples. An in-kind (vaccine supply) and a 
monetary donation are agreed with “industry 
partners” (vaccine, diagnostic, and pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers) to be collected by the 
WHO from the commercial users (5). 

The PIP Framework has been successful 
but has endured several challenges. Labo- 
ratories outside the WHO Global Influenza 
Surveillance and Response System are consid- 
ered potential commercial users by default, 
even if they have a public health mandate. 
The framework also requires a costly admin- 
istrative and stewardship system of $6 mil- 
lion per year (75). In light of such costs, and 
questions about whether other pathogens 
have the potential commercial value of in- 
fluenza, developing similar pathogen-specific 


National and regional biobank models for compliance with the Nagoya Protocol conditions 
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multilateral frameworks for pathogens other 
than influenza does not seem like a sustain- 
able option (7). 

Another way of approaching the undesired 
delay of ABS negotiations, especially for ac- 
cess and use of PGR during public health 
emergencies, is the creation of exemptions for 
this specific context. There is no clear guid- 
ance in the NP for the fast sharing of genetic 
resources in emergency situations, besides a 
general call on countries to pay due regard to 
health-threatening situations, in which they 
may consider in their domestic regulation 
the need for expedited ABS provisions [Ar- 
ticle 8 of the NP (5)]. The European Union 
(EU) regulation on compliance with the NP 
(6) contains a special provision for the shar- 
ing of PGR in public health emergencies, in- 
cluding the role of biobanks, as in the ECCO 
model, as “trusted intermediaries.” The key 
feature is the exemption from the NP’s due 
diligence conditions for a period of 3 months, 
for strains that are likely to be the cause of a 
(possible) public health emergency of inter- 
national concern. After these 3 months, PIC 
and MAT have to be nego- 
tiated or all the materials 
that were shared destroyed. 


resolve dilemmas about definitions and the 
applicability of PIC and MAT to GSD can be 
foreseen. These include disputes about the 
origin of the data due to difficulties in track- 
ing transfers; the legality of use of partial 
sequences; confusion on the status of results 
of metagenomics and reverse genetics; own- 
ership issues on incremental innovation; and 
compliance issues for open science, funders, 
and editors, requiring GSD to be fully and 
publicly available (8). 


CLARIFICATION, COLLABORATION 
With the increasing threat of globally dis- 
persed outbreaks, a global response is of 
crucial importance; hence, the scattered in- 
terpretations and implementations of the NP 
can seriously affect global health by hamper- 
ing the timely sharing of essential PGR (8). 
We found no single biobank or network 
model for compliance with the NP that re- 
solves all challenges for biobanks to facili- 
tate access, rapid transfer, and use of genetic 
resources in all situations and on a global 
scale. The inclusion of GSD in such models 
will only increase complex- 
ity and legal uncertainty, 
adding to the already per- 
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such, formal consent can 
be given retrospectively 
based on a tracking system 
with an attached electronic tag known as the 
global unique identifier. How this exemp- 
tion period will actually work and whether 
it will be good enough remains to be seen. 
Outbreaks can last for a long time, and on 
ethical grounds, the development of state- 
of-the-art diagnostics or pharmaceutical 
products is not easily stopped or turned back 
when people are seriously at risk or suffer- 
ing from diseases. In any case, considering 
an exemption of PGR to the NP should by no 
means imply that benefits are withheld; such 
benefits must be shared at least in the form 
of nonmonetary collaborations and support 
to epidemic control and response. Outbreak- 
related research and countermeasures, such 
as diagnostics and vaccines, must be accessi- 
ble to all affected countries not only as a legal 
obligation, but also as an ethical imperative. 
If GSD will come under the scope of the 
NP, a substantial increase of complex admin- 
istrative mechanisms will arise, both for the 
receiving party and the providing countries, 
as well as intermediaries such as biobanks 
and databases. Additional to managing the 
huge volume of data, a diversity of hard-to- 
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global health...” 


are practically unfeasible 
(8). Additionally, as the 
nature and extent of use of 
GSD are variable, defining benefits from the 
use of the data can be extremely challenging. 
The NP was not developed specifically by and 
for the biomedical field, but for broad biodi- 
versity protection and for fair development, 
trade, and intellectual property objectives, 
which are usually addressed in separate dis- 
ciplines and debated in distinct political in- 
stitutions. This influences the ability of the 
NP to address comprehensively biomedical 
needs and practices, especially during public 
health emergencies. 

For swift outbreak response, the world 
needs to tackle the challenges of excessive 
ownership over genetic resources, possibly 
by transferring due diligence obligations to 
later stages of product development, allevi- 
ating the burden and consequential delay on 
their use for basic research and public health 
surveillance and response. Further needs are 
the implementation of simplified sharing 
agreements based on standardized, multi- 
lateral ABS procedures, harmonizing dispa- 
rate databases and platforms, and clearly 
defining which activities fall under the NP’s 
scope, including how “digital sequence in- 
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formation” will be understood and treated, 
with possible exemptions, at least in cases 
of public health emergencies. Only then 
will research laboratories and public health 
institutes be able to contribute optimally 
to global collaborations for state-of-the-art 
diagnostics and swift surveillance and re- 
sponse in public health emergencies. 
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PARTISANSHIP 


Us against them 


Is contemporary partisanship “identity all the way down”? 


By Christopher M. Federico 


f there is a single buzzword that sums 

up American politics in the present 

era, it is “polarization.” Though citizens 

and commentators alike loosely use 

the term to refer to the acrimony that 

characterizes relations between Demo- 
crats and Republicans, political scientists 
often have something very specific in mind 
when they talk about polarization. These 
days, that “something” is the tendency for 
the two political parties to strongly dislike 
one another—what scholars refer to as “af- 
fective polarization.” 


tification. For many, she argues, being a 
Democrat or a Republican has become in- 
creasingly important to their sense of self. 
If I identify psychologically with a particu- 
lar party, my animosity toward the other 
political “team” and desire for a partisan 
“victory” become ends in themselves—even 
when I don’t have especially strong feelings 
about a specific issue on which we disagree. 

Mason argues that party identities 
have become powerful because they over- 
lap more and more with other important 
identities, such as race, religious affilia- 
tion, or thinking of oneself as a liberal or 
a conservative. As she puts it, partisans 


ILLUSTRATION: CHRISTOS GEORGHIOU/SHUTTERSTOCK 


But why has affective polarization be- 
come such a prominent feature of Ameri- 
can political life? In Uncivil Agreement, 
Lilliana Mason provides a novel and com- 
pelling answer. 

By way of background, a common expla- 
nation for why Democrats and Republicans 
have come to dislike one another so much 
is that they take starkly different views on 
the issues. This would seem to make sense: 
If your political goals differ from mine, I 
am less likely to feel warmly about you. 

Mason takes issue with this explana- 
tion and instead suggests that polarization 
is rooted in a primal sense of team iden- 
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have become “socially sorted”: Liberals, 
people of color, and the less religious in- 
creasingly identify as Democrats, whereas 
conservatives, whites, and the more reli- 
gious increasingly identify as Republicans. 
Thus, partisan affiliations now also imply 
differences in ideology, race, and religion, 
reinforcing our sense of distance from, and 
competition with, those who belong to the 
opposing party. 

Mason fleshes this argument out over 
the course of an eminently readable narra- 
tive. After laying out the book’s basic prem- 
ise in the first few chapters, she provides 
descriptive evidence that Americans have 
socially sorted themselves into different 
parties as a function of ideology, race, and 
religion and that they have become more 
hostile to those on the other partisan team. 
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Uncivil Agreement 
How Politics Became 
Our Identity 
Lilliana Mason “¢ 
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She then documents the consequences of 
these developments. 

In Mason’s fifth chapter, perhaps the most 
important in the book, she provides evidence 
that it is socially sorted partisans rather than 
partisans with extreme issue positions who 
are more likely to dislike members of the 
other party and show biases in favor of their 
own party. For example, Democrats who also 
label themselves as liberals are more likely 
to dislike Republicans, even when those 
same Democrats express relatively moder- 
ate or even conservative issue positions. In 
subsequent chapters, Mason expands on this 
point, demonstrating that citizens whose 
partisan identities overlap with their ideol- 
ogy, race, or religious orientation are more 
likely to express anger toward members of 
the other party and are more likely to bring 
that anger into the public arena by partici- 
pating in politics more avidly. 

She concludes by reviewing the impli- 
cations of her argument for the future of 
American democracy. Though Mason is cir- 
cumspect about how easily we might tamp 
down the identity-fueled conflict currently 
at the heart of American politics, she does 
discuss several scientifically informed steps 
for us to consider. Some of these are clas- 
sic remedies for intergroup conflict empha- 
sized by psychologists, such as increased 
contact between Democrats and Repub- 
licans and finding shared goals or identi- 
ties that can unite people across partisan 
lines. Others focus on possible changes in 
the parties themselves, including a stron- 
ger emphasis among party leaders in set- 
ting norms of comity and tolerance and the 
prospect of intensified divisions in the Re- 
publican Party that introduce “cross-cutting 
cleavages that suppress social polarization 
and social distance.” 

Mason’s book is both enjoyable to read 
and invaluable for making sense of our po- 
larized politics. Above all, it hammers home 
the overriding importance of social iden- 
tity for how citizens navigate the political 
world. Though this has been understood by 
psychologists for some time (J), it has only 
recently begun to be fully appreciated by 
students of political behavior. 
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POLITICAL ATTITUDES 


The political legacy of slavery 


Racial tension continues to influence political attitudes in 
U.S. regions that once depended on slave labor 


By Amber Spry 


ebates about immigration, the emer- 
gence of #BlackLivesMatter and NFL 
activism, and the lingering presence 
of alt-right and white supremacy 
movements signal that racial atti- 
tudes still color interactions in the 
United States. Amid this backdrop, Deep 
Roots emerges as a story about the determi- 
nants of white racial attitudes in the South, 
a region known for being more ideologically 
and politically conservative than the rest of 
the country, particularly on racial issues. 

The book argues that political culture in 
the South can be explained by the path de- 
pendence of political attitudes—that is, that 
ideas, norms, and behaviors of the past can 
influence the present. The argument sits in 
dialogue with a long-standing literature in 
institutional path dependence but differs in 
its approach by making political attitudes 
and behaviors, rather than institutional 
outcomes, the subject of observation. The 
authors make an important contribution by 
showing that just as attitudes and behav- 
ioral norms can be passed down through 
families and social circles, so too can they 
be reinforced by institutions. 

Authors Avidit Acharya, Matthew Black- 
well, and Maya Sen begin Deep Roots by 
highlighting two southern cities: Green- 
wood, Mississippi, and Ashville, North 
Carolina. Situated in the Mississippi Delta, 
Greenwood has a little more than 15,000 
residents, the majority of whom are Afri- 
can American and vote predominantly for 
the Democratic Party. Greenwood’s white 
residents, who are in the minority, are 
overwhelmingly conservative. In contrast, 
Ashville, a city with around 83,000 resi- 
dents, has a predominantly white popula- 
tion that is more liberal by comparison. 

The authors use these two cities to re- 
veal what they believe to be a broader 
pattern in the present-day politics of the 
American South: Some areas have grown 
relatively liberal in their politics while 
other areas—particularly areas along the 
“Black Belt” region, where slavery was 
most prevalent—remain among the most 
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ideologically and politically conservative 
places in the country. 

These differences, the authors argue, exist 
because cities like Greenwood were places 
where the local economy was rooted in slav- 
ery, whereas in places like Ashville it was not. 
Through survey analyses, they show that in 
areas of the South where slavery was preva- 
lent, white respondents were less likely to 
identify as a Democrat, less supportive of af- 
firmative action, and more likely to express 
racially resentful attitudes. 

The book provides a detailed account of 
how behavioral paths in the South diverged, 
supported by quantitative analysis and com- 
pelling anecdotal evidence, and explains 
why these trajectories were not disrupted 
by events such as the passage of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 and the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965. And although the authors show that 
outcomes did improve for minorities in the 
Black Belt after both acts were passed (more 
African Americans were registered to vote, 
educational attainment increased, and gaps 
in income inequality narrowed), the political 
attitudes and behaviors of whites in this re- 
gion remained conservative. 

The authors reassure readers that targeted 
policy interventions can attenuate the effects 
of slavery on important outcomes related 
to social, political, and economic inequality 
between white and black Americans. But to 
the related question of whether these policy 
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interventions have impacted latent attitudes 
among conservative white Americans, the 
book’s evidence suggests that negative racial 
attitudes held by southern whites about black 
Americans are remarkably persistent. 

Although the analysis in Deep Roots is 
limited in scope to the American South, the 
theory of behavioral path dependence pre- 
sents several ways forward for continued 
work to examine the contours of political 
attitudes, both in the United States and in 
comparative contexts. For example, I won- 
der whether behavioral path dependence is 
a useful framework for understanding race- 
related political attitudes on issues such as 
immigration. Additionally, I am curious to 
know the extent to which behavioral path 
dependence also helps explain more posi- 
tive attitudinal developments, or whether the 
emergence and persistence of progressivism 
requires a different theory. 

Scholars of racial attitudes have long con- 
sidered how such attitudes are transmitted 
across generations through history, culture, 
and institutions, and Deep Roots makes a 
historically penetrating and _ theoretically 
meaningful contribution to that body of lit- 
erature. The book is engaging and thorough 
in its analysis and puts forth theory that will 
be useful for readers specifically interested in 
the intersections of political geography, racial 
attitudes, and political behavior. 
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Town hall meetings in the United States 
tend to attract politicians’ biggest 
supporters and their most vocal critics, 
leaving out a wide swath of constitu- 
ents. But with the advent of online 
communication platforms, that needn't 
remain the case. This week on the 
Science podcast, David Lazer outlines a 
technology-enabled framework for cre- 
ating a more representative democracy. 
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Broader conservation 
strategies needed 


Over the past 3 years, the Mauritian 
flying fox (Pteropus niger), a Mascarene 
endemic and threatened island fruit 

bat, has been culled to half its global 
population in attempts to increase fruit 
producers’ profits (J). As a result, its Red 
List status was recently reassessed from 
Vulnerable to Endangered (2). Culling of 
flying foxes has been shown to be ineffec- 
tive in boosting profits of commercial fruit 
producers; lychee production dropped by 
some 70% (3) after the previous mass cull- 
ing campaigns. Despite the risks, the lack 
of benefits, and the existence of effective 
alternatives (4), Mauritius is planning a 
new mass cull for 2018 (5). 

The fruit bat is the last survivor of three 
Pteropus species and of other large frugi- 
vores such as Dodos and giant tortoises 
that used to inhabit the island (6). By 
eating fruits and potentially disseminating 
seeds of about half of the native trees of 
the island’s forests (7), the species fulfills 
a keystone ecological role in Mauritius’s 
remnant native habitats. Only 5% of these 
habitats remain, and they harbor one of 
the most threatened biota worldwide (8). 

Mauritius’s biodiversity protection law 
was weakened in 2015 specifically to enable 
mass culls (9), which are supported by 
National Parks and Conservation Service 
resources that were originally intended to 
conserve the country’s threatened biodiver- 
sity (10). Events unfolding in Mauritius are 
exposing the limitations to the approach 
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local and international conservationists 
and conservation organizations have used 
as they call for reasonable management. 
Evidence, appeals, petitions, articles (11), 
street protests, and the missions of inter- 
national experts such as the International 
Union for Conservation of Nature (10) have 
been largely ignored. 

Conservationists should diversify and 
intensify their approaches for tangible 
results by incorporating litigation that 
stalls unnecessary biodiversity destruc- 
tion (12). For example, the 2015 mass cull 
breached the law in place at the time 
and therefore may have been prevented 
by an injunction (9). In the longer term, 
conservationists should apply marketing 
persuasion principles to conservation. 
They should focus on educating the public, 
fruit producers, and ministry advisers and 
technicians about the ineffectiveness of 
culling and the nonlethal alternative solu- 
tions. Conservationists should also identify 
and address barriers to the implementa- 
tion of evidence-based policy, including 
the focus on short-term goals driven by 
election cycles at the expense of long-term 
environmental interests (12). 
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Protect NIH’s DNA 
advisory committee 


The Recombinant DNA Advisory 
Committee (RAC) was founded at the 
behest of concerned scientists based on 
the principle that public trust of advanced 
technologies must be earned through 
transparency and expert deliberation. For 
more than 40 years, the RAC has served 
as custodian of the National Institutes of 
Health (NIH) guidelines, with responsi- 
bilities in human gene therapy evolving 
from regulatory to advisory to the NIH 
and Food and Drug Administration 
(FDA). However, the NIH director and 
FDA commissioner have proposed the 
elimination of RAC review of human gene 
therapy protocols (1, 2). 
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The changes proposed to the NIH 
guidelines are even broader: “Eliminat[e] 
references to the RAC, including its roles in 
[human gene therapy] and biosafety” (3). 
The NIH and FDA cited a lack of recent RAC 
reviews (three in 2 years) as justification for 
the changes (1). Yet, since the NIH accepted 
the Institute of Medicine’s reeommenda- 
tions to restrict the RAC’s advisory role (4), 
NIH itself, not the RAC, is responsible for 
setting the RAC’s agenda (5). Removing RAC 
involvement from all aspects of human gene 
therapy and laboratory biosafety continues 
a worrisome trend of cutting independent 
experts and public discussion out of govern- 
ment decision-making (6). 

ClinicalTrials.gov has been proposed as 
an alternative to the RAC (1). However, 
this system does not extend to laboratory 
research, provides insufficient information 
about ongoing human gene therapy trials 
to satisfy the public’s interest in transpar- 
ency, and—unlike the RAC—involves no 
scientific oversight (7). Current regulations 
require only that clinical trial results be 
posted within 1 year of trial completion 
(8), and in practice, this information is 
rarely posted. 

Local institutional biosafety committees 
and institutional review boards, whose 
expertise varies widely, now assume sole 
responsibility for assessing the hazards and 
ethics of research using emerging recom- 
binant DNA technologies and planning 
appropriate steps for their mitigation. At 
a recent meeting convened by the NIH 
Office of Science Policy, representatives of 
institutional biosafety committees voiced 
concern over these responsibilities and 
asked instead for better guidance on new 
emerging technologies from the NIH and 
the RAC (9, 10). We urge the NIH direc- 
tor to reconsider the consequences of the 
proposed changes and ensure that viable 
alternatives are in place that preserve the 
transparency and accountability required 
to maintain public trust in the regulation 
of recombinant DNA, laboratory biosafety, 
and human gene therapy (11). 
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The power of 
agricultural data 


Federal agricultural data collection and 
management in the United States is decen- 
tralized and fragmented, hampering the 
ability of policy-makers to empower growers 
and researchers in data analytics. A bill 
introduced by Senators John Thune (R-SD) 
and Amy Klobuchar (D-MN) and included 

in the Senate farm bill could help. Bipartisan 
bill S. 2487, the Agriculture Data Act of 2018 
(1), directs the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA) to establish a secure data warehouse 
and a protocol for confidential data sharing 
with university researchers to allow for better 
use of the USDA’ vast data resources. This 
would unlock enormous opportunities for 
data-driven scientific discovery that will even- 
tually lead to better conservation outcomes. 

Broadly linking historic microdata across 
the USDA will lead to research and tools 
that could better enable producers and 
policy-makers to identify and operational- 
ize activities that improve water quality, risk 
management policies, nutrient effluence 
management, fertility and pesticide use, and 
in-field management (2-6). Pollution mitiga- 
tion and economic growth are not mutually 
exclusive (7), but better data analytics and use 
of existing data are necessary to bridge the 
gap. Rapid advancements in georeferenced 
technologies and analytics offer an unprec- 
edented opportunity to use these data to 
enable smarter production systems. 

The Agriculture Data Act of 2018 would be 
an important first step to harness the power 
of USDA data, providing researchers the 
ability to conduct big-data-oriented research 
in agriculture, the environment, nutrition, 
and supply chains. Such research would 
enable the design of policies that inspire 
changes in agricultural practices, improve 
producer profitability, and lead to better 
environmental outcomes. Strongly held 
concerns about data privacy have inspired 
frequent conversations among producers, 
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researchers, conservation groups, congres- 
sional leaders, and USDA legal counsel 
experts about best approaches to data 
integration. The proposed Agriculture 
Data Act of 2018 ensures the protection of 
private data while unleashing the power of 
data that are currently siloed by the federal 
government. We encourage its passage. 
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fossil maxilla as evidence of the earliest 
known anatomically modern human outside 
Africa. However, the fossil’s reported age of 
177,000 to 194,000 years relies on flawed 
interpretations of uranium-series data. 

We contend that those data support a 
minimum age of no more than ~60,000 

to 70,000 years. 
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Avner Ayalon, Miryam Bar-Matthews, 
Gerhard W. Weber, Rolf Quam, Yossi 
Zaidner, Mina Weinstein-Evron 

Our original claim, based on three indepen- 
dent numerical dating methods, of an age 
of ~185,000 years for the Misliya-1 modern 
human hemi-maxilla from Mount Carmel, 
Israel, is little affected by discounting 
uranium-series dating of adhering crusts. 

It confirms a much earlier out-of-Africa Homo 
sapiens expansion than previously suggested 
by the considerably younger (90,000 to 
120,000 years) Skhul/Qafzeh hominins. 
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Comment on “The earliest modern 
humans outside Africa” 


Warren D. Sharp™ and James B. Paces” 


Hershkovitz et al. (Reports, 26 January 2018, p. 456) interpreted the Misliya-1 fossil maxilla 
as evidence of the earliest known anatomically modern human outside Africa. However, 
the fossil’s reported age of 177,000 to 194,000 years relies on flawed interpretations 

of uranium-series data. We contend that those data support a minimum age of no more 


than ~60,000 to 70,000 years. 


isliya-1, part of the maxilla of an ana- 

tomically modern human from Misliya 

Cave, Israel, was assigned an age of 177 to 

194 thousand years (ky) (1). Methods 

using U-series disequilibrium to date the 
fossil included combined U-series and electron 
spin resonance (US-ESR) on tooth enamel, laser- 
ablation *°°Th/U dating of dentine, and 7°°Th/U 
dating of soil carbonate encrusting the maxilla. 
The US-ESR age estimate of 174 + 20 ky (all errors 
20) was considered a maximum age because the 
fossil was irradiated during three computed to- 
mography scans prior to dating (7). Laser spots 
across a section of dentine yielded broadly con- 
sistent ?°°Th/U age estimates between 83 + 9 
and 62 + 3 ky. A™°Th/U age estimate of 185 + 8 ky 
on soil carbonate was interpreted as a minimum 
age for the fossil; however, that date is not sup- 
ported by the U-series data in (2). 


Fig. 1. Isotope evolution diagram showing U-Th 
activity ratios for crust samples Maxilla-1 through -8 


calculated from data reported in (1). Straight 


lines are isochrons labeled in ky at their upper ends. 
Curved heavy lines show closed-system evolution 


with time for selected initial 2°4U/73°U values. 
Uncorrected (green error ellipses) and detritus- 


corrected (red crosses) compositions of crusts are 
shown. Errors for detritus-corrected compositions 


are not shown for clarity but would be much 


larger than the ellipses shown for measured ratios. 


Thick arrow indicates expected displacement 


produced by loss of uranium (or gain of ?°°Th). The 
region containing Maxilla-6, to the right of and below 
closely spaced isochrons defining the infinite-age line, 
cannot be reached by evolution in closed U-Th systems. 


Thin solid arrows that connect uncorrected and 


detritus-corrected compositions for crust samples 
project away from the model detritus (red star). 
Detritus-corrected compositions are those reported in 
(1), except for that of Maxilla-2, which was recalculated 0.8 
from uncorrected ratios in (1). Dashed arrow shows 
direction of accurate detritus correction for crust 
Maxilla-6. Laser-ablation data for dentine (open brown 


A reported age of 185 + 8 ky for crust sample 
Maxilla-6 is crucial to the central claim of 
Hershkovitz et al., but that sample has clearly 
failed to maintain a closed U-series system. The 
authors erroneously reported an uncorrected age 
of “equilibrium” for Maxilla-6 [table $2 of (7)]. In 
fact, Maxilla-6 has an uncorrected 7?°Th/?*U ac- 
tivity ratio greater than 1.0, indicating an excess 
of 2°Th over its parent 3417 (2). This condition is 
commonly produced when materials lose ura- 
nium relative to thorium after deposition, thereby 
violating a fundamental premise of radiometric 
dating. We contend that the reported age for 
Maxilla-6 was obtained by incorrectly computing 
detritus-corrected U-series isotope ratios, as de- 
scribed below. 

Figure 1 shows measured and detritus-corrected 
activity ratios (solid ellipses and red crosses, re- 


spectively) for all eight maxilla crusts analyzed in 
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ellipses between 50- and 100-ky isochrons) are from 


table S1 of (1). 
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(1). Maxilla-6 may have originally had a compo- 
sition similar to other crusts; however, its mea- 
sured ”°Th/”*8U activity ratio is too high to be 
produced by closed-system radioactive decay, indi- 
cating that the sample has likely lost uranium after 
crust formation (Fig. 1, thick arrow). 
Hershkovitz et al. recognized that measured 
U and Th compositions represent mixtures of 
authigenic soil carbonate and detrital silicate 
containing extraneous 7°°Th, ?°*U, and ™°8U pro- 
portional to the amount of common Th (??Th) 
present in the detritus. Using the observed 7?’Th 
abundance and a model detritus composition, we 
derived the composition of the authigenic car- 
bonate by mathematically subtracting U-series 
isotopes associated with the detritus from mea- 
sured compositions. In Fig. 1, model detritus (red 
star) is assumed to have a Th/U value similar to 
Earth’s average upper crust and U-series isotopic 
ratios in secular equilibrium (7°°Th/??°U and 
2347/2381 activity ratios = 1.0) as in (1). Subtrac- 
tion of detritus moves the calculated detritus- 
corrected compositions radially away from the 
model detritus by an amount that scales with 
the level of contamination (solid black arrows) 
(3). Proper correction for detritus in Maxilla-6 
likewise moves its composition away from the 
model detritus, further into the open-system 
region (dashed arrow). However, the detritus- 
corrected composition reported for Maxilla-6 
in (1) is displaced in the opposite direction (Fig. 1, 
red cross #6). The erroneous corrected composi- 
tion is misleading because it implies that an age 
can be calculated for Maxilla-6, which has clearly 
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failed to maintain a closed U-series system. More- 
over, the inaccurate corrected composition for 
Maxilla-6 in (7) yields an unreasonable initial 
al Od 8 activity of ~0.75, unlike other soil car- 
bonates from Misliya Cave and elsewhere that 
are enriched rather than depleted in 7*“U relative 
to 5U (4, 5). 

Calculations using Isoplot (6), an application 
widely used to reduce U-series data, produce an 
inaccurate detritus-corrected composition and 
age for Maxilla-6 similar to those given in (J). 
This is apparently a consequence of the unusual 
composition of Maxilla-6, which has a higher 
Th/U value than the model detritus, making it 
unsuitable for U-series dating. We infer that the 
?2Th-rich composition of Maxilla-6 lies outside 
the range of applicability of the algorithm 
used by Isoplot for calculating detritus-corrected 
compositions. 

Detritus-corrected 7?°Th/U age estimates of 70 
to 19 ky were reported for seven additional max- 
illa crust samples (1). All are moderately to highly 
contaminated by silicate detritus. Assuming a 
detritus composition like that in (J) and un- 
certainty propagation as in (5, 7), we calculate 
?30Th/U ages of 60 + 20 and 61.7 + 3.8 ky for the 
two least contaminated samples, Maxilla-7 and -8. 
Use of a three-dimensional ?°°Th-??Th-?™U- 
880] isochron approach, which requires no as- 
sumptions regarding the isotopic composition 
of detritus, shows that Maxilla-7 and -8 are ap- 
proximately collinear with the model detritus 
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composition (Fig. 2). A regression using all mea- 
sured data, save Maxilla-6, yields an estimated 
isochron age of 60.6 + 8.4 ky, albeit with a high 
degree of scatter. Finite age estimates can be cal- 
culated for the more severely contaminated sam- 
ples Maxilla-1 through -5; however, our results 
yield age uncertainties ranging from 56 to >350%. 
Much smaller errors for corrected U-series ages 
are reported in Hershkovitz et al. [table S2 of (1)] 
as a result of failing to propagate uncertainty 
arising from the large detritus corrections. We 
contend that such errors severely underestimate 
actual uncertainties. 

We note that compositions and age estimates 
of the most suitable crusts, Maxilla-7 and -8, are 
broadly consistent with results from laser-ablation 
U-series analyses of fossil dentine (Fig. 1, open 
ellipses) with a mean age of 70.2 + 1.6 ky (J). 

In sum, most samples of carbonate encrusting 
Misliya-1 analyzed in Hershkovitz et al. are un- 
suitable for U-series age interpretation. Only two 
carbonate crust samples are sufficiently pure to 
provide reliable U-series dates. If they have main- 
tained closed U-series systems, results for Maxilla- 
7 and -8 support a minimum age of ~60 ky for the 
fossil, similar to values determined by laser abla- 
tion on dentine (7). We contend that there are 
no reliable U-series dates for Misliya-1 older than 
~70 ky. Previously known fossils of anatomically 
modern humans in the Levant are as old as 90 to 
120 ky (8-10). Thus, the claim that Misliya-1 is the 
earliest such fossil is not supported by U-series 
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Fig. 2. Projection of a three-dimensional 
230Th-232Th-234Y-238y isochron showing 
activity ratios for all maxilla crusts analyzed 
in (1) except Maxilla-6. The isochron regression 
(dash-dot line) is controlled mainly by data 

for Maxilla-7 and -8, the least contaminated 
crusts, and is consistent with the assumed model 
detritus composition (red star). More contami- 
nated crusts Maxilla-2 through -5 have 2°°Th/238U 
ratios approaching those of the model detritus. 
MSWD = mean square weighted deviates, a 
measure of the observed scatter relative to that 
expected from analytical errors alone. 


dating in Hershkovitz et al. Published thermo- 
luminescence dates from burnt lithic artifacts 
from Misliya Cave suggest ages of ~140 to 212 ky 
for associated sediments (1, 17), but the available 
dates on the human fossil cannot rule out the 
possibility that the fossil dates to a younger 
interval. 
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PALEOANTHROPOLOGY 


Response to Comment on 
“The earliest modern humans 


outside Africa” 


Israel Hershkovitz’?*{, Mathieu Duval®*}, Rainer Griin®®, Norbert Mercier®, 
Helene Valladas’, Avner Ayalon®, Miryam Bar-Matthews*, Gerhard W. Weber”, 
Rolf Quam”®, Yossi Zaidner™, Mina Weinstein-Evron™ 


Our original claim, based on three independent numerical dating methods, of an age of 
~185,000 years for the Misliya-1 modern human hemi-maxilla from Mount Carmel, Israel, is 
little affected by discounting uranium-series dating of adhering crusts. It confirms a much 
earlier out-of-Africa Homo sapiens expansion than previously suggested by the 
considerably younger (90,000 to 120,000 years) Skhul/Qafzeh hominins. 


n reply to Sharp and Paces’ comments on our 

recent paper (J), we here clarify some points 

that may have remained unappreciated in 

our initial work. Sharp and Paces (2) claim 

that Misliya-1 may not be as old [177 to 194 
thousand years (ka)] as we argued (1). They pro- 
pose an alternative interpretation for the U-series 
data we reported on calcitic crusts [table S1 of ()], 
leading to the calculation of an apparent age of 
60 to 70 ka. This age provides a minimum age for 
Misliya-1, as we also noted in the original paper 
(1). Although their reanalysis appears robust, 
Sharp and Paces give little credence to the im- 
portance of other dating evidence, such as the 
thermoluminescence (TL) dating of 23 samples 
from the associated Early Middle Paleolithic (EMP) 
lithic assemblage of the site (3). In this reply, we 
address (i) the uncertainties and limitations in 
the isochron U-series analysis of the calcitic 
crusts, (ii) the comprehensive evidence presented 
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in the original paper for the specimen’s antiquity, 
(iii) the unlikely possibility of later intrusion, 
(iv) the robust TL dating evidence, and (v) the in- 
appropriate use of the Skhul and Qafzeh homi- 
nins to support their claim. 

The Misliya-1 crusts were drilled in several lo- 
cations from adhering lithified sediments above 
the molars (Fig. 1). The U-series isochron ap- 
proach requires contemporaneous samples. How- 
ever, there is layering within the crusts, which 
shows that they were formed during various 
wet phases over a longer period of time. There- 
fore, an isochron approach seems inappropriate. 
Additionally, although mentioned by Sharp and 
Paces (but later ignored), the scatter of the points 


around their regression line is quite large (13%), 
which may actually indicate a higher true age un- 
certainty than that reported in their comment. 

Sharp and Paces ignore several lines of evi- 
dence, all pointing to a similar time range for 
Misliya-1: 

1) All six EMP units in Misliya Cave contain 
only an Early Levantine Mousterian lithic indus- 
try (Tabun D-type). This industry is dated 276 
to 140 ka (Fig. 2) on the basis of radiometric 
data obtained from Misliya (3), Hayonim (4), 
and Tabun (5). 

2) The TL dating of nine burned flints from the 
upper part of the EMP archaeological layer from 
squares close to Misliya-1 (N-12, L-10) (Fig. 2) 
yielded a mean age of 179 + 48 ka [all errors in 
this reply are 20; raw data from (3)]. The some- 
what distant square (J-15) exhibited the same TL 
age range (Fig. 2). The combined mean age for 
these samples is 185 + 50 ka (n = 15). 

3) Direct dating of Misliya-1 provided a U- 
series age of 70.2 + 1.6 ka and a combined U- 
series and electron spin resonance (US-ESR) age 
of 174 + 20 ka. Because uranium uptake may be 
delayed after the death of the organism, and 
because it is difficult to accurately evaluate the 
radiation effects from previous computed tomog- 
raphy (CT) scanning, these two ages should be 
regarded as the minimum and maximum age 
brackets for the fossil, respectively. Misliya-1 was 
CT-scanned three times prior to the ESR dating 
analysis (1). The x-ray dose during CT scanning is 
highly variable (6-8). On the basis of our recent 
study (7), we could roughly estimate that the total 
x-ray dose was approximately 30 Gy, result- 
ing in an effective equivalent dose (D;) value 
of 98.3 + 5.3 Gy. The corresponding US-ESR 
age would thus be 152 + 24 ka (i.e., agreeing 
within error with the TL results). However, con- 
sidering the significant uncertainty in the true 


Fig. 1. The Misliya-1 specimen from a lateral view. The crust under the zygomatic arch was 
analyzed for U-Th dating. Note the different layers of the crust and the embedded foreign elements 
(bones and flints) suggesting different depositional episodes. 
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Fig. 2. Overview of the 
dating results. All errors 
are 2o. For clarity, the indi- 
vidual errors on the TL 
ages (red dots) are not 
displayed. The combined 
US-ESR age (green square) 
should be regarded as a 
maximum age estimate for 
Misliya-1 (based on this 
method). The U-series age 
carried out on the dentine of 
the Misliya-1 lateral incisor 
should be considered as a 
minimum age estimate of 
the specimen. The TL ages 
from Misliya Cave (red dots) 
from the various relevant 
squares fall within the 
boundaries of the EMP 
period (entire gray-shaded 
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area), as previously determined on the basis of TL data from Tabun Cave and Hayonim Cave (140 to 276 ka) [data from Mercier et al. (4) and Mercier 
and Valladas (5)]. Intermediate gray marks the EMP boundaries at Misliya Cave (140 to 250 ka) as published by Valladas et al. (3). The dark gray 


band marks the dating boundaries for Misliya-1 as published in Hershkovitz et al. (1) (177 to 194 ka). 


x-ray dose absorbed by the tooth sample, regard- 
ing the cited date of 174 + 20 ka as a maximum 
age is the most straightforward and reasonable 
interpretation of the combined US-ESR result. 

4) The major criticism of Sharp and Paces re- 
lates to the U-series dates on the calcitic crusts, 
specifically to sample #6. The U-series dates were 
added at the request of one of the reviewers. We 
were aware of and mentioned the high detrital 
thorium in these samples and noted that correc- 
tions had a large impact on the apparent U-series 
ages [see table S1 of (1)]. The U-series results 
were therefore presented as additional support 
for the dates obtained by the other methods. It 
is worth noting that a crust deposited on a flint 
from a nearby square from a depth close to that 
of the maxilla yielded an apparent U-series date 
similar to sample #6 [table S1 of (J), sample #10, 
~172 ka]. This sample also had a relatively high 
detrital thorium content. Even if the original 
U-series dates are discounted, there is no real 
impact on the dating of Misliya-1 (Fig. 2). 

Sharp and Paces hint at the possibility that 
Misliya-1 could be much younger than proposed, 
within the range of the Skhul/Qafzeh fossils 
(90 to 120 ka). Because the EMP context cannot 
be younger than 140 ka (see above), this would 
imply a later intrusion. This was discussed and 
dismissed (7) because there was no evidence for 
any culture later than the EMP at the site, which 
was apparently abandoned once the roof of the 
cave had collapsed. 

Misliya-1 was derived from within a clear 
archaeological context, rich in lithics, animal 


bones, and well-defined in situ archaeological 


Hershkovitz et al., Science 362, eaat8964 (2018) 


features (hearths). Detailed taphonomic and geo- 
archaeological studies (9, 10) also indicate ex- 
cellent preservation of original features (e.g., plant 
bedding) and no substantial postdepositional 
transport. This all suggests that the archaeolog- 
ical layers and the human fossil are coeval. 

Sharp and Paces briefly mention the TL ages 
from Misliya but downplay their importance. 
The samples closest to Misliya-1 yielded a mean 
age of 179 + 48 ka and, combined with other 
samples in the vicinity, a mean age of 185 + 50 ka 
(see above). EMP lithic assemblages were found 
in two other caves. At Tabun (5), three samples 
from unit IX produced a mean age of 256 + 52 ka, 
and two spatially isolated units yielded mean 
ages of 222 + 54.ka(n = 4) and 196 + 42 ka (n = 3). 
At Hayonim (4), layers F and Lower E produced 
77 TL ages ranging from 140 + 32 ka to 251 + 
40 ka. None of the three sites contains any EMP 
lithic industry younger than 140 ka. As there is 
no evidence to suggest that Misliya-1 is intrusive, 
we reasonably conclude that the mean TL age of 
185 + 50 ka provides a reliable indirect age esti- 
mate for this specimen. 

Sharp and Paces present the ages of the Skhul 
and Qafzeh hominins (90 to 120 ka) as sup- 
portive evidence for a possible younger age for 
Misliya-1. The EMP of Misliya Cave, with its 
abundant blades and typical long Levallois and 
non-Levallois points (JJ), is distinctly different 
and stratigraphically older than the Middle 
Paleolithic found at Skhul and Qafzeh. The fact 
that there are other hominins dated to other 
time ranges in the area has little bearing on the 
age of Misliya-l. 


26 October 2018 


The study of Sharp and Paces does not con- 
tradict our chronology for Misliya-1 (2). Although 
their reinterpretation of the apparent U-series 
ages on the calcitic crusts may be sound, the re- 
sulting minimum age of ~60 to 70 ka is neither 
new (it was already discussed in the original 
paper) nor incompatible with the other chrono- 
logical data available (Fig. 2). Several lines of evi- 
dence, including direct dating of the specimen, 
the EMP lithic industry, and the TL dates, clearly 
support an early date for Misliya-1 of at least 
140 ka, and most likely around 185 ka, consistent 
with our original conclusions. 
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S&T Policy Fellowships find a home in the judiciary 


Fellows work on independent research topics during their year at the Federal Judicial Center 


By Becky Ham In addition to the scientific or engineering credentials required 
of all Science & Technology Policy fellows, the judicial fellowship 
While the American Association for the Advancement of Science’s requires at least 3 years of professional work experience. A law 
Science & Technology Policy Fellowships are more than four de- degree or other legal expertise is preferred but not mandatory. 
cades old, the program has been sending scientists to share their Shubha Ghosh, who has a Ph.D. in economics from the Univer- 


expertise with the U.S. judiciary for only 4 years. 


sity of Michigan and a J.D. from Stanford Law School, 


Since 2014, the program has placed four fellows « science and was the program’s inaugural judicial fellow. He came 


at the Federal Judicial Center in Washington. Their 


to the program in mid-career, after several years 


presence is small compared to the hundreds of fel- law are the working as a professor and consultant. At the center, 
lows deployed to the federal legislative and executive two professions he researched attorneys’ fees in patent litigation 


branches, but the judicial fellows already have made a 


and patent law related to DNA research. The year in 


significant impact, said James Eaglin, who directs the on which Washington “enhanced my scholarly focus,” he said, 
center's research division and serves as mentor to the our modern leading him to write several journal articles and book 


policy fellows. 


chapters on biotechnology patenting. Now a profes- 


The fellows’ contributions to the federal courts “have society Us sor at Syracuse University College of Law, Ghosh said 
proved invaluable,” Eaglin said. “When questions come fundamentally that the fellows’ experience “has also informed my 


up from a colleague that may relate to the intersection 


teaching, and pushed me to want to teach more about 


of law and science, we have the fellows as a recognized base ie policy in the future.” 
source of expertise and a resource for us to help resolve Honorable Barbara By contrast, the 2017-18 judicial fellow, neurosci- 
or answer those questions.” Rothstein, senior U.S. entist Andrea Gaede, applied for the fellowship as an 
The center conducts and promotes research on district judge early-career scientist with no legal background. She 
federal judicial procedures and administration and had developed an interest in neuroethics during post- 
provides continuing education and training for judges and federal doctoral work at the University of British Columbia and the Uni- 
court employees. Because of its engagement in a wide range of versity of Alberta. She worked with staff in the center’s education 
issues, many of which are relevant to science and technology, fel- division and others to develop interactive online training modules 
lows at the center often have an opportunity to work in areas that for federal judges and staff on the basics of recent neuroscience 


correspond with their interests and expertise. research and its use in the legal system. 
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Fellows work at the These modules cover topics from addiction 


Thurgood Marshall science to brain imaging technologies to how 
Federal Judiciary differences in levels of brain development 
Building in impact behavior. One of the challenges in creat- 


Washington, D.C. ing the modules was finding the right level for 
the training, Gaede said. “Some judges may 
not have had a biology class since high school, and some of them 
might know what p-hacking [a bias in data collection and analysis] 
is,” she explained. “Our product has to deal with a real range of skill 
and background.” 

Since his 2016-17 fellowship, Duke University researcher Pate 
Skene has worked with others on amicus briefs for cases involving 
standards for forensic evidence and the effects of family separations 
and stress on brain development in children and teens. 

Mamadi Corra, a sociology professor from East Carolina Univer- 
sity, began his fellowship year in September. His research project will 
focus on physical barriers to accessing court data through online 
systems such as PACER (Public Access to Court Electronic Records). 

“We are grateful for the support we receive from the Gordon 
and Betty Moore Foundation to be able to offer the judicial fel- 
lowship, and we are eager to be able to bring more fellows to the 
federal judiciary in the future,” said Jennifer Pearl, director of the 
fellowship program. 

The fellows provide expertise that increasingly is in demand by the 
federal courts, as judges and their colleagues grapple with the legal 
implications of rapidly advancing technology and sort out the validity 
of scientific evidence and expert testimony, said the Honorable Bar- 
bara Rothstein, senior U.S. district judge for the District of Columbia. 

Rothstein and other speakers, including American University 
Washington College of Law constitutional law professor Stephen 
Wermiel, shared a broad overview of the judicial branch with the 
2018-19 fellowship class during their two-week orientation held in 
Washington in September. The cultures and methods of science and 


AAAS Council reminder 


The next meeting of the AAAS Council will take place during the 
2019 AAAS Annual Meeting in Washington, D.C., and will begin at 
9:00 a.m. on 17 February 2019 at the Omni Shoreham Hotel. 


Individuals or organizations wishing to present proposals or 
resolutions for possible consideration by the council should 
submit them in written form to AAAS Chief Executive Officer Rush 
Holt by 10 January 2019. This will allow time for them to be consid- 
ered by the Committee on Council Affairs at its winter meeting. 


Items should be consistent with AAAS's objectives and be 
appropriate for consideration by the council. Resolutions should be 
in the traditional format, beginning with “Whereas” statements and 
ending with “Therefore be it resolved.” 


Late proposals or resolutions delivered to the AAAS chief execu- 
tive officer in advance of the February 2019 open hearing of the 
Committee on Council Affairs will be considered, provided that they 
deal with urgent matters and are accompanied by a written explana- 
tion of why they were not submitted by the 10 January deadline. The 
Committee on Council Affairs will hold its open hearing at 2:30 p.m. 
on 16 February 2019 in the Omni Shoreham Hotel. 


the law differ, Rothstein said, especially in matters of how long it 
takes to resolve a dispute and what kind of consensus must be built 
around evidence. 

“But science and law are the two professions on which our modern 
society is fundamentally based,” she said. “At a time when there 
are alternative facts, false news, both science and the law stand as 
bulwarks in the search for truth.” 


Mass Media fellows wrap up 
productive summer 


Smaller, regional media outlets in the United 
States were the focus of the 2018 program 


By Becky Ham 


Kevin Davenport is working toward a Ph.D. in experimental physics, 
but he’s recently become a bit of an expert on long-billed curlews. 
During his summer as an American Association for the Advancement 
of Science Mass Media fellow at the Idaho Stateman, Davenport 
wrote a story about the unusually high level of human threats to the 
migratory birds in southwest Idaho. 

“| got a lot of immediate feedback from the community,” said Dav- 
enport of the story, “which is one of the great things about working 
for a local paper.” 

The AAAS Mass Media Fellows program pairs scientists and engi- 
neers like Davenport with media outlets in the United States, giving 
the researchers a chance to report and write news stories for 10 weeks 
each summer. Now in its 44th year, the program has supported more 
than 750 fellows, including highly regarded scientists and journalists. 

This year, the program made “major efforts” to place fellows 
at media outlets away from the U.S. coasts, said Shirley Malcom, 


SCIENCE sciencemag.org 


wt 2 bd . 
Mass Media fellow Paul Chisholm works with NPR editor Carmel Wroth. 


director of AAAS Education and Human Resources. At an event held 
20 August to showcase the fellows’ work, Malcom said, “As | walked 

around | got excited, because | saw a lot of science being reported in 
the middle of the country.” 

This was the first year that the Statesman has worked with a 
Mass Media fellow, said the paper’s community engagement editor, 
Bill Manny. Davenport came to work eager to learn, Manny said, and 
the two of them had a “Socratic summer” of talking over how to 
write stories with science in them—as opposed to “science stories,” 
Manny recalled. 
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Another of Davenport's articles explained fire damage to a con- 
crete overpass that was the result of a fatal interstate accident in 
west Boise. “That was the story that got the most readership of all 
the stories he did for us,” said Manny, “and | think it was where he re- 
ally figured out how you can use a science perspective and a science 
background on just good basic journalism.” 

Several of this year’s fellows said their science background had 
prepared them in unexpected ways for their summer jobs. Katie Wu, 
a Harvard microbiology Ph.D. student who worked with Smithsonian 
magazine online, found that her time as a scientist “has made mea 
much better writer,” she said. “I’m not afraid of failure, and I’m not 
afraid to ask what others might perceive as stupid questions.” 

When Alejandra Borunda finished her master’s degree in journal- 
ism, “I don’t think | had the confidence to tell the kinds of science 
stories that | wanted to tell,” she said. Borunda, who spent her sum- 
mer working at National Geographic, is now studying for a Ph.D. in 
earth and environmental sciences at Columbia University. “It took 
me going back to graduate school and really immersing myself in the 
nitty gritty of science to realize that | really did have that capability.” 

Other fellows said that they were challenged and excited by the 
pace and environment of the newsroom. “I’m learning a lot more than 
at any other point in my life, and that includes grad school,” said Paul 
Chisholm, a recent Ph.D. graduate in entomology from Washington 
State University who worked at the National Public Radio science 
desk. “I kind of compare it to a chunk of carbon that is being put un- 


der intense pressure. It’s a lot of heat, a lot of pressure, but then that 
piece of carbon comes out the other end as a diamond.” 

Kathryn Furby, a recent Ph.D. graduate in marine biology from the 
University of California, San Diego, wrote about topics from whale 
sharks to liver disease for The Washington Post. She said that the 
best part of each week at the paper was the team meeting where 
reporters and editors discussed their assignments. “I feel like journal- 
ists are always gathering stories as a part of their jobs, and that 
makes them really interesting colleagues.” 

As in previous years, some of the fellows hope to use their summer 
experience to launch a new career in journalism, while others want 
to take the lessons they've learned back to their work in academia. 
Francisco Guerrero Bolano, who is finishing a dual Ph.D. in forestry 
and water resources science at Oregon State University, said that 
he wants to become more involved in training scientists to become 
better communicators after his time as a fellow at CNN Espafiol. 
“Something that | learned from my experience at CNN is that we can 
compete with entertainment, and that we have an audience, and that 
audience is sitting in our classrooms and in conferences.” 

Anna Groves, who worked for the Milwaukee Journal Sentinel this 
summer, received her Ph.D. in plant biology from Michigan State 
University in 2018. She was hired as an assistant editor at Discover 
magazine after her fellowship. 

One of her favorite stories from this summer covered drunk driving 
and breathalyzer tests. “This story was the one that most of my friends 
were like, ‘I love that story. | didn’t know how that worked, but now | 
do,” she said. “I think that’s a really fun takeaway, for someone to read 
something and actually learn something that they will remember.” 
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PALEONTOLOGY 


Edited by Stella Hurtley 


Shallow-water diversification 


ost of what we know about the relationship between diversification and environment 

in ancient marine environments has come from invertebrates. The influence of habitat 

on vertebrate diversification thus remains a persistent question. Sallan et a/. studied 

fossil vertebrates spanning the mid-Paleozoic, including both jawed and jawless fish 

(see the Perspective by Pimiento). They found that diversification occurred primarily 
in nearshore environments, with diversified forms later colonizing deeper marine or fresh- 
water habitats. Furthermore, more robust forms remained in the nearshore, whereas more 
gracile forms moved to deeper waters. This split is similar to current relationships between 
form and environment in aquatic habitats. —SNV 
Science, this issue p. 460; see also p. 402 


Nearshore 
environments have 
always fostered 
vertebrate diversit 


Staying in the 

black phase 

Hybrid perovskite solar cells 
often use the more thermally 
stable formamidinium (FA) cation 
rather than methylammonium, 
but its larger size can create 
lattice distortion that results 

in an inactive yellow phase. 


SCIENCE sciencemag.org 


Phill” eo, 7 


Turren-Cruz et al. show that by 
using iodide instead of bromide 
as the anion (to create a redder 
bandgap) and an optical mix of 
cesium, rubidium, and FA cations, 
they can make solar cells with a 
stabilized efficiency of more than 
20%. No heating steps above 
100°C were needed to create the 
preferred black phase. —PDS 


Science, this issue p. 449 


Aclose view of the 
paraventricular thalamus 
The paraventricular thalamus 

is arelay station connecting 
brainstem and hypothalamic 
signals that represent internal 
states with the limbic forebrain 
that performs associative func- 
tions in emotional contexts. 
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Zhu et al. found that para- 
ventricular thalamic neurons 
represent multiple salient 
features of sensory stimuli, 
including reward, aversive- 
ness, novelty, and surprise. 
The nucleus thus provides 
context-dependent salience 
encoding. The thalamus gates 
sensory information and con- 
tributes to the sleep-wake cycle 
through its interactions with 
the cerebral cortex. Ren et al. 
recorded from neurons in the 
paraventricular thalamus and 
observed that both population 
and single-neuron activity were 
tightly coupled with wakeful- 
ness. —PRS 

Science, this issue p. 423, p.429 


Transmission of the 
gut community 


Natural transmission of the 
mammalian microbiota is 
poorly understood. Some gen- 
era of bacteria are transmitted 
from mothers to offspring, 
whereas others are acquired 
from the wider environment. 
Moeller et al. derived inbred 
mouse lines from two wild 
populations of mice with dis- 
tinct microbiota and monitored 
the populations’ microbiomes 
for 3 years while they were kept 
in the same animal facility. The 
microbiota of the two mouse 
lineages remained distinct 
even after 10 generations. Most 
microbiota genera transmit- 
ted vertically. Those taxa 

that transmitted horizontally 
through the shared environ- 
ment of the animal facility 
tended to be those that include 
pathogens. —CA 


Science, this issue p. 453 
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NEUROSCIENCE 
Heart rate and blood 


pressure control 


PIEZO1 and PIEZO2 are two 
mechanically activated ion 
channels that are highly 
expressed in lungs, bladder, 
and skin. Zeng et al. found 
that both ion channels are 
expressed in sensory neurons 
of a ganglion complex that 
contribute to the baroreflex, a 
homeostatic mechanism that 
helps to keep blood pressure 
stable (see the Perspective by 
Ehmke). Conditional double 
knockout of PIEZO1 and PIEZO2 
in these neurons abolished the 
baroreflex and disrupted blood 
pressure regulation and heart 
rates in mice. These changes 
were very similar to those seen 
in patients with baroreflex fail- 
ure. In mice, selective activation 
of PIEZO2-expressing ganglion 
neurons triggered immediate 
increases in heart rate and 
blood pressure. —PRS 

Science, this issue p. 464; 

see also p. 398 


ARCHAEOLOGY 
Pre-Clovis projectile 
points in North America 


The Clovis culture was a pre- 
historic Paleoindian culture. 
Archaeological research over 
the past decades has refuted 
the Clovis-first hypothesis in 
the peopling of the Americas. 
However, controversy contin- 
ues over the timing of earlier 
migrations, the identification 
and description of the material 
culture possessed by these early 
migrants, and the likely routes 
by which these peoples entered 
North America. Waters et al. 
studied the Debra L. Friedkin 
site in Texas to resolve some of 
these questions. They per- 
formed careful stratigraphic 
excavation and a meticulous 
program of chronometric dating 
to identify a style of projectile 
points with triangular blades 
and stemmed bases. These 
projectiles were dated to have 
been made between 13,500 
and 15,500 years ago and were 
found below typical Clovis-style 
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points dated to 13,000 years 
ago. Thus, either the stemmed 
form was transformed locally 
over time into the more wide- 
spread Clovis style or itis a 
style created by people of an 
earlier and separate migration. 
—MSA 

Sci. Adv. 10.1126/sciadv.aat4505 


(2018). 
OPTICS 
Shrinking synchrotron 
generation 


The generation of synchrotron 
radiation is typically achieved 
by accelerating charges in large 
magnetic fields. Synchrotron 
facilities are usually the realm 
of large international organiza- 
tions. Henstridge et al. show 
that the interaction of a fem- 
tosecond light pulse moving in 
an arc ona specially designed 
metasurface can also generate 
synchrotron radiation. In this 
case, the synchrotron radia- 
tion at terahertz frequencies 
was produced by the nonlinear 
polarization induced by the light 
pulse. The results hold promise 
for the development of powerful 
on-chip light sources. —ISO 
Science, this issue p. 439 


CANCER 
Killing tumors by 
targeting their neighbors 


Pancreatic cancer is infamous 
for its bad prognosis as well 
as for its dense stroma. Most 
therapies target the tumor cells 
themselves rather than the 
stroma. Zhou et al. identified a 
therapeutic target called DKK3, 
which is produced by pancre- 
atic stellate cells. This protein 
was present in the majority of 
human pancreatic tumors sam- 
pled. Ablating DKK3, either by 
genetic means or with a mono- 
clonal antibody, provided a 
potentially effective treatment. 
Antibody treatment reduced 
tumor growth and extended 
survival in mouse models, 
especially when combined with 
an immune checkpoint inhibi- 
tor. —YN 

Sci. Transl. Med. 10, eaat3487 (2018). 
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ELECTROCHEMISTRY 
Coarsening platinum 
electrodes 


Platinum (Pt) electrodes can 
undergo oxidation and reduction 
that can alter their surface mor- 
phology. Deng et al. used atomic 
force microscopy to follow 
changes in surface morphology 
of asmooth Pt foil in sulfuric 
acid as it was cycled between 
various oxidizing and reducing 
potentials. After oxidizing the 
surface at or above 1.8 volts, mild 
reduction (~0.8 volts) created Pt 
ions in the surface region, which, 
upon further reduction, depos- 
ited Pt nanoparticles and created 
a rough surface. The formation 
of nanoparticles depended criti- 
cally on oxide thickness. Thinner 
oxides created fewer nucleation 
sites, which led to fewer, but 
larger, nanoparticles. —PDS 
J.Am. Chem. Soc. 140, 13285 (2018). 


EDUCATION 

Can you recognize 
recognition? 

Research addressing the gender 
imbalance in physics highlights 
the importance of a physics 


teacher recognizing a female 
student as being a “physics 


Published by AAAS 


person.” But what does this 
recognition look like? To examine 
this question, Hazari and Cass 
collected video recordings, field 
notes, interviews, and surveys 
from high-school physics teach- 
ers and students and developed 
a case study of a student who, 
because of her teacher's modes 
of recognition, began to see her- 
self as a physics person. Results 
show that although the teacher 
did not perceive the student as 
a physics person, the student 
felt another way based on her 
perception of his actions (she 
believed her teacher saw her as 
a physics person), suggesting 
that regardless of what teachers 
themselves believe, their behav- 
iors can enable students’ physics 
identity development. —MMc 
Phys. Teach. 56, 442 (2018). 


ENVIRONMENTALISM 
Measuring charity 


How do we know that a donation 
made to a charity is effective? 

We can total up the funds raised 
by a civil society group, but this 
measure misses if, and how 

well, the money translates into 
public good. Water pollution in the 
United States is still a problem, 
despite the 1972 Clean Water Act. 
Grant and Langpap examined the 


sciencemag.org SCIENCE 
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ECOLOGY 


Pollination in an agricultural landscape 


lants and their insect pollinators form ecological net- 

works across landscapes, networks that can be altered 

by human activity, principally agriculture. Redhead 

et al. assessed the composition and structure of plant- 

pollinator networks across Great Britain, assembling 
citizen-science records of all plant-pollinator interactions. 
By simulating extinction of plant species from communi- 


ties, they were then able to assess the relative robustness of 
these networks to changes in community composition. They 
found that networks in highly agricultural landscapes are 
more robust to perturbation, as the pollinators in these land- 
scapes tend to be generalists, and the plants less extinction 
prone. Nevertheless, they note that managing landscapes 
for crop pollination may not be a recipe for wider biodiver- 


sity conservation. —AMS 
Ecol. Lett. 10.1111/ele.13157 (2018). 


Italian honeybee, a generalist pollinator, visiting chive flowers 


accounts of more than 2000 
nonprofit groups working on 
watershed restoration in the 
United States from 1996 to 
2008. The presence, number, 
and relative wealth of watershed 
groups was associated with 
improved dissolved oxygen in 
the water, as well as increased 
fishing and swimming ameni- 
ties. Nonprofit groups tend to be 
local and often highly knowl- 
edgeable, and their presence 
also influences other watershed 
stakeholders to comply with 
governmental regulations. 


This analysis points to nonprofit 
organizations as an effective 
mechanism for helping to resolve 
large-scale collective action 
problems. —CA 
Proc. Natl. Acad. Sci. U.S.A. 10.1073/ 
pnas.1805336115 (2018). 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
Moral judgment across 
cultures 


The importance of intentions in 
moral judgments varies across 
cultures. One theory holds that 


these differences are driven 
by variation in cultural norms 
regarding the acceptability of 
inferring other peoples’ mental 
states. To test this question, 
McNamara et al. investigated 
moral judgments among 
indigenous iTaukei Fijians 
whose cultural norms discour- 
age mental-state reasoning. 
Participants judged cases in 
which an actor transgressed 
by accident more harshly 
than cases in which an actor 
intended to do harm but failed 
to do so. When participants 
were primed to focus on 
thoughts in a follow-up study, 
this pattern reversed. These 
data suggest that moral and 
legal theories that emphasize 
intention may emerge from an 
implicit focus on mental states 
that is often taken for granted 
in Western contexts. —TSR 


Cognition 182, 95 (2019). 


DIET 
Temperature and food 
preference 


On acold day, hot soup seems 
nice. This desire has a funda- 
mental evolutionary basis that 
may lie in survival. Brankatschk 
et al. provided Drosophila fly 
larvae with a choice of food 
types: one containing only 
yeast and another consist- 

ing only of plant material. At 
moderate temperatures, yeast 
was preferred, but at cold 


U.S. watershed restoration groups effectively convert donations into environmental cleanup. 


SCIENCE sciencemag.org 


temperatures, the larvae’s 
preference shifted to plant 
material. When these larvae 
metamorphosed into adult 
flies, they showed increased 
cold resistance and improved 
survival in the winter, possibly 
because the plant fatty acids 
enhance membrane fluidity 
and motor coordination. —BAP 
Dev. Cell. 46, 781 (2018). 


STEM CELLS 


Blood by the clock 


Hematopoiesis is the process 
by which the cellular compo- 
nents of blood are maintained 
by hematopoietic stem and 
progenitor cells. Golan et al. 
found that supporting stem 
cells in the bone marrow and 
replenishing mature cells in 
the blood is coupled to the 
light-dark cycle. Light, via 
norepinephrine and tumor 
necrosis factor (TNF), induces 
blood replenishment and 
suppresses stem cell self- 
renewal, whereas darkness, via 
melatonin and TNF, promotes 
stem cell self-renewal and 
diminishes vascular perme- 
ability to increase the pool 
of cells available for the next 
day. Understanding the daily 
rhythm of the bone marrow 
could have implications for the 
time of day at which bone 
marrow and stem cell trans- 
plants are likely to be most 
successful. —GKA 

Cell Stem Cell 23, 572 (2018). 
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MAGNETIC MATERIALS 
Faster switching for 
soft magnets 


The most familiar magnets are 
permanent magnets like the 
ones on a refrigerator door. 
However, for applications in 
transformers and motors, soft 
magnets that can rapidly switch 
their magnetization in response 
to amagnetic field are used. 
In electronics, wide bandgap 
semiconductors such as silicon 
carbide will allow power conver- 
sion electronics and motor 
controllers to operate more 
efficiently, but soft magnets 
must be developed that can 
respond at higher frequencies. 
Silveyra et al. review the develop- 
ment of current soft magnetic 
materials and opportunities for 
improving their performance 
in high-frequency operation. 
Materials being explored include 
soft ferrites, amorphous and 
nanocrystalline alloys, and 
powder cores or soft magnetic 
composites. —PDS 

Science, this issue p. 418 


CHROMATIN STRUCTURE 
Imaging chromatin 
spatial organization 


The genome is organized within 
the nucleus as three-dimen- 
sional domains that modulate 
DNA-templated processes. Bintu 
et al. used high-throughput 
Oligopaint labeling and imaging 
to observe chromatin dynamics 
inside the nuclei of several differ- 
ent mammalian cell lines. After 
combining the datasets, single- 
cell matrices revealed chromatin 
arranged in topologically 
associating domains (TADs). 
Removing cohesin resulted in a 
loss of aggregate TADs among 
populations of cells, but specific 
TADs were still detected at the 
single-cell level. Furthermore, 
higher-order organization was 
detected, suggestive of coop- 
erative interactions within the 
genome. —LMZ 


Science, this issue p. 419 
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CANCER 
Cancer chromatin 
accessibility landscape 


The Cancer Genome Atlas 
(TCGA) provides a high-quality 
resource of molecular data ona 
arge variety of human cancers. 
Corces et al. used a recently 
modified assay to profile chroma- 
tin accessibility to determine the 
accessible chromatin landscape 
in 410 TCGA samples from 23 
cancer types (see the Perspective 
by Taipale). When the data were 
integrated with other omics data 
available for the same tumor 
samples, inherited risk loci for 
cancer predisposition were 
revealed, transcription factors 
and enhancers driving molecular 
subtypes of cancer with patient 
survival differences were identi- 
fied, and noncoding mutations 
associated with clinical prognosis 
were discovered. —SYM 

Science, this issue p. 420; 

see also p. 401 


LIMB REGENERATION 
How the axolotl makes 
anew limb 


Unlike most vertebrate limbs, 
the axolotl limb regenerates 
the skeleton after amputation. 
Dermal and interstitial fibroblasts 
have been thought to provide 
sources for skeletal regen- 
eration, but it has been unclear 
whether preexisting stem cells 
or dedifferentiation of fibroblasts 
formed the blastema. Gerber et 
al. developed transgenic reporter 
animals to compare periskeletal 
cell and fibroblast contributions 
to regeneration. Callus-forming 
periskeletal cells extended exist- 
ing bone, but fibroblasts built 
new limb segments. Single-cell 
transcriptomics and Brainbow- 
based lineage tracing revealed 
the lack of a preexisting stem cell. 
Instead, the heterogeneous popu- 
lation of fibroblasts lost their adult 
features to form a multipotent 
skeletal progenitor expressing the 
embryonic limb program. —BAP 
Science, this issue p. 421 
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STRUCTURAL BIOLOGY 
Structure of the largest, 
most complex ribosome 


Ribosomes are two-subunit 
ribonucleoprotein assemblies 
that catalyze the translation of 
messenger RNA into protein. 
Ribosomal RNAs (rRNAs) play 
key structural and functional 
roles. Ramrath et al. report the 
high-resolution structure of mito- 
chondrial ribosomes from the 
unicellular parasite Trypanosoma 
brucei that contain the smallest 
known rRNAs. The trypano- 
somal mitoribosome is the most 
complex ribosomal assembly 
characterized, with two rRNAs 
and 126 proteins. The increased 
protein subunits have substituted 
for rRNA as an architectural scaf- 
fold. The structure also reveals 
the minimal core needed for ribo- 
some function. —SYM 

Science, this issue p. 422 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
Salt and iron ease the way 
to amines 


Adding nitrogen to carbon 
compounds is often a laborious 
process. The nitrogen typically 
needs protection to prevent 
undesired reactivity, and the 
protecting groups can be hard to 
remove afterward. Legnani et al. 
report a versatile method to add 
unadorned NH, from a hydroxyl- 
amine derivative directly toa 
double-bonded carbon center. A 
simple iron catalyst manipulates 
chloride from table salt onto the 
adjacent carbon through a radical 
mechanism, where it is poised for 
a wide variety of further function- 
alization options. —JSY 

Science, this issue p. 434 


GAS SEPARATION 
Apreference for ethane 


Industrial production of ethylene 
requires its separation from 
ethane in a cryogenic process 
that consumes large amounts 

of energy. An alternative would 
be differential sorption in 
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microporous materials. Most of 
these materials bind ethylene 
more strongly that ethane, but 
adsorption of ethane would be 
more efficient. Li et a/. found that a 
metal-organic framework contain- 
ing iron-peroxo sites bound ethane 
more strongly than ethylene and 
could be used to separate the 
gases at ambient conditions. 
—PDS 


Science, this issue p. 443 


QUANTUM OPTICS 
Single photons from 
inflated atoms 


Single-photon emitters are of 
interest for many applications, 
such as quantum sensing and 
quantum secure communication. 
Although efficient on-demand 
solid-state sources based on quan- 
tum dots, defect color centers in 
diamond, and single molecules are 
available, most of these systems 
require cryogenic temperatures 
for optimal performance. Ripka et 
al. used a cloud of warm excited 
rubidium atoms confined to a gas 
cell and exploited the exagger- 
ated interaction of Rydberg states 
to generate single photons on 
demand. The results demonstrate 
the viability of atomic gases for 
application in the development of 
quantum technologies. —ISO 
Science, this issue p. 446 


MICROBIOME 
Deconstructing probiotics 


Besides supporting host metabo- 
lism, our intestinal microbiota 

also plays a vital role in modulat- 
ing functions of immune cells in 
the gut. Verma et al. examined 

how a particular probiotic strain, 
Bifidobacterium bifidum, promotes 
the generation of regulatory T cells 
(Thegs) in the intestine. B-glucan/ 
galactan polysaccharides derived 
from the cell wall of B. bifidum 
were responsible for promot- 

ing T,,, induction in the intestine. 
This process was dependent 

on intestinal dendritic cells that 
express Toll-like receptor 2. Thus, 
microbial components rather than 
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live microbes could potentially be 
used to treat microbial dysbiosis 
associated with gastrointestinal 
disorders, including colitis and 
Crohn's disease. —AB 

Sci. Immunol. 3, eaat6975 (2018). 


CALCIUM SIGNALING 
When organelles signal 
better together 


Wolfram syndrome is caused by 
loss-of-function mutations in the 
endoplasmic reticulum (ER) pro- 
tein WFS1. However, patients show 
symptoms typically associated 
with mitochondrial dysfunction, 
such as diabetes and optic atro- 
phy. Angebault et al. found that 
patient fibroblasts had reduced 
mitochondria-ER contact sites, 
decreased mitochondrial calcium 
(Ca?*) uptake, and lower mito- 
chondrial respiration than control 
fibroblasts. WFS1 deficiency 
destabilized the Ca** sensor NCS1, 
and reconstituting NCS1 in patient 
fibroblasts restored mitochondrial 
respiration and Ca** signaling. 
—Ww 

Sci. Signal. 11, eaaq1380 (2018). 


EVOLUTION 


Showing their stripes 
The adaptive radiation of East 
African cichlids has led to more 
than 1200 species across a 
number of lakes. Across these 
species, many convergent traits 
have emerged, including the 
presence or absence of horizontal 
stripes. Kratochwil et al. show 
that the appearance or loss of 
stripes is related to changes in 
the agouti-related peptide 2 gene, 
which acts as a kind of on-off 
switch for stripe generation (see 
the Perspective by Gante). This 
action has enabled rapid and 
repeated evolution of stripes 
across this speciose radiation. 
—SNV 

Science, this issue p. 457; 

see also p. 396 
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REVIEW SUMMARY 


MAGNETIC MATERIALS 


Soft magnetic materials for a 
sustainable and electrified world 


Josefina M. Silveyra, Enzo Ferrara, Dale L. Huber, Todd C. Monson* 


BACKGROUND: Soft magnetic materials and 
their related devices (inductors, transformers, 
and electrical machines) are often overlooked; 
however, they play a key role in the conversion 
of energy throughout our world. Conversion of 
electrical power includes the bidirectional flow 
of energy between sources, storage, and the 
electrical grid and is accomplished via the use 
of power electronics. Electrical machines (mo- 
tors and generators) transform mechanical 
energy into electrical energy and vice versa. 
The introduction of wide bandgap (WBG) semi- 
conductors is allowing power conversion elec- 
tronics and motor controllers to operate at 
much higher frequencies. This reduces the size 
requirements for passive components (induc- 
tors and capacitors) in power electronics and 
enables more-efficient, high-rotational speed 
electrical machines. However, none of the soft 
magnetic materials available today are able to 
unlock the full potential of WBG-based devices. 

Since the 1800s, when iron was the only 
soft magnetic material available, metallurgists, 
materials scientists, and others have been pe- 
riodically introducing improved materials. The 
invention of silicon (electrical) steel in 1900 
was a notable event for soft magnetic mate- 
rials. Silicon steel still dominates the global 
market of soft magnets and is the material 


of choice for large-scale transformers and elec- 
trical machines. However, its low electrical 
resistance makes it subject to large losses from 
eddy currents, particularly as operating fre- 
quencies are increased. This leaves the soft 
magnetic community looking to other mate- 
rials to meet the needs of newer high-frequency 
devices. 


ADVANCES: Several soft magnetic materials 
show promise for high-frequency operation. 
As oxides, soft ferrites stand out from other 
magnetic materials because they are insulat- 
ing and therefore excel at reducing losses from 
eddy currents. However, soft ferrites suffer from 
a saturation magnetization (/,) that is approx- 
imately one-fourth that of silicon steel. This 
substantially limits the power density in de- 
vices designed using soft ferrites and therefore 
limits their application. The current state-of- 
the-art materials are the amorphous and nano- 
crystalline alloys, which were invented in 1967 
and 1988, respectively. Their distinctive nano- 
structures and extremely thin laminations 
work together to suppress eddy current losses, 
even at high frequencies. However, fabricating 
parts by cutting and then stacking or winding 
extremely thin and brittle laminations can be 
challenging. Composites are the newest class 


of soft magnetic materials, and in the field of 
soft magnetics, they are referred to as powder 
cores or soft magnetic composites. These 
materials are composed of micrometer-sized 
particles coated with an insulating binder and 
consolidated at high pressures. Although their 
performance is rather modest, their isotropic 
nature makes them well suited for use in ro- 
tating electrical machines. 


OUTLOOK: The need for improved soft mag- 
nets capable of efficient operation at high 
frequencies is capturing the attention of a 
growing number of researchers. Improvements 
to existing materials are being developed by 
some, whereas others are exploring radical- 

ly new approaches. Even 
though ferrites were in- 
Read the full article vented in the 1940s, grain- 
at http://dx.doi. boundary engineering and 
org/10.1126/ new syntheses compatible 
science.aao0195 with integrated manufac- 
turing are being pursued. 
The nanocrystalline and amorphous materials 
are constantly being improved through in- 
creases in M, and the introduction of alloys 
that are more amenable to the fabrication of 
large-scale parts. Powder cores have opened 
the door for nanoparticle-based composites, 
which can be fabricated with top-down as well 
as bottom-up approaches. A well-designed 
nanocomposite has the potential for negligible 
losses over specific temperature and frequen- 
cy ranges. In all materials, advanced charac- 
terization techniques will be paramount to 
understanding the relationship between nano- 
structure and magnetization reversal, which 
will then enable the design of improved soft 
magnets. & 


The list of author affiliations is available in the full article online. 
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Two views of soft magnetic materials. (Left) A row of three wound toroidal inductors mounted on a printed circuit board. (Right) Magneto- 
optical Kerr effect image of the magnetization pattern on the surface of an amorphous alloy soft magnet. 


Silveyra et al., Science 362, 418 (2018) 
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MAGNETIC MATERIALS 


Soft magnetic materials for a 
sustainable and electrified world 


Josefina M. Silveyra’, Enzo Ferrara”, Dale L. Huber®, Todd C. Monson** 


Soft magnetic materials are key to the efficient operation of the next generation of power 
electronics and electrical machines (motors and generators). Many new materials have been 
introduced since Michael Faraday’s discovery of magnetic induction, when iron was the only 
option. However, as wide bandgap semiconductor devices become more common in both power 
electronics and motor controllers, there is an urgent need to further improve soft magnetic 
materials. These improvements will be necessary to realize the full potential in efficiency, size, 
weight, and power of high-frequency power electronics and high-rotational speed electrical 
machines. Here we provide an introduction to the field of soft magnetic materials and their 
implementation in power electronics and electrical machines. Additionally, we review the most 
promising choices available today and describe emerging approaches to create even better soft 


magnetic materials. 


s we transition to both a more electrified 

world and sustainable sources of energy, 

efficient power conversion will take on an 

increasingly important role to manage the 

bidirectional flow of power between sources 
(solar arrays, wind turbines, or other power plants), 
storage, and the electrical grid. Power conversion 
can also describe the transformation between 
mechanical energy and electrical energy, which 
is being accomplished to a greater extent with 
electrical machines (both motors and generators). 
Electrical machines are a vital part of industry 
worldwide and are becoming very important to 
all forms of transportation. In both cases of power 
conversion described above, the advancing field 
of wide bandgap (WBG) semiconductors is an 
enabling technology. Their high switching speed 
and increased operating temperature are driving 
faster and more compact power conversion elec- 
tronics and motor controls. Additionally, WGB 
devices have decreased cooling requirements com- 
pared with silicon electronics. 

In the field of power electronics, however, 
efforts to modernize the passive components 
(transformers, inductors, and capacitors) have 
lagged compared with the abundance of work 
focusing on semiconductor switches. Here we 
focus on the magnetic-based passive devices and 
address the challenges facing transformers and 
inductors, which both require a soft (low co- 
ercivity) magnetic core to achieve high power 
densities. Advances in the magnetic materials 
used in transformers and inductors will be equal- 
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ly beneficial to electrical machines. Thus, we will 
also discuss how electrical machines could real- 
ize substantial improvements in power density 
and efficiency through improved soft magnetic 
materials. Given all of the applications of power 
electronics and electrical machines, we will see 
that soft magnets are ubiquitous and that re- 
search focusing on improving soft magnetic mate- 
rials could have a substantial impact on global 
energy efficiency. 


Fundamentals of soft magnets 


Before continuing our discussion of soft mag- 
nets, it is important to describe the basic char- 
acteristics of a magnetization curve and define 
some key magnetic parameters. The defining 
relation between the three magnetic field vec- 
tors is 


B = yo(H + M) = uoH + J a) 


where uy is the magnetic permeability of vac- 
uum, B is the magnetic flux density or induction, 
H is the magnetic field, M is the magnetization 
or volume density of the magnetic moment, and 
J (uoM) is the magnetic polarization. In ma- 
terials science, it is more common to represent 
magnetic response in terms of M, whereas de- 
vice technology most often uses J, which is 
analogous to the polarization (P) in dielectric 
materials. The response of magnetic materials 
can be represented in terms of M(H), BCH), or 
J(H). Within this magnetic response is em- 
bedded a complex mix of processes that includes 
domain wall motion, rotation of magnetic mo- 
ments, and eddy current losses (1). 

Several key parameters for a soft magnetic 
material can be extracted from its magnetization 
curve. The magnetic susceptibility is defined as 
x = M/H and the relative magnetic permeability 
is defined as u, = H/Uo = B/upH = (1 + x). The 
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susceptibility (and also 1) can be measured at 
any point along the magnetization curve. How- 
ever, the value of y or py, is typically measured 
starting at the point of zero field and reported 
as the initial susceptibility or permeability (y; 
or uj, respectively). Both u, and y are indica- 
tions of how much magnetic field is required to 
change the direction of the magnetization in a 
sample. Other key parameters include a sample’s 
saturation magnetization (M,), which is the sam- 
ple’s maximum magnetization, magnetic reman- 
ence (V,), or magnetization that remains after all 
external field is removed, and coercive field (H,), 
or the strength of the opposing field required to 
remove a sample’s magnetization after satura- 
tion. Figure 1 displays a magnetization curve, 
M(A), for a soft magnetic material, with M,, M,, 
H,, and ¥; labeled. 

Three other properties of magnetic materials 
are also important descriptors. One such prop- 
erty is a magnetic material’s anisotropy (K), which 
is the energy difference between the preferred 
and nonpreferred directions of magnetization 
within a material. Magnetocrystalline anisotropy 
is an intrinsic property of a material determined 
by its crystalline structure and spin-orbit cou- 
pling. Although magnetocrystalline anisotropy 
can be described with series expansions with 
terms out to many orders, most often the first- 
order constant (Kj) is sufficient for calculations. 
The second property is magnetostriction (A), 
which is a material’s dimensional change as a 
function of applied magnetic field. Magneto- 
striction can be a source of loss through the un- 
wanted conversion of electromagnetic energy 
into mechanical energy. This effect results in the 
humming sound created by the magnetic cores 
of transformers. Additionally, there can be a 
coupling between a material’s magnetization and 
strain (magnetoelastic coupling). This coupling 
can result in an additional anisotropy term, stress 
anisotropy (K,). A material’s overall or effective 
anisotropy (Kes) approximately follows a propor- 
tional relation with H,, whereas the initial sus- 
ceptibility y; is inversely proportional to K (2). 


M (a.u.) 


H (a.u.) 


Fig. 1. Magnetization curve for a soft magnet. 
A magnetization curve, M(H), is depicted for 

a soft magnetic material with M,, M,, H., and x; 
labeled. Arbitrary units (a.u.) are used for both 
M and H, as the intention of this plot is to clearly 
illustrate the different key magnetic parameters. 
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Finally, the Curie temperature (7, is the temper- 
ature above which a material loses its magnetic 
order and becomes paramagnetic. T, is an im- 
portant parameter for power electronics and 
electrical machines, which often operate at high 
temperatures and where space for active cooling 
may not be available. 

When people consider magnets, they typically 
think about permanent (hard) magnets. Perma- 
nent magnets have a large H, (>1000 A/m) and 
high M, that allows them to retain a large mag- 
netization after being magnetized. This property 
allows hard magnets to attract and repel other 
magnets, as well as to magnetize other materials 
(such as the steel in your refrigerator door). 
However, for the inductive applications found in 
power electronics and electrical machines, per- 
manent magnets are not useful. Instead, these 
applications require soft magnets 
that have a low H, (<1000 A/m) 
and very little M,. Inductive appli- 
cations are based on the ability to 
rapidly switch the magnetization of 
a material with a magnetic field 
created by current-carrying coils 
of wire. The high p, of a soft magnet 
concentrates (by orders of magni- 
tude greater than that of an air 
core) the magnetic field lines in- 
side the windings of an inductor 
or electrical machine and boosts 
the performance of the inductive 
device by allowing it to store more 
energy in the form of magnetic flux 
density. An increase in energy den- 
sity is precisely what is needed for 
emerging power electronics and 
electrical machines for which size, 
weight, and power (SWaP) are often 
the most important metrics. For 
this reason, increasing the M, of 
soft magnets can have a positive 
impact on SWaP by increasing the maximum 
field at which a magnetic device can operate. 


Energy losses 


The increase in energy density that soft mag- 
netic core materials bring to inductive devices 
does not come without a cost, as core materials 
can also be a place of energy loss, particularly as 
operating frequencies increase. Hysteretic losses 
occur through a magnetic material’s coercivity. 
Every time a magnet completes a full cycle of its 
magnetization curve, the area inside the curve is 
a measure of the energy lost. Thus, as operatng 
frequencies increase, even magnets with low 
coercivity can become quite lossy. The second 
major loss mechanism for soft magnetic devices 
is eddy currents, which are closed paths of elec- 
trical current generated in a conductor by a time- 
varying magnetic field. These current loops create 
a magnetic field in opposition to the change in 
magnetic flux (according to Faraday’s law of 
induction). Power losses from eddy currents 
roughly scale as the operating frequency squared, 
so they can become the dominant source of 
energy loss at high switching rates. Mitigating 
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both hysteretic and eddy current losses con- 
sumes a large portion of the resources dedicated 
toward improving soft magnetic materials. 
Theoretical treatment of magnetic losses can 
be quite complicated, as magnetic materials are 
not continuous and instead contain magnetic 
domains, domain walls, and a complex distribu- 
tion of eddy currents. One of the first models 
on magnetic losses was developed by Williams, 
Shockley, and Kittel (3). Their model, which only 
applied to 180° Bloch walls in monocrystalline 
silicon steel, was broadened to describe loss be- 
havior in a grain-oriented silicon steel sheet by 
Pry and Bean (4). Bertotti took a statistical ap- 
proach and applied the concept of loss separa- 
tion in developing the statistical theory of losses 
(STL) (5). According to the STL, energy loss, Wf), 
at a given magnetizing frequency f and peak 


Fig. 2. Pinned domain wall. A pinned domain wall in an amorphous alloy 
ribbon is marked by arrows in both the left and right Kerr microscopy 

images. The position of the pinned wall remains fixed, whereas the surrounding 
domain structure changes from left to right. [Reproduced from (94)] 


magnetic polarization Jp, is the sum of three 
components: hysteresis loss (W;,), classical loss 
(Wa), and excess losses (W.x.). These terms cor- 
respond, respectively, to the residual energy 
dissipated in the limit f— 0; the loss component 
calculated by Maxwell’s equations, assuming the 
material is magnetically homogeneous (absent of 
domains); and the energy loss associated with 
the large-scale motion of the domain walls (5) 


WF) = Wy + Walt) + Wexclf) (2) 


Although all three components, at their root 
cause, are the result of eddy current mecha- 
nisms (only at different space-time scales) (1), 
the classical loss is the term most closely as- 
sociated with eddy current losses and can be 
written as 


Wa = (n° /6) - od’Jpf (3) 


where o is the conductivity of the material 
and d is the lamination thickness (assuming 
that d is greater than the skin depth, which 
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may not be the case at high frequencies). The 
squared dependence on d is the reason many 
soft magnetic materials—in particular, steels, 
amorphous alloys, and nanocrystalline alloys— 
are fabricated into parts as wound tape or 
stacked laminations. Excess loss, which is asso- 
ciated with large-scale domain wall motion, is 
described in more detail elsewhere but increases 
as a function of f'/” (6-8). Because a substantial 
portion of losses arises from domain wall mo- 
tion, developing finer control over the micro- 
and nanostructure of magnetic materials can 
reduce impediments to domain wall motion and 
overall losses. Figure 2 demonstrates an exam- 
ple of an impediment to domain wall motion, 
capturing two different pinning sites via the 
use of magneto-optical Kerr effect (MOKE) 
imaging. 

The STL complies, in general, 
with experiments up to frequencies 
at which magnetic shielding strongly 
enters into play. Beyond this limit 
(>1 MHz), more complex formula- 
tions, exploiting hysteresis modeling 
(such as the dynamic Preisach mod- 
el), and numerical calculations are 
usually employed (9-12). Measure- 
ments can consistently proceed up 
to radio frequencies, starting from 
quasi-static characterization, and 
the theoretical approach can be 
fully applied under a quasi-linear 
constitutive magnetic equation, 
which implies low or very low J, 
(within the Rayleigh region). 


Power electronics 


Power electronics enable the effi- 
cient conversion, control, and con- 
ditioning of electric energy between 
the source and a load (13). The ben- 
efits of power electronics include 
improved power quality, voltage regulation, im- 
proved response to fault conditions, increased 
operational flexibility, and reduced interconnec- 
tion costs (/4). The improved efficiency of modern 
power electronics, if implemented worldwide, has 
the potential to reduce global energy consump- 
tion by as much as 20% (15). Power electronics 
can be found almost everywhere: Buildings and 
lighting, the electrical grid, drives for electric 
motors and generators, and power supplies for 
consumer and industrial appliances are just a 
few of the most likely applications. The invention 
of the mercury-arc valve in 1901 was the begin- 
ning of power electronics, and with the inven- 
tion of silicon-based diodes in the late 1940s 
the field entered the semiconductor age (J6). 
Power electronics then became much more 
widespread after the invention of silicon-based 
metal oxide semiconductor field-effect transistors 
and insulated-gate bipolar transistors. 

Increased demand for efficiency and the need 
to withstand harsher operating environments 
led to the investigation of semiconductor ma- 
terials beyond silicon—in particular, the WBG 
materials SiC and GaN. Stronger atomic bonds 
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in these compounds result in wider energy gaps 
(3.2 to 3.4 eV versus 1.1 eV for Si) and breakdown 
fields 10 times as high as those of silicon (17). 
Thus, WBG devices have “on” resistances and 
related losses that are 1/10 the amount in Si-based 
devices (18). These properties also allow smaller 
device areas, which reduces both the capacitance 
and the resistor-capacitor time constant. The re- 
sult is lower losses per switching cycle, which in 
turn enables operation at higher frequencies. 
Additionally, WBG devices can operate at tem- 
peratures well above 300°C, twice as high as the 
maximum operating temperature for silicon (77). 

A key benefit of the higher operating fre- 
quencies enabled by WBG semiconductors is a 
decrease in the inductive and capacitive require- 
ments for a given circuit. As an example, the 
undesired alternating voltage component, or 
ripple voltage (V;ippie), in a step-down (buck) de- 
to-dc converter is given by 


Veippte _ 1—D 
Vou  8LCf? 


where Vout is the converter output 
voltage, D is the duty cycle, L is the 
circuit inductance, and C is the ca- 
pacitance. The size of the inductor and 
capacitor can be reduced substan- 
tially while keeping the ripple voltage 
constant by increasing the operating 
frequency. Similar reductions in the 
footprint of passive devices can be 
realized in almost all power electron- 
ics circuitry. 

Advances in power electronics are 
also enabling the development of in- 
telligent and agile solid-state trans- 
formers, which operate at a much 
higher frequency (>1 kHz) and shrink 
the size of the conventional 60-Hz 
transformer by a factor of 10 or more 
(19, 20). Although WBG semiconductors enable 
the reduction of soft magnetic components, none 
of the magnetic materials available today can 
fully unlock the potential of WBG devices (27). 


(4) 


Electrical machines 


Electric motor-driven systems are the single 
largest consumer of electricity, accounting for 
more than 40% of the electrical energy gen- 
erated globally (22). Even small efficiency im- 
provements in electric machines will have a 
large impact on energy savings. According to 
the International Energy Agency, if by 2030 
all industries adopted the already available 
high-efficiency technologies for their electric 
motor-driven systems, energy savings would 
exceed 300 billion kWh, thus helping to re- 
duce CO, emissions by 200 billion kg per year 
(22). There would also be financial benefits from 
more efficient motors, because energy consump- 
tion is typically responsible for more than 90% 
of the overall cost of a motor (22, 23). Electric 
cars, aircraft, and spacecraft need higher effi- 
ciencies and power densities because energy 
storage is limited and volume and weight are 
also crucial. 
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As electric machines get smaller, design 
engineers are facing the growing challenge of 
keeping the components cool. Overheating 
deteriorates the properties of most materials 
(such as insulators, coils, and permanent mag- 
nets) and reduces the service life of the device. 
Fewer losses would reduce cooling loads, permit 
the use of a smaller fan at the end of the rotor, 
and further decrease the size of the machine. 

In the conversion between electrical energy 
and mechanical energy, electrical machines ex- 
perience several loss mechanisms, including 
mechanical, winding or coil (also referred to as 
copper), and core (also referred to as iron). Core 
losses, which are due to ferromagnetic hyster- 
esis and eddy currents in the stator and rotor, 
are independent of load. They depend on the 
properties of the magnetic material, the flux 
density, and the rate of change of the flux den- 


Fig. 3. A brief history of soft magnetic materials. A synopsis of 
the progression of soft magnetic materials is shown. This chart is by 
no means exhaustive. [Modified from (96), with permission] 


sity (Le., switching frequency). Core losses have 
typically been estimated to account for 15 to 
25% of the total loss (24). However, this per- 
centage increases substantially as machines are 
operated at higher speeds. For example, core 
losses account for 59% of the total loss in a 
110-kKW machine operating at 51,000 revolutions 
per minute (rpm) (25). 

Operation at much higher speeds, which is 
enabled by advanced motor controls driven by 
new WBG semiconductors, is another approach 
to increasing power. The mechanical power of a 
motor is defined as the rotational speed mul- 
tiplied by the torque, or m - T. By increasing 
rotational speed, either the power density can 
be increased or the size of the motor can be 
decreased, which leads to a reduction of the 
critical rare-earth elements in permanent mag- 
net motors (26). Additionally, gearboxes can be 
eliminated in various applications that require 
high rotational speeds. A major problem with 
using high speeds is that core losses increase as 
a function of the switching frequency, which is 
where advances in soft magnetic materials 
can influence performance improvements in 
electrical machines. 
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Brief history of soft magnetic materials 
Since Michael Faraday demonstrated electro- 
magnetic induction in 1831, soft magnetic ma- 
terials have continued to evolve. Faraday’s natural 
choice of core material was iron, which has the 
highest room temperature M, of any element, 
in addition to a large u, and fairly low H,. How- 
ever, there was room for considerable improve- 
ment, even in a simple material composed of a 
single element. It was discovered that annealing 
iron not only improved its mechanical proper- 
ties but also decreased its coercivity through 
stress relief, making it better suited for use in 
inductive applications. 

Seeking even better performance, scientists 
and engineers looked for ways to improve upon 
the properties of soft iron. In 1900, Robert 
Hadfield, a metallurgist from England, invented 
nonoriented silicon steel by adding up to 3% 
silicon to iron and increasing its elec- 
trical resistivity (p) while also increasing 
u, (27). American metallurgist Norman 
Goss invented grain-oriented silicon 
steel in 1933 by promoting grain growth 
along a crystalline direction of low an- 
isotropy, increasing 11, even further (27). 
Even today, silicon (or electrical) steels 
account for a major share of the global 
soft-magnet market because of their 
high M, and relatively low cost (1). The 
most common applications for silicon 
steel are large-scale transformers (grain- 
oriented silicon steel) and electrical 
machines (isotropic nonoriented silicon 
steel is preferred for rotating machines), 
for which its economical price is a huge 
benefit. However, a low p (~0.5 micro- 
ohm-m) (28) makes silicon steels lossy 
at high frequency. Recently, electrical 
steel manufacturers have developed a 
path to increase the silicon content of 
their steel to 6.5% by using a chemical vapor de- 
position process (29). This approach increases p 
to 0.82 microohm-m but still leaves other ma- 
terials as better choices for high-frequency power 
electronics and high-rotational speed electrical 
machines. 

In the 1910s, Gustav Elmen at Bell Laborato- 
ries experimented with nickel-iron alloys and 
discovered the nickel-rich (78%) permalloy com- 
position (30). A major advantage of permalloy is 
its high 1, (up to 100,000). Nickel-iron alloys are 
still used in some specialty inductive applica- 
tions today but are not common in power elec- 
tronics and electrical machines because they 
have high eddy current losses, and the addition 
of nickel decreases M,. With the addition of a 
small amount of molybdenum (2%) to permalloy, 
molypermalloy powder (MPP) can be produced 
(31). MPP is used to fabricate the lowest-loss 
powder cores (31, 32), which will be discussed in 
more detail below. 

In the late 1940s, magnetically soft ferrites 
were invented by J. L. Snoek (33). These materials 
are competitive because of their very high elec- 
trical resistivities (10 to 10° microohm-m), which 
make them effective at suppressing eddy current 
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losses. Additionally, because they are produced 
with ceramic processing techniques and abun- 
dant materials, ferrite parts can be produced at a 
very low cost. The high p and affordability of soft 
ferrites keeps these materials in high demand for 
inductive applications, including those at high 
frequency. In fact, their share of the global mar- 
ket in soft magnets is second only to silicon steel 
(1). They do suffer from a relatively low M, 
(nearly a quarter of that of silicon steel), which 
limits the energy density of inductive elements 
containing a ferrite core. 

In 1967, a new class of materials, amorphous 
alloys, was invented (34). By the mid-1970s, in- 
terest in iron- and cobalt-based amorphous alloys 
was surging, and these materials began finding 
their way into applications. Through the elimina- 
tion of any long-range order, coercivity is substan- 
tially reduced in these alloys. In 1988, researchers 
at Hitachi included Nb and Cu additives and 
added an annealing step to the production of 
amorphous alloys to produce small and closely 
spaced crystallites of iron or cobalt (on the order 
of 10 nm in diameter) within a matrix of amor- 
phous material (35). This was the inception of 
the nanocrystalline soft magnetic alloys. The 
formation of isolated transition metal crystallites 
reduced the eddy current losses of these ma- 
terials in comparison with amorphous alloys. 
Both amorphous and nanocrystalline alloys are 
gaining market share in high-frequency power 
electronics and electrical machines today be- 
cause of their low losses and competitive Mg. 
Despite a higher initial cost than silicon steel, 
these advanced alloys can reduce the total life- 
time costs of power electronics and electrical 
machines, on account of reduced losses. 

In the early 1990s, powder cores (also known 
as soft magnetic composites or SMCs) gained 
acceptance in some soft magnetic applications 
(1, 36). These materials combine magnetic par- 
ticles, anywhere between ~1 to 500 um in diam- 
eter, and either coat or mix them with an 
insulating material before consolidating with 
high pressures (megapascal to even gigapascal 
pressures). Heat can also be applied either dur- 
ing or after densification to improve magnetic 
properties. The magnetic particles are most often 
Fe powders but can also consist of alloys such as 
MPP (mentioned earlier), Fe-P, Fe-Si, or Fe-Co. 
Because of the insulating and nonmagnetic matrix 
phase, these materials have a distributed air gap 
that limits their 1, to a range of 100 to 500. 
However, the insulating matrix also boosts their 
p (10° to 10°! microohm-m), reducing eddy cur- 
rent losses. SMCs can also be pressed into more 
complex final geometries without the need of 
any machining (net-shaping), which can sub- 
stantially reduce manufacturing costs. Their iso- 
tropic nature, low cost, and ability to net-shape 
complex parts have made SMCs fairly successful 
in rotating electrical machines (37, 38). 

The brief history of soft magnetic materials 
described above (which is summarized graph- 
ically in Fig. 3) is by no means exhaustive. In- 
stead, our intent is to focus on materials that 
have been and will continue to be competitive 
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for the fabrication of soft magnetic components 
in high-frequency power electronics and electrical 
machines. Performance metrics such as M, and 
core loss are extremely important. However, be- 
cause soft magnetic parts will need to be used 
in large quantities, the importance of cost can- 
not be neglected. For this reason, soft ferrites 
still remain a competitive core material at high 
frequency. Because of their excellent performance 
at high frequency, the amorphous and nano- 
crystalline alloys will certainly continue to be 
key materials. Although silicon steels still make 
up a majority of the global market for soft mag- 
netic materials, their primary applications are 
in large transformers operating at 50 or 60 Hz 
and slow-rotational speed electrical machines. 
Thus, we will not discuss silicon steel further. 
We will, however, consider the development of 
new soft magnetic materials, including both top- 
down and bottom-up approaches that could 
build on a foundation of work established in 
the area of SMCs. 


Soft ferrites 


Ferrites are distinctive soft magnetic materials in 
that they are ionic compounds. They are also 
ferrimagnetic, whereas all of the other soft mag- 
netic materials discussed are ferromagnetic. 
J. L. Snoek and co-workers developed ferrites 
between 1933 and 1945 at the Philips Research 
Laboratories in Eindhoven, Netherlands, where 
commercial cores were required for Pupin coils 
in telephone cables and loudspeakers (33). They 
investigated the properties of magnetic oxides 
of the chemical formula MO-Fe2O3, where M is 
a divalent ion (such as Fe”*, Mn?*, Ni?*, Zn?*, or 
Mg”*) known to occupy two different kinds of 
crystallographic positions (A and B sites) within 
the oxide cell. L. Néel made the basic assumption 
that the exchange force acting between ions on 
the A and B sites was negative, providing the 
theoretical key to an understanding of the 
phenomena of ferrimagnetism and antiferro- 
magnetism in ferrites, where magnetization is 
caused by the magnetic moments of the metal 


ions, but not according to the conventional 
ferromagnetic exchange interaction (39). 

The commercial production of these metal 
oxides is typically achieved with ceramic process- 
ing, starting with the calcination of either iron 
salts, base oxides, or metal carbonates. The start- 
ing reagents are thoroughly mixed by prolonged 
wet grinding until a homogeneous fine powder is 
obtained with granule dimensions in the micro- 
meter range. Additional calcining and grinding 
steps may be applied at this point. Finally, the 
powders are mixed with a binder, pressed at high 
pressures, and then sintered at temperatures up 
to 1400°C in a controlled atmosphere. The final 
product, hard and brittle, is a semiconductor with 
an electrical resistivity six orders of magnitude 
higher than in Fe-based metallic alloys. Thus, 
even when a rapidly changing magnetic field is 
applied, eddy currents and energy loss are con- 
tained. This property makes ferrites suitable 
for high-frequency applications, and they are 
currently the most extensively used magnetic 
material up to frequencies of a few hundred 
megahertz. A collection of toroidal ferrite cores 
is displayed in Fig. 4. 

Figure 5 shows one-eighth of single unit of the 
cubic spinel (named after the mineral spinel, 
Mg0O.-Al,0O3) ferrite structure: The metallic cations 
are separated by the oxygen anions (O” ) ar- 
ranged in a face-centered cubic (fcc) structure; 
the small metal ions occupy interstitial positions, 
at either tetrahedral (A) or octahedral (B) sites, 
surrounded by four or six oxygen ions, respec- 
tively. Direct exchange interaction between the 
3d electron spins of the metallic cations is 
negligible, whereas an indirect coupling mecha- 
nism, superexchange, occurs. The superexchange 
interaction is stronger when a straight line con- 
nects the cations through the O* ion (40). The 
A-B coupling, which is associated with an A-O-B 
angle around 125° is much stronger than the A-A 
and B-B couplings through oxygen, whose angles 
are 90° and 80S respectively. It involves the spins 
of the two extra 2p electrons in O*, which in- 
teract with the 3d spins of the two neighboring 


Fig. 4. Toroidal ferrite magnetic cores. Shown are insulated commercial Mn-Zn ferrites (blue 
toroids) and Ni-Zn ferrites (pink, white) along with uncoated ferrites (black) of both types. 
Two insulated Ni-Zn toroids and one uncoated Mn-Zn toroid are prepared with primary (inner) 
and secondary (outer) windings for fluxmetric measurements. 
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metal cations. The mediating effect of the op- 
positely directed oxygen spins is such that the 
A and B ions’ total magnetic moments are 
bound, according to Hund’s rule, to antiparallel 
directions. 

Ferrites have an antiferromagnetic configura- 
tion of the two sublattices corresponding with A 
ions spontaneously magnetized in one direction 
and B ions magnetized in the opposite direction. 
When the magnitudes of A and B spins are not 
equal, the material becomes a ferrimagnet and a 
net spontaneous magnetization results. The dis- 
tribution of the divalent ions on A and B sites 
(and thus the magnetic properties) can be fur- 
ther modified by heat treatment, although this 
may depend on whether the material is quenched 
from a high temperature or slowly cooled. The 
ferrimagnetic nature of ferrites results in a rel- 
atively low M,, typically 0.4 MA/m or less at 
room temperature. In addition, M, in ferrites is 
more temperature sensitive than in ferromag- 
netic materials (J, 2, 27). 

Ferrites can contain two or more different 
divalent ions, producing a mixed ferrite. The 
most common commercial soft ferrites have 
mixed cations, (Ni, Zn)O-Fe,03, and (Mn, Zn) 
O-Fe,Os, but suppliers do not typically share 
the exact composition of their ferrites and in- 
stead provide performance specifications. In an 
interesting interplay between the ions within the 
spinel structure, the addition of nonmagnetic 
(41) ZnO-Fe,O, to mixed ferrites actually in- 
creases their M,. The presence of two or more 
metal ions M** provides great versatility of the 
magnetic properties. By making suitable addi- 
tions and thermal treatments, material tailoring 
to specific applications can be achieved. For 
example, the mixed ferrites display a cubic 
symmetry with a negative value of the anisotropy 
constant, K. By adjusting composition and pro- 


Fig. 5. One-eighth portion of the unit cell 

of a cubic spinel ferrite (ferrospinel). 

The O* ions (blue) are arranged in a fcc lattice. 
The metal ions (red) are arranged in either 
tetrahedral (A) or octahedral (B) interstitial 
sites, having ferrimagnetic (unbalanced 
antiferromagnetic) spin. The A-B coupling 
mediated by the oxygen ion leads to antiparallel 
configuration of metallic spins in tetrahedral 
and octahedral sites. [Modified from (1), 

with permission] 
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cessing, very low anisotropy (and therefore low 
Hf.) can be obtained over a range of temperatures 
suitable for many applications (20 to 100°C). 
Additionally, the temperature stability of u, can 
also be controlled by the addition of M?* ions, 
such as Fe** or Co**. The highest 11, of ferrospinels 
are found in the Mn-Zn ferrites, whereas Ni-Zn 
ferrites have a much higher p, depending on the 
amount of doping with Fe* (42). 

The near-insulating character of ferrites is 
conducive to a nearly constant value of 1, over 
many frequency decades, typically up to the 
megahertz region in Mn-Zn ferrites (p = 10 to 
10* microohm-m) and the 10-MHz region in 
Ni-Zn ferrites (p as high as 10° microohm-m). 
This is illustrated in Fig. 6A, where the behavior 
versus frequency of the real component (w’) of 
the relative initial permeability is presented for a 
commercial Mn-Zn ferrite at a peak polarization, 
Jp, ranging between 2 and 300 mT. The rather 
sudden drop in w’ is brought on by the onset of 
electron spin resonance and is matched by a 
prominent peak in the imaginary permeability 
(uw). See Fig. 6B for a plot of u” for values of J, 
ranging between 2 and 300 mT. This response 
cannot be observed in other soft magnets be- 
cause of their much lower p. 

For application in the microwave region (f = 
0.5 to 100 GHz), larger magnetic anisotropies are 
required. In this high-frange, a technical limita- 
tion was stated by Snoek (43) in 1948. Snoek 
observed that the product of dc initial suscepti- 
bility, y;, and resonance frequency, fo, is a con- 
stant value related to spin precession and, thus, 
the magnetocrystalline anisotropy, K. In a bulk 
polycrystalline material, Snoek’s law is written as 


Xi Jo = (1/27) yHoMs (5) 


where y is the gyromagnetic ratio. Experimen- 
tally, the critical frequency may be taken as 
that at which the imaginary susceptibility y’ 
peaks (Fig. 6B). 


10° 10° 10* 10° 10° 10’ 10° 10° 
Frequency (Hz) 


Some ferrites, such as Ba M-type (BaM) fer- 
rites, having the same hexagonal structure of 
magnetoplumbite BaO(Fe,Og)3, consist of spinel 
blocks rotated 180° with respect to one another 
and separated by an atomic plane containing the 
Ba atoms. This plane breaks the crystal sym- 
metry and results in a hexagonal structure with a 
high K, thus shifting Snoek’s limit up to 36 GHz. 
The large K of BaM ferrites can be combined 
with growth on substrates that introduce a high 
degree of crystal texture, such as MgO layers 
deposited on single-crystalline SiC (44), allow- 
ing the use of hexagonal ferrites in a variety of 
microwave devices. 

With their high p, constant pu, that extends 
well into the megahertz frequency range, and 
low cost, ferrites will continue to play a role in 
applications for which only low values of J, 
(and low energy density) are required. Although 
ferrites have been around for a long time, strat- 
egies to improve their performance, including 
grain-boundary engineering (45) and embedding 
them in substrate materials (46), are being 
considered. 


Amorphous and nanocrystalline alloys 


In 1967, Duwez and Lin reported the first amor- 
phous soft magnetic alloy in the form of small 
disk-shaped samples. They used a rapid solidifi- 
cation technique called splat cooling for the Fe-P-C 
system (34). Alloy composition engineering and 
the development of planar flow casting led to the 
production of amorphous ribbons from 5 to 
50 um in thickness and up to 25.4. cm in width 
(Fig. 7). Rapid cooling rates of 10°°C/s freeze 
the alloy into an amorphous structure. As re- 
ported by Yoshizawa et al. in 1988, optimized 
compositions allow partial devitrification of 
the metallic glass during a controlled heat treat- 
ment. This process results in a nanocrystalline 
soft magnetic material that consists of ~10-nm 
diameter ferromagnetic nanograins embedded 


2000 


1500 
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Frequency (Hz) 


Fig. 6. Soft ferrite permeability response. (A and B) Measurements of (A) the real part (u’) and 
(B) the imaginary part (u”) of permeability versus frequency for a commercial (N87) Mn-Zn ferrite at 
peak magnetic polarizations, Jp, ranging from 2 to 300 mT. Permeability curves tend to coalesce 
above f ~ 1 MHz, where relaxation of the domain wall displacements is completed and only spin 
rotation processes survive. [Courtesy of F. Fiorillo, C. Beatrice, and S. Dobak] 
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in an amorphous matrix (i.e., glass ceramic) 
(35). Alben et al. explained that when the mag- 
netic correlation length is longer than the 
structural correlation length, as in amorphous 
ferromagnetic materials, the effective magneto- 
crystalline anisotropy becomes negligible (47). 
This random anisotropy model was later ex- 
tended to nanocrystalline materials by Herzer 
(48, 49): Ferromagnetic nanocrystals are mag- 
netically coupled through the ferromagnetic 
amorphous matrix, making the effective an- 
isotropy very small (Fig. 8). Given the relatively 
high p of both amorphous and nanocrystalline 
alloys relative to crystalline materials and their 
very thin laminations, eddy current losses in 
these materials are very low, and they can oper- 
ate safely into the tens-of-kilohertz frequency 
range (50). It should be noted that multiphase 
resistivity models are necessary to understand 
the compositional dependence on the p in nano- 
crystalline materials (57). 

FINEMET was the first family of nanocrystal- 
line alloys to be commercialized. Its most com- 
mon composition is Fe73 5Sij3,;ByNb3Cu, (35), 
which is based on the amorphous Fe-Si-B system, 
where Si and B enhance glass formation. During 
the devitrification process (typically a 1-hour an- 
nealing at ~540°C) (52), Cu favors the nucleation 
of segregated Fe-Si crystals, whereas the large 
Nb atoms control grain growth and prevent the 
crystallization of anisotropic boride phases. The 
composite structure of FINEMET-type alloys has 
another strength: Fe-Si nanocrystals have a 
negative magnetostriction that balances the 
positive magnetostriction of the amorphous 
matrix, diminishing stress anisotropy (K,). The 
combination of vanishing magnetocrystalline 
and stress anisotropies results in a very low H, 
(<10 A/m) and a very high initial 11, (10* to 10°). 
M, ranges from ~0.9 to 1.0 MA/m. Yet instead of 
being a prejudicial factor, properly controlled 
magnetic anisotropies can be a powerful tool for 
tuning u, according to the application require- 
ments. To this end, field annealing can be used to 
achieve uniform uniaxial anisotropies: Magnetic 
field annealing induces anisotropy by directional 
atomic ordering, whereas stress field annealing 
causes a plastic deformation of the material (49). 
Nevertheless, nanocrystalline Fe-based alloys 
are extremely brittle. Thus, they must be annealed 
in the final core geometry and must be handled 
carefully. 

Because of their attractive characteristics, 
amorphous and nanocrystalline soft magnetic 
materials became a research focus in the years 
following their invention (53). The addition of Co 
to develop FeCo-based alloys (54) served two 
purposes. First, it increases M, to 1.0 to 1.2 MA/m. 
Second, Co increases the Curie temperature of 
the amorphous and crystalline phases and allows 
higher operating temperatures. However, the in- 
creased magnetostriction of FeCo-based alloys 
makes them sensitive to manufacturing pro- 
cesses such as impregnation and cutting. When 
the iron is removed, pure Co-based alloys exhibit 
reduced M, (0.6 to 0.8 MA/m) but are also suit- 
able for high-temperature applications. Their 
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composition can be tuned to exhibit near-zero 
magnetostriction or to enhance responses to 
anisotropic magnetic and stress fields during 
annealing, achieving u, values from 10 to 10* as 
needed for a given application (55). These cobalt- 
rich alloys can also have a markedly improved 
ductility, even in the nanocrystalline state. FeNi- 
based nanocrystalline alloys share many of the 
benefits of FeCo- and Co-based alloys: saturation 
inductions and Curie temperatures suitable for 
power applications, low losses at high switching 
frequencies, tunable permeability, and improved 
ductility (56). Yet because Ni is cheaper than Co, 
FeNi-based alloys have attracted recent efforts 
to explore their application in electric machines 
(57). Additionally, the modification of glass- 
former content in amorphous and nanocrystal- 
line alloys has led to the optimization of other 
characteristics such as corrosion (58, 59) and 
oxidation resistance (60), raw materials costs 
(61), and M, [up to 1.5 MA/m (62, 63)]. 

All families of amorphous and nanocrystalline 
materials have a common disadvantage: They 
are mechanically very hard (typically 800 to 1000 
Vickers hardness), thus making machining a 
difficult and expensive task. If a conventional 
stamping process were used, dies would wear 
out quickly. These fabrication issues have held 
back their application in complex geometries for 
electric machines. 

The first attempts to use amorphous ma- 
terials for electric motors date back to 1981, 
just after the 1970s energy crisis. Mischler et ai. 
demonstrated the low loss potential of the 
amorphous stator, but the fabrication technique 
required improvement (64). Since then, research- 
ers in industry and academia have devoted their 
efforts to improving the fabrication of electric 
motors using amorphous and nanocrystalline 
soft magnetic materials. Given that either stack- 
ing or winding amorphous ribbons yield sim- 
ilar losses (65), researchers have applied both 
approaches in combination with cutting and 
machining. Additional methods used to cut 
mechanically hard amorphous sheets include 
chemical etching (66), wire electric discharge 
machining (EDM), and laser cutting (67). Laser 
cutting, however, has been shown to overheat 
and deteriorate the edges of Fe-rich amorphous 
materials (68). Grinding, EDM (69, 70), or water- 
jet cutting (7D have also been used to machine 
already-assembled ribbons into the final core 
geometry, speeding up the manufacturing process. 

When manufacturing challenges can be over- 
come, losses can be substantially reduced. Figure 9 
shows an example in which finite-element analysis 
was used to calculate the distribution of losses 
in motor stators fabricated with silicon steel and 
Co-rich amorphous alloy. Axial motors can be 
particularly suited for amorphous laminations, 
as demonstrated by Hitachi with a 11-kW pro- 
totype motor that achieved an efficiency greater 
than that of the IE5 efficiency class for induction 
motors (72). Recently, some groups have also 
demonstrated the feasibility of constructing highly 
efficient electric motors with nanocrystalline 
cores (73, 74). 
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Fig. 7. Ribbon of amorphous soft magnetic 
alloy. Thin (5 to 50 um) ribbons of amorphous 
alloys are produced by planar flow casting. 


Fig. 8. Random anisotropy model for nano- 
crystalline materials. Double arrows indicate 
the randomly oriented anisotropy (k; is the first- 
order anisotropy constant) within the structural 
correlation length (grain size, D). The long arrow 
indicates the orientation of the magnetization 
(m) within the magnetic correlation length (L). 
[Reproduced from (53)] 


Amorphous core transformers have been com- 
mercially available since the 1980s. A decade 
later, 6 to 8% of the distribution transformers 
bought in the United States were built with 
amorphous cores (75). With manufacturing plants 
in Japan and the United States, Hitachi Metals 
currently has a global production capacity of 
100 million kg per year and dominates this 
market. The U.S. Department of Energy re- 
vealed that in the long term, amorphous cores 
are likely to predominate in the transformer 
market because of their higher efficiency (76). 
Asia, for example, has widely adopted amorphous 
core distribution transformers for the reduction 
of electrical grid losses. By the end of 2010, the 
total capacity of these transformers had reached 
70 million kVA in China and 35 million kVA in 
India (77). Meanwhile, the worldwide production 
rate of nanocrystalline materials has exceeded 
1 million kg per year and continues to increase 
(53). Researchers are also continually working 
to improve the performance of both amorphous 
and nanocrystalline alloys, seeking to boost M, in 
particular (78). 
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Fig. 9. Motor stator power loss. Distribution of power loss (P) in a motor stator fabricated 


using silicon steel (left) and Co-rich amorphous a 
(f = 2.1 kHz). [Reproduced from (68)] 


Soft magnetic composites 
During the past three decades, most of the effort 
in magnetic composites has focused on the de- 
velopment of powder cores, also known as SMCs. 
SMCs have been constructed of micrometer-scale 
particles (most often Fe but sometimes alloys 
such as MPP, Fe-P, Fe-Si, or Fe-Co), although 
only very recently have magnetic composite 
researchers begun taking advantage of nano- 
particles. To date, there are no commercially 
available soft magnetic cores made up of nano- 
particles. However, the previous work in SMCs 
has paved the way for the introduction of 
nanoparticle-based magnetic composites. 
The advantages of composite magnetic cores 
generally take the form of reduced energy losses 
during magnetic cycling, which can be strongly 
affected by composite structure (36). By embed- 
ding the conductive magnetic particles in an 
insulating matrix, composites increase p (1077 
to 10°’ microohm-m) and reduce eddy current 
losses (79), although magnetic hysteresis losses 
systematically increase (80). This increase in 
H, is caused by the retention of mechanical 
stresses in both mechanically milled and chem- 
ically synthesized particles (36). Although a high- 
temperature anneal could relieve many of these 
stresses, it would lead to decomposition of the 
organic binder. This is one area where transition- 
ing to nanometer-sized particles could benefit 
composites, as it is much easier to anneal away 
defects and stresses in nanoparticles (87). 
Magnetic composites also yield an opportunity 
to tune the u, and, in turn, the saturation be- 
havior of the material. In almost all cases, sat- 
uration of the magnetic core during operation is 
highly undesirable. Traditional designs avoid 
saturation by limiting the applied current, re- 
ducing the number of windings, increasing the 
core size, or introducing an air gap in the mag- 
netic core to reduce u,. Similar to gapped cores, 
spacings of nonmagnetic material in the direc- 
tion of magnetization can be considered a dis- 
tributed air gap. A distributed gap avoids the 
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loy (right). The motor speed was 18,000 rpm 


magnetic flux leakage that occurs in a core with a 
discrete air gap. The gaps in a composite ma- 
terial are exceedingly small because of their large 
number, and so only a negligible magnetic flux 
extends beyond the core. A composite (micro- 
meter or nanoscale) magnetic core can be viewed 
as a distributed air gap inductor with 10 to 10° 
air gaps/cm, depending on the dimensions of 
the magnetic particulate. In addition to increas- 
ing the saturation field, a distributed air gap 
promotes soft saturation. This condition leads 
to a slow decrease in pi, as saturation is ap- 
proached, making for a less precipitous and dis- 
ruptive saturation. 

Some additional advantages of composite 
magnetic materials come from added flexibility 
in manufacturing. Composite materials can be 
formed with the application of relatively mild 
forces and low temperatures. For example, an 
iron powder SMC core is typically made with 
mild compaction and moderate heating: gen- 
erally less than 200°C for organic matrices (82) 
and around 500°C for inorganic matrices (79). 
This processing is also amenable to net-shaping, 
allowing for complex shapes to be produced 
directly during the compaction stage and with- 
out the need for additional machining. Compo- 
sites also suppress eddy currents isotropically in 
all directions, leading to additional freedom in 
the design of systems (36). 

There is an opportunity to further increase the 
performance of magnetic composites by transi- 
tioning to nanoparticle-based magnetic materials. 
However, at this point, there have been very few 
published reports in this area. Transitioning from 
micro- to nanoscale particles can leverage decades 
of continuous study of isolated magnetic nano- 
particles (83). Figure 10 illustrates some of the 
differences between composites fabricated using 
micrometer-sized particles and nanoparticles. In 
some respects, nanocomposites are a continua- 
tion of trends noted for larger-scale materials. 
For example, through the reduction of particle 
size, eddy current losses can be reduced to the 
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point of being negligible. However, the reduc- 
tion of particle size also introduces new physics. 

Hysteresis losses have a complex relation to 
particle size. At bulk sizes, soft magnetic ma- 
terials have modest hysteretic losses, but as their 
size decreases, the stresses and surface defects 
present in micrometer-scale materials enhance 
the hysteresis. Further decreases in scale that 
approach the characteristic magnetic domain 
size of a magnetic material lead to a maximum 
in hysteresis (84). Single-domain particles do 
not reverse their magnetization by domain wall 
motion but rather through rotation of the mag- 
netic moments within each particle. The energy 
required for this rotation in the largest single- 
domain particles is very high. However, this 
energy decreases linearly with the number of 
electron spins and, therefore, as 7” (where r is the 
particle radius). When the nanoparticles reach a 
critical size, generally in the tens of nanometers, 
the thermal energy present in a system provides 
enough energy to freely reorient the magnetiza- 
tion direction of the particle (85). The temperature 
above which this is true is the superparamagnetic 
blocking temperature (T,). These particles no 
longer exhibit magnetic hysteresis and are re- 
ferred to as superparamagnetic, as the equations 
that govern paramagnetism can also be applied, 
albeit with a much larger number of electron 
spins (86). The elimination of H, is coupled with 
the ability to achieve very high values of u,. 

The weakness of superparamagnetic nano- 
composites is the appreciable volume that must 
be dedicated to the nonmagnetic matrix isolating 
the individual nanoparticles. If magnetic nano- 
particles come into close contact, the particles 
can magnetically couple and form ferromagnetic 
domains, leading to domain walls and magnetic 
hysteresis. Although SMCs with micrometer-sized 
particles can have very high volumetric loading 
of magnetic material, it is hard to conceive of a 
superparamagnetic nanocomposite with much 
higher than 50% magnetic material. 

Although the details of optimization will be 
complex, by controlling nanoparticle size and 
spacing, a superparamagnetic nanocomposite 
can be optimized for use at a specific temperature 
and frequency. The result would be a material 
of extremely low loss, with a magnetization that, 
although lower than that of other magnetic com- 
posites, is optimum for a nanocomposite. Be- 
cause of the complexity of this approach, optimized 
systems have not been reported to date, though 
some experiments are beginning to approach this 
level of control (87), and at least one optimization 
system has been proposed (88). 


Outlook 


Soft magnetic materials have been advancing 
since the days of Faraday, although more in a 
series of bursts as opposed to a steady progres- 
sion. The introduction of WBG semiconductors 
and new power electronics leveraging them has 
presented the magnetic materials community 
with a daunting challenge. WBG devices are also 
finding their way into faster controllers for elec- 
tric machines, setting the stage for high rotational 
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Fig. 10. Magnetic composites. (A) Micrometer- 
scale composites are highly compressed to 
yield a dense material, typically with irregularly 
shaped particles. Increasing the particle effective 
diameter (D) tends to increase M, and x while 
also increasing eddy current losses. As the 
thickness (7) of the dielectric layer increases, 


eddy current losses tend to decrease, as do M, and x. (B) Nanocomposites tend to retain their 
initial particle shapes and have few defects or residual stress. The interplay between particle 
diameter (D), spacing (T), M,, and x is more complex than in micrometer-scale composites 

(see discussion in text) but offers the opportunity for more precise tuning of magnetic response. 
Eddy current losses can become negligible in a well-designed nanocomposite because of the 


small size of the electrically isolated particles. 


speeds and increased efficiency if the devel- 
opment of advanced, high-performance soft 
magnets can keep up. Many in the research 
community are now awakening to the need to 
push research in soft magnetic materials onward 
with greater urgency. 

There are promising magnetic materials that 
can work at the higher frequencies required in 
modern power electronics and electrical machines 
that have been covered in this Review. As men- 
tioned earlier, our coverage was not exhaustive 
but intended to highlight the most-promising 
materials for a majority of the high-frequency 
applications. There is no single soft magnetic 
material that can satisfy the needs of all power 
electronic and electrical machine applications. 
Instead, designers will need to choose judiciously 
from the available materials, with cost being 
weighed alongside performance metrics. 

Despite being relatively old, soft ferrites con- 
tinue to be an excellent choice in applications 
where high power densities are not required. As 
insulators, they are one of the best materials for 
mitigating losses, and they are extremely afford- 
able. Even though ferrites have been around 
since the 1940s, there are still opportunities for 
improvement through grain-boundary engineer- 
ing and new processing approaches. Today, amor- 
phous and nanocrystalline alloys are the current 
state-of-the-art materials. Their distinctive nano- 
structure coupled with extremely thin lamina- 
tions keep losses very low while still preserving 
respectable values of M,. Additionally, researchers 
are continuing to steadily improve the M, of 
nanocrystalline and amorphous alloys even fur- 
ther. However, the specialized processing re- 
quired to produce tapes of these materials keeps 
their cost high. The thin, brittle laminations can 
also make fabrication of parts challenging. 

Technical issues are not the only barrier lim- 
iting the adoption of amorphous and nanocrystal- 
line materials to high-end niche applications. 
Many large and costly electrical machines and 
transformers still have a long remaining lifetime. 
Higher up-front costs raise the ratio of capital 
expenditures to operating expenses, and status 
quo bias and lack of information affect decision- 
making. SMCs are proving useful as a relatively 
low-cost material in rotating electrical machines, 
due to their isotropic nature. There is hope for 
much higher performance SMCs, making eddy 
current and hysteresis losses negligible, by transi- 
tioning from micrometer- to nanometer-sized 
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particles. Nanocomposites could also open the 
door for three-dimensional printing and micro- 
fabrication of inductive components, but work 
on magnetic nanocomposites is only in its initial 
stages. 

The development of entirely new materials 
and composites is certainly a possibility, and some 
activity is already occurring in the scientific com- 
munity (89). To lessen barriers to magnetization 
reversal, it will be necessary to improve control 
over the nanostructure of both existing and 
emerging materials. Nanostructure optimiza- 
tion and grain-boundary engineering can also 
further mitigate eddy current losses. Optimiza- 
tion of the structure within magnetic materials 
will require increased use of advanced charac- 
terization tools. These methodologies will in- 
clude techniques applied to almost all materials, 
such as electron microscopy and x-ray (includ- 
ing synchrotron-based) characterization. Tech- 
niques specific to imaging magnetic domain 
structure—such as Lorentz microscopy (90), 
electron holography (91), magnetic force micros- 
copy (92), x-ray magnetic circular dichroism 
spectroscopy (93), and imaging based on MOKE 
(94, 95)—will be particularly helpful. It is now 
up to the community of materials scientists, 
physicists, chemists, and others to apply these 
techniques and our knowledge of magnetic ma- 
terials to meet the demands of the next genera- 
tion of power electronics and electrical machines. 
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Super-resolution chromatin tracing 
reveals domains and cooperative 
interactions in single cells 
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Mirae Parker, Seon Kinrot, Kei Yamaya, Alistair N. Boettiger{+, Xiaowei Zhuang{+ 


INTRODUCTION: Chromatin adopts an in- 
tricate three-dimensional (3D) organization 
in the nucleus that is critical for many ge- 
nome processes, from gene regulation to ge- 
nome replication. Our understanding of the 
chromatin organization remains relatively poor 
at the kilobase-to-megabase scale, which spans 
the sizes of individual genes and regulatory 
domains and is thus of critical importance to 
genome regulation. Recent Hi-C experiments 
revealed topologically associating domains 
(TADs) as a ubiquitous chromatin organiza- 
tion feature in many organisms. However, the 
basic properties of TADs, including whether 
TADs represent a fundamental unit of ge- 
nome organization in individual cells or an 
emergent property from cell population av- 
eraging, and the formation mechanism of TADs, 
remain unclear. In addition, our understanding 
of genome organization is largely built on pair- 
wise interactions, whereas relatively little is known 


about higher-order chromatin interactions. Meth- 
ods that provide a high-resolution visualiza- 
tion of chromatin structure in individual cells 
will elucidate these and many other questions 
related to genome organization. 


RATIONALE: We report a super-resolution 
chromatin tracing method that allows deter- 
mination of both the structural features and 
their genomic coordinates with high resolution 
in single cells. We reason that if numerous 
chromatin loci could be identified and precisely 
localized in individual cells, connecting their 
positions would allow us to trace the chroma- 
tin conformation. However, typical multicolor 
imaging allows only a few loci to be simulta- 
neously imaged. To overcome this challenge, we 
partitioned the targeted genomic region into 
numerous segments, each 30 kb in length, and 
imaged individual segments using sequential 
rounds of fluorescence in situ hybridization. This 
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Super-resolution chromatin tracing reveals TAD-like domain structures in single cells. 
Consecutive 30-kb segments of a chromatin region of interest were sequentially imaged 

with diffraction-limited or super-resolution fluorescence microscopy. The pseudocolored 
images of the positions of individual chromatin segments in single cells and the corresponding 
matrices of intersegment distances reveal TAD-like structures with a globular conformation 
in single cells. The population-average matrix reveals TADs at the ensemble level. 


Bintu et al., Science 362, 419 (2018) 


26 October 2018 


allowed us to generate a 3D super-resolution 
image of the chromatin in numerous pseudo- 
colors, each reporting the position and struc- 
ture of a 30-kb segment with nanometer-scale 
precision. 


RESULTS: Our imaging data revealed an 
abundance of TAD-like domain structures 
with spatially segregated globular conforma- 
tions in single cells. The domain boundaries 
varied from cell to cell, exhibiting nonzero 
probability of residing at any genome posi- 
tions, but with a preference at CCCTC-binding 
factor (CTCF)- and cohesin-binding sites. 

Notably, cohesin deple- 
tion, which abolished TADs 
Read the full article at the population-average 
at http://dx.doi. level, did not alter the 
org/10.1126/ prevalence of TAD-like 
science.aaul/83 structures in single cells; 
only the preferential po- 
sitioning of domain boundaries was lost, 
explaining the loss of population-level TADs. 
Our results suggest that cohesin is not re- 
quired for the formation or maintenance of 
single-cell domain structures, but that their 
preferential boundary positions are influenced 
by cohesin-CTCF interaction. 

In addition, we observed prevalent multi- 
way interactions among triplets of chromatin 
loci. These higher-order interactions were co- 
operative, i.e., most three-way contacts were 
observed at higher frequencies than would be 
expected from the frequency of pairwise inter- 
actions. Notably, these multiway interactions 
were also retained after cohesin depletion. 


CONCLUSION: Our imaging method offers a 
high-resolution physical view of chromatin 
conformation of targeted genomic regions in 
single cells, providing a powerful and com- 
plementary approach to sequencing-based 
genome-wide methods for interrogating ge- 
nome organization. The TAD-like structures 
and multiway chromatin interactions observed 
in single cells add important constraints on 
genome folding and have implications for 
understanding the role of genome structure 
in diverse biological processes from enhancer- 
promoter communication to genome compart- 
mentalization. We envision that future work 
will further improve the resolution and genomic 
coverage of this approach and will combine the 
imaging of chromatin with regulatory factors 
and/or expressed RNAs to reveal the underlying 
mechanism and functional implication of chro- 
mosome organization. 
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The spatial organization of chromatin is pivotal for regulating genome functions. We report 
an imaging method for tracing chromatin organization with kilobase- and nanometer-scale 
resolution, unveiling chromatin conformation across topologically associating domains 
(TADs) in thousands of individual cells. Our imaging data revealed TAD-like structures 
with globular conformation and sharp domain boundaries in single cells. The boundaries 
varied from cell to cell, occurring with nonzero probabilities at all genomic positions 

but preferentially at CCCTC-binding factor (CTCF)- and cohesin-binding sites. Notably, 
cohesin depletion, which abolished TADs at the population-average level, did not diminish 
TAD-like structures in single cells but eliminated preferential domain boundary positions. 
Moreover, we observed widespread, cooperative, multiway chromatin interactions, which 
remained after cohesin depletion. These results provide critical insight into the mechanisms 
underlying chromatin domain and hub formation. 


hree-dimensional (3D) organization of the 

genome and cis interactions between ge- 

nomic loci regulate many cellular processes, 

including gene expression, DNA replication, 

and DNA damage repair (J-6). Recent de- 
velopment of chromosome conformation cap- 
ture technologies, such as Hi-C (7), have greatly 
enriched our understanding of chromatin orga- 
nization (4-6), revealing genome-wide struc- 
tural features, such as topologically associating 
domains (TADs) and CTCF-dependent chroma- 
tin loops (8-12). 

TADs are revealed in ensemble-averaged Hi-C 
contact maps as domains within which chro- 
matin shows high contact probability (8-11). 
TADs tend to coincide with epigenetic domains, 
harbor co-regulated genes, and are generally con- 
served across cell types and species (4-6, 8-11). 
At a finer scale, TADs are divided into smaller 
domains with enhanced contact frequency, 
named sub-TADs (or contact domains), which 
are more variable across different cell types and 
thought to be involved in differential gene ex- 
pression (6, 12, 13). Despite the proposed central 
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role of these domain structures in chromatin organi- 
zation and genome function, many of their basic 
properties remain unclear. In one view, it has 
been proposed that TADs represent a fundamen- 
tal physical unit of the genome organization 
within individual cells, which promote intra- 
domain chromatin interactions but inhibit 
interdomain interactions through spatial seg- 
regation (6, 14, 15). Recent super-resolution 
imaging studies provide partial support for this 
view by showing repressed chromatin domains 
as spatially segregated compact structures or 
nanocompartments in single cells (16, 17). How- 
ever, recently reported single-cell Hi-C maps 
exhibit only a low density of chromatin con- 
tacts in individual cells and cell-to-cell varia- 
bility in these contacts, leading to the debate 
over whether TADs exist in single cells (18-27). 
Although enrichment of chromatin contacts and, 
occasionally, large TAD-like structures could be 
observed in some genomic regions in single-cell 
Hi-C maps, the sparsity of contacts in these 
maps makes de novo identification of individ- 
ual chromatin domains and domain bounda- 
ries challenging in single cells. An alternative 
view has thus been proposed that the genome is 
not packaged into spatially segregated domain 
structures in single cells but is largely organized 
by recurrent pairwise interactions in an other- 
wise diverse ensemble of conformational con- 
figurations, with TADs being considered an 
emergent property from cell population averag- 
ing due to a tendency for contact enrichment 
within specific genomic regions in individual 
cells (19, 22). These two distinct models of TADs 
have different implications for our understand- 
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ing of cis regulation of chromatin, but un- 
fortunately a clear physical understanding of 
the TAD structure is still missing. Hi-C ex- 
periments have also identified “loop interac- 
tions,” primarily observed at the boundaries of 
TADs or contact domains that harbor convergent 
CCCTC-binding factor (CTCF) sites (4-6, 12). 
Loop interactions have been proposed to facil- 
itate interactions between regulatory sequences 
near the CTCF sites, such as enhancers and 
promoters, to induce gene activation (4, 12). 
Although numerous pairwise loop interactions 
have been observed in various genomes by Hi-C 
and other methods, higher-order interactions 
that involve more than two genomic loci are 
only beginning to be explored (23-27). 

A major challenge in addressing the ques- 
tions regarding chromatin organization is the 
lack of tools to provide a high-resolution vi- 
sualization of the physical structure of chromatin 
in individual cells at the kilobase-to-megabase 
scale, which spans the sizes of genes and reg- 
ulatory domains. Despite recent innovations in 
imaging methods that advance our knowledge 
of chromatin organization at this scale [see for 
example, (16, 17, 28-31)], current microscopy ap- 
proaches provide limited sequence information 
and resolution, and hence the power of high- 
spatial-resolution visualization is not accompa- 
nied by an ability to map the genomic sequences 
of chromatin structures de novo. 


Multiplexed super-resolution 
fluorescence in situ hybridization (FISH) 
imaging for chromatin tracing 


In this work, we developed a highly multiplexed 
super-resolution imaging approach for chroma- 
tin conformation tracing, which allows unbiased 
determination of both the structural features 
and their genomic coordinates with high resolution 
in single cells. To trace chromatin organization 
within and across TADs and sub-TADs, we imaged 
multiple 1.2- to 2.5-Mb regions of human chro- 
mosome 21 (Chr 21), traversing different num- 
bers of TADs and sub-TADs, in multiple cell 
types. We partitioned each region of interest 
into consecutive 30-kb segments and labeled 
and imaged individual segments following a se- 
quential hybridization protocol, modified from 
our previous multiplexed RNA imaging method 
(32) and our previous lower- (megabase) reso- 
lution chromatin imaging work (33). In the 
first step, we labeled the entire region with a 
library of ~12,000 to 25,000 primary Oligo- 
paint probes (34, 35), each primary probe con- 
taining a 20-nucleotide (nt) readout sequence 
that was specific for each 30-kb segment to fa- 
cilitate multiplexed FISH imaging (Fig. 1A and 
table S1) (33). Next, we added dye-labeled readout 
probes complementary to the readout sequences 
to allow three-dimensional (3D) stochastic op- 
tical reconstruction microscopy (STORM) (36, 37) 
or 3D diffraction-limited imaging of individ- 
ual 30-kb segments (Fig. 1A and table S2). After 
each round, imaging one or two segments with 
single- or two-color imaging, the signal of the 
readout probes was extinguished by using a strand 
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displacement reaction to remove the readout 
probes or by using photobleaching, or both, 
and the sequential process of readout-probe 
labeling and imaging was repeated until all 
segments were imaged (Fig. 1A). This allowed us 
to generate, for each cell, a 3D super-resolution 
image of the chromatin region of interest in 
numerous pseudocolors, each reporting the 
position and structure of a contiguous 30-kb 
segment (Fig. 1B), with <50-nm error in their 


localization and <5% error in their physical sizes 
(fig. S1). 

These super-resolution chromatin images al- 
lowed us to measure the pairwise interactions 
between chromatin segments and compare the 
results with ensemble Hi-C measurements. We 
first focused on a 1.2-Mb region of Chr 21 
(Chr21:28Mb-29.2Mb) in IMR90 fibroblast 
cells using STORM imaging. Quantitatively, we 
determined two complementary metrics between 


each pair of segments from the STORM images: 
the spatial overlap and the centroid-to-centroid 
distance (Fig. 1C). For each metric, we con- 
structed a matrix for the entire imaged region 
for every copy of the chromosome imaged and 
averaged across ~250 imaged chromosomes to 
obtain a population view, which can be com- 
pared to Hi-C (Fig. 1, D to F). These matrices 
derived from imaging (Fig. 1, E and F, and fig. 
$2A) displayed domain structures (block-like 
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Fig. 1. Multiplex FISH imaging for high-resolution chromatin tracing 
allows de novo identification of TADs and sub-TADs. (A) A scheme 

of the imaging approach. The genomic region of interest is partitioned into 
consecutive 30-kb segments and first hybridized with primary oligo- 
nucleotide probes that label all segments. These probes contained a 
readout sequence specific to each 30-kb segment. Each segment is 
labeled by ~300 probes, but only one is shown. Readout probes 
complementary to the readout sequences are then added sequentially, 
allowing the imaging of individual 30-kb segments. (B) Composite 3D 
STORM images of 41 consecutive 30-kb chromatin segments in a 
1.2-Mb region of chromosome 21 (Chr21:28Mb-29.2Mb), in 41 pseudo- 
colors, in one copy of Chr 21 of an IMR90 cell. (©) 3D STORM images of 
two pairs of chromatin segments showing different degree of overlap 
but similar distances between their center positions (marked by white 
dots). (D) Ensemble Hi-C contact frequency matrix for the 1.2-Mb 
genomic region binned at 30-kb resolution [data from (12)]. 
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Spatial distance (nm) 
(STORM) 


100 200 400 800 
Spatial distance (nm) 
(diffraction-limited) 


(E and F) Mean spatial-overlap matrix (E) and median spatial-distance 
matrix (F) for the same region derived from multiplexed STORM imaging. 
Each element of the matrix corresponds to the mean value of the 
overlap fraction (E) and median value of the center-of-mass distance (F) 
between a pair of the chromatin segments across ~250 imaged 
chromosomes. (G) Correlation between the Hi-C contact frequency 

and the mean spatial overlap shown in (D) and (E), respectively. 

(H) Correlation between the Hi-C contact frequencies and median spatial 
distances shown in (D) and (F), respectively. (I) Median spatial-distance 
matrix for the same genomic region derived from multiplexed diffraction- 
limited imaging of ~1200 chromosomes. (J) Correlation between the 
Hi-C contact frequencies and median spatial distances shown in 

(D) and (I), respectively. The Pearson correlation coefficients (p) are 
0.92, -0.92, and —0.96 in (G), (H), and (J), respectively. The red lines 

in (H) and (J) are power-law fits with scaling exponents (s) equal to 
-4.93 + 0.07 and —4.99 + 0.05 in (H) and (J), respectively. 
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structures) similar to those observed in the en- 
semble Hi-C contact-frequency matrix of the 
same genomic region (Fig. 1D). Both the spatial 
overlap and the spatial distance displayed high 
correlations with the Hi-C contact frequency, 
with Pearson correlation coefficients of 0.92 
and —0.92, respectively (Fig. 1, G and H). Notably, 
at the kb-to-Mb scale investigated here, the Hi-C 
contact frequency showed a power-law scaling 
with the spatial distance, with a scaling expo- 
nent of —4.9, similar to our previous observation 
at the Mb-to-whole chromosome scale (33), sug- 
gesting that this scaling is potentially a universal 
property. 

We also performed diffraction-limited 3D 
imaging of each chromatin segment in the same 
multiplex fashion. The ensemble spatial-distance 
matrix derived from diffraction-limited imaging 
also showed similar domain structures (Fig. 1 
and fig. S2B) and high correlation with the en- 
semble Hi-C contact-frequency matrix (Fig. 1). 
The multiplexed STORM and diffraction-limited 
imaging methods have complementary capabil- 
ities: The former provided high-resolution infor- 
mation not accessible to the latter, such as the 
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sizes and shapes of individual chromatin seg- 
ments, whereas the latter allowed for faster im- 
age acquisition and higher throughput for the 
number of chromatin segments or cells imaged. 
Because the otherwise unresolvable chromatin 
segments can be separated and localized with 
high precision by sequential imaging, even the 
latter approach provided a super-resolution view 
of chromatin conformation, albeit not as high 
resolution as that obtained with the STORM 
images. We used both approaches to interrogate 
chromatin organization at the single-cell level, 
as described below. 


Super-resolution chromatin tracing 
reveals TAD-like structures in single cells 


Notably, our STORM images and spatial-overlap 
matrices of individual chromosomes in single 
cells often showed clear domain structures with 
higher intradomain chromatin contact (overlap) 
frequency (Fig. 2, A and B). We refer to these 
domains as TAD-like structures because of their 
similar appearance to TADs and sub-TADs in 
the ensemble-averaged contact matrices, al- 
though the boundaries of these single-cell do- 
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mains varied from cell to cell. For instance, 
in the STORM images of two example cells, 
chromatin regions that belong to different en- 
semble sub-TADs showed extensive overlap in 
one cell but clear segregation in another cell 
(Fig. 2, A and B). We identified and quantified 
the boundary positions of these TAD-like do- 
mains from the single-cell spatial-overlap matrices 
in an automated manner. The domain boundaries 
showed substantial cell-to-cell variation and a 
nonzero probability of residing at any of the 
genomic positions throughout the imaged region 
(Fig. 2C). Moreover, the domain boundaries ex- 
hibited a preference to reside at genomic posi- 
tions containing strong binding peaks of CTCF and 
cohesin (marked by one of its core subunits, RAD21), 
as detected by chromatin immunoprecipitation 
sequencing (ChIP-seq) (38) (Fig. 2, C and D), 
giving rise to the tendency for ensemble TAD 
and sub-TAD boundaries to align with these 
sites (4-6, 12). Notably, these domains often 
appeared as spatially segregated globular struc- 
tures in the STORM images (Fig. 2B and fig. 
83, A and B). We quantified the spatial segrega- 
tion using a separation score at each genomic 
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Fig. 2. Chromatin forms TAD-like domain structures with spatially 
segregated globular conformations in single cells. (A) The spatial- 
overlap matrices of the 1.2-Mb genomic region (Chr21:28Mb-29.2Mb) 
imaged in one of the two copies of Chr21 from two individual IMR9O 
cells. The genomic regions marked in red, cyan, yellow, green, and 
purple correspond to the five sub-TADs observed at the population- 
average level. (B) Multiplexed 3D STORM images corresponding 

to the two chromosomes shown in (A). The chromatin segments 
comprising two pairs of ensemble sub-TADs marked as red and cyan or 
green and purple in (A) are pseudocolored in the same color code. 
Only one pair of sub-TADs is highlighted in colors per image for ease of 
visualization, and the other segments in the region of interest are 
displayed in gray. Each chromatin image is rotated independently to 
allow the best visualization of the color-highlighted chromatin regions. 
(C) Top: Ensemble Hi-C contact frequency map with sub-TAD boundaries 
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indicated with black lines, shown together with the sites bound by CTCF 
(cyan squares) and cohesin (represented by RAD21, magenta circles), as 
determined by ChIP-seq in IMR90 cells (38). Middle: The probability 
(fraction of the ~250 imaged chromosomes) for each genomic location to 
appear as a single-cell domain boundary. Bottom: The median separation 
score for each genomic location across the ~250 imaged chromosomes. 
Error bars indicate 95% confidence intervals derived by resampling 

(n ~ 250 chromosomes). The separation score is determined as shown in 
fig. S3. (D) The occurrence probability of CTCF and cohesin sites as a 
function of genomic distance from single-cell domain boundaries. Individ- 
ual single-cell domain boundaries were aligned, and the relative positions 
of CTCF ChIP peaks (that colocalize with RAD21 peaks) up to 150 kb on 
either side of the domain boundaries were histogrammed at 30-kb 
resolution. The histograms were normalized by dividing by the total 
number of boundaries. 
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position describing the level of spatial separa- 
tion between chromatin on either side of the 
position (fig. S3, A and B). The separation scores 
displayed nearly complete segregation at many 
of the identified single-cell domain boundaries 
(fig. S3 and Fig. 2C). 

Next, we took advantage of the higher 
throughput of diffraction-limited multiplexed 
imaging to investigate an extended 2-Mb ge- 
nomic region (Chr21:28Mb-30Mb) in thousands 
of individual cells from three distinct cell lines: 
IMR90 lung fibroblasts, K562 erythroleukemia, 
and A549 lung epithelial carcinoma cells. Pre- 
vious ensemble Hi-C data for IMR90 and K562 
showed that this genomic region contains two 
TADs with cell type-specific sub-TADs (fig. S4A) 
(12). The ensemble spatial distance and contact 
matrices derived from our imaging data again 
agree well with the ensemble Hi-C contact matri- 
ces for IMR90 and K562 and additionally al- 
lowed TAD and sub-TAD identifications in A549 
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Fig. 3. Single-cell TAD-like structures are formed across cell types. 

(A to C) Median spatial-distance matrices for the 2-Mb genomic region 
of interest (Chr21:28Mb-30Mb) in three cell types: IMR90 lung fibroblast 
(A), K562 erythroleukemia (B), and A549 carcinomic epithelial cells (C). 
The number of chromosomes imaged (~3000 to 14,000) is indicated 
above each matrix. (D to F) Single-cell spatial-distance matrices of the 
imaged region (upper) and the corresponding pseudocolored images 
showing 3D positions of the chromatin segments in each chromosome 
(lower). Two example cells (and one chromosome copy from each cell) 
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cells (Fig. 3, A to C, and fig. S4). At the single-cell 
level, we observed TAD-like structures with glob- 
ular 3D conformation and sharp domain boun- 
daries in the images and spatial-distance matrices 
of individual chromosomes in all three cell 
types (Fig. 3, D to F). The domain boundary 
positions again showed cell-to-cell heterogeneity, 
with a nonzero probability of being located at 
any genomic positions within the 2-Mb imaged 
region, and showed a preference for residing at 
positions bound by CTCF and cohesin (Fig. 3, G 
to I, and fig. S5). 

To test whether these cell-to-cell variations 
in domain boundaries were caused by differ- 
ent cell-cycle states, we used immunolabeling 
of the cell-cycle regulator, geminin, along with 
the 4’,6-diamidino-2-phenylindole (DAPI) stain 
to separate the cells into G,, S, and G, phases 
approximately (fig. S6, A and B). The ensemble 
spatial-distance matrices were similar among 
all three phases, without any notable change in 
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the TAD and sub-TAD boundaries (fig. S6C), 
consistent with previous results (2/7, 39). We 
observed moderate changes in TAD strength, 
characterized by the TAD insulation score, 
suggesting a moderate weakening of ensemble 
TADs from G, to Gz (fig. S6D), also in agree- 
ment with previous results (27). Notably, single- 
cell TAD-like structures were observed in all 
three phases (fig. S6E), and the cell-to-cell var- 
iability and preferential positioning of domain 
boundaries were all similar among the three 
phases (fig. S6, F and G), suggesting that the 
observed cell-to-cell variations in domain bound- 
ary positions were not primarily due to differ- 
ences in cell-cycle state. 

Next, we imaged an additional 2-MB region 
(Chr21:18.6Mb-20.6Mb) that contained no dis- 
cernable TAD boundaries in the ensemble Hi-C 
contact matrix (fig. S7A) (12). Similarly, our 
ensemble spatial-distance matrix derived from 
imaging also did not show any discernable 
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A549]. (G to I) Top: The probability for each genomic position to be a 
boundary of a single-cell domain for each of the three cell types [(G) 
IMR90, (H) K562, (1) A549]. Bottom: The mean separation score for each 
genomic coordinate for each cell type. Error bars indicate 95% 


~3200, 14,000, and 4000 chromosomes for 


IMP90, K652, and A549 cells, respectively). The binding sites of CTCF and 
cohesin (marked by RAD21) determined by ChIP-seq for each cell type 


squares and circles, respectively. 
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domains (fig. S7B). However, the single-cell 
spatial-distance matrices often showed clearly 
visible TAD-like structures with sharp domain 
boundaries (fig. S7C), and the average domain 
boundary strength was similar to that observed 
for the ensemble TAD- and subTAD-containing 
2-Mb region (Chr21:28Mb-30Mb) described above 
(fig. S7D). In contrast to the Chr21:28Mb-30Mb 
region, the Chr21:18.6Mb-20.6Mb region showed 
largely uniform probability for the presence of 
single-cell domain boundaries throughout the 
region (fig. S7E), explaining the lack of do- 
main boundaries in the ensemble matrix of this 
region. 


TAD-like structures remain in single 
cells after cohesin depletion 


We next investigated how chromatin structures 
change upon removal of the architectural protein, 
cohesin. DNA extrusion by cohesin complexes has 
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been proposed as a mechanism responsible for 
ensemble TAD formation (22, 40). Previous 
studies have shown that the depletion of cohesin 
causes elimination of TADs at the ensemble 
level, whereas the A/B compartment structures 
enriched for active and inactive chromatin are 
retained (25, 41). 

Using HCT116 cells with an auxin-inducible 
degron fused to a core cohesin subunit RAD21 
(42), we compared the chromatin structures 
under both induced and uninduced conditions 
(Fig. 4 and figs. S8 to S10). We imaged a 2.5-MB 
region (Chr21:34.6Mb-37.1IMb) that shows sev- 
eral pronounced TAD structures within a single 
type A compartment (fig. S8A, top panel), in 
addition to the genomic region described earlier 
(Chr21:28Mb-30Mb), which shows less pronounced 
TAD boundaries superimposed on A/B compart- 
ment structures in ensemble Hi-C matrices of 
HCTI116 cells (fig. S9, A to C, top panels) (25). 
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Fig. 4. Single-cell TAD-like structures are present in cells lacking a functional cohesin 
complex. (A) Median spatial-distance matrices for the 2.5-Mb genomic region of interest 
(Chr21:34.6Mb-37.1Mb) in the transgenic HCT116 cell line without (left) or with (right) auxin 
treatment to induce cohesin degradation. (B) Example single-cell spatial-distance matrices without 
(left) and with (right) auxin treatment. (C) The distribution of boundary strengths in the imaged 
region for cells without (left) and with (right) auxin treatment. For each identified domain boundary 
on a single-cell spatial-distance matrix, the boundary strength describes how steeply the spatial 
distance changed cross the boundary position. The medians of the two distributions with and without 
auxin treatment differed by less than 1%. (D) The probability for each genomic position to be a 
single-cell domain boundary in cells without (left) or with (right) auxin treatment. 
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The ensemble spatial-distance matrices derived 
from our imaging data were similar to the en- 
semble Hi-C matrices for both regions (Fig. 4A, 
left panel; fig. S8B, top panel; and fig. S9, D to F, 
top panels). As expected, upon 6 hours of auxin 
treatment to induce cohesin degradation, the 
population-averaged TADs and sub-TADs within 
the imaged regions were largely eliminated, where- 
as the A/B compartment structures were retained 
(Fig. 4A, right panel; fig. S8B, bottom panel; 
and fig. S9, D to F, bottom panels), consistent 
with Hi-C results (fig. S8A, bottom panel, and 
fig. S9, A to C, bottom panels) (25). Notably, the 
chromatin domains observed in single cells per- 
sisted after cohesin degradation (Fig. 4B and 
fig. S10A). Moreover, the domain boundary 
strengths remained similar between cells with 
and without cohesin (Fig. 4C and fig. SIOB), and 
the average number of boundaries within the 
regions also remained similar between cells with 
and without cohesin, as reflected by the similar 
values for the mean probability for identifying 
a domain boundary averaged over all genomic 
positions (Fig. 4D and fig. S10C). What was 
notably different in the absence of a functional 
cohesin complex was that the positions of these 
domain boundaries became largely uniformly 
distributed along the genomic coordinate and 
no longer exhibited preferential positioning at 
CTCF and cohesin sites as observed in the pres- 
ence of cohesin (Fig. 4D and fig. S10C). These 
results indicate that cohesin is not required for 
the maintenance of TAD-like structures in sin- 
gle cells and that the role of cohesin in the for- 
mation of ensemble TADs is to establish preferred 
genomic boundaries for the single-cell domains. 
By contrast, preferential boundary positions for 
A/B compartment were still observed in indi- 
vidual cohesin-depleted cells, similar to those 
observed for untreated cells (fig. S10D), con- 
sistent with the observation that A/B com- 
partments at the ensemble level were retained 
after cohesin depletion. 

We noticed that cohesin depletion strongly 
hindered but did not completely stop cell di- 
vision in HCT116 cells (fig. S11, A and B), which 
allowed us to examine chromatin structures in 
cells that had gone through a cell cycle without 
cohesin. We added the modified base 5-ethynyl- 
2'-deoxyuridine (EdU) to cells for an additional 
12 hours in the presence of auxin after 6 hours 
of initial auxin treatment and used the EdU and 
geminin signals to select cells that likely had 
passed through mitosis and reentered G, phase 
(EdU+/geminin-— cells) (fig. S11, C to F). We ob- 
served that, despite the removal of ensemble 
TAD boundaries (fig. S11G), single-cell TAD- 
like domain structures also remained in this 
population of EdU+/geminin- cells (fig. S11, 
H to J). Because cells undergo major chroma- 
tin reorganization during mitosis (39), these 
TAD-like structures were likely reestablished af- 
ter mitosis. These data thus suggest that cohesin 
may not be required for the establishment of 
domain separation in single cells either, although 
future experiments are needed to further test 
this notion. 
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Fig. 5. Cooperative three-way interactions between chromatin 
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segments A and B contact (red) or do not contact (blue) for all ordered 


segments. (A) 3D STORM images of a 1.2-Mb region of interest 
(Chr21:28Mb-29.2Mb) in one of the two copies of Chr 21 in two different 
IMR90 cells. The entire genomic region is represented in gray, and three 
specific 30-kb segments harboring CTCF sites—segments 18 (A1), 27 (B1), 
and 32 (Cl)—are highlighted in red, cyan, and yellow, respectively. 

(B) Cooperative interactions between a specific triplet of segments Al, B1, 
and C1. Left: The mean spatial-overlap matrix in the subpopulation of 
chromosomes where segments Al and B1 overlap. Right: The mean spatial- 
overlap matrix in the other subpopulation of chromosomes where segments 
Al and B1 do not overlap. Circles indicate the matrix elements corresponding 
to segment pairs Al-Bl (red-cyan), B1-Cl (cyan-yellow), and Al-Cl (red- 
yellow). (C) Cooperative interactions between all possible CTCF-site triplets in 
the 1.2-Mb imaged region. Shown in the plot are probabilities with which 
segments B and C contact in individual IMR90 cells under the condition that 


combinations of CTCF triplets (~500 total) in the imaged region. “Ordered” 
means that B lies between A and C along the genomic coordinate. Also 
plotted is the unconditioned probability of B and C contacting regardless of 
whether A and B contact (black). The index of the triplets is sorted such 
that the unconditional probability is displayed in ascending order. (D) As in 
(C) but for all ordered triplets of chromatin segments in an extended 

2-Mb region of interest (Chr21:28Mb-30Mb) regardless of whether the 
segment contains CTCF sites. There are ~90,000 such triplets in total, among 
which only ~2000 are CTCF-site triplets (i.e., all three segments containing 
CTCF-binding sites). (E) As in (D) but for the HCT116 cells without (left) or 
with (right) auxin treatment. There are ~90,000 such triplets in total, among 
which only ~700 are CTCF-site triplets. (F) The fraction of triplets of 
segments that show cooperative interactions for each imaged region in 
various cell types and cohesin depletion conditions. 


Cooperative, higher-order chromatin 
interactions are widespread in 

single cells 

In addition, our chromatin tracing approach 
allowed us to study higher-order interactions 
between three or more chromatin loci. We first 
examined if the interaction between two CTCF 
sites facilitates or inhibits the interaction with 
a third. Such higher-order interactions showed 
cell-to-cell variation, as illustrated in the STORM 
images (Fig. 5A). When two CTCF sites (repre- 
sented by letters “A” and “B”) showed overlap, 
we frequently noticed an enhanced overlap of 
both sites with a third CTCF site, represented 
by the letter “C”, as exemplified by the triplet 
of CTCF sites (Al, B1, and Cl) in Fig. 5B. Be- 
cause we consider only ordered A, B, and C sites 
such that C was not between A and B on the 
genomic coordinate, this facilitation effect can- 
not be trivially explained by the polymeric na- 
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ture of chromatin. We systematically quantified 
this type of facilitated chromatin interactions 
for all ~500 combinations of such ordered 
triplets of CTCF sites in the STORM-imaged 
region of IMR90 cells. Among all triplets an- 
alyzed, ~80% showed such facilitated interac- 
tions (Fig. 5C). 

We next asked whether this cooperative in- 
teraction is specific to CTCF sites or is generic 
to other chromatin loci. We analyzed such three- 
site interactions for all segments in our imaged 
regions in all cell types studied (IMR90, K562, 
A549, and HCT116). We observed that, despite 
notable quantitative differences observed across 
different genomic regions and different cell types, 
contact between two chromatin segments in 
general tended to increase the probability for 
these segments to contact a third segment, 
even when the segments did not harbor CTCF 
sites (Fig. 5, D to F). Moreover, upon auxin- 
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induced cohesin depletion, this facilitated high- 
order interaction persisted (Fig. 5, E and F). 


Discussion 


Our multiplexed, super-resolution imaging meth- 
od allows the 3D organization of chromatin to 
be traced with nanometer- and kilobase-scale 
resolution in thousands of single cells. These 
imaging data directly revealed diverse chroma- 
tin configurations in individual cells, providing 
insights into the nature of chromatin folding. 
We observed that chromatin in single cells forms 
TAD-like domain structures with sharp domain 
boundaries and that these domain structures 
often adopt globular conformation with strong 
physical segregation between neighboring do- 
mains. The direct visualization of chromatin 
conformation, high-detection efficiency of indi- 
vidual genomic loci, and high-density single- 
cell interaction or distance maps offered by our 
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imaging approach allowed us to identify these 
single-cell domain structures that are challeng- 
ing to detect by previous methods. Hence, our 
data demonstrate that TAD-like domains are 
physical structures present in single cells and 
not an emergent property of population aver- 
aging. However, the boundaries positions of 
these single-cell domains show substantial cell- 
to-cell variation; therefore, the ensemble TAD 
boundaries are emergent properties of popula- 
tion averaging due to the preferential position- 
ing of single-cell domain boundaries at sites 
occupied by CTCF and cohesin. The observed 
cell-to-cell variability may reflect the dynamic 
nature of the single-cell domains but is not 
primarily caused by different cell-cycle states. 
It is also possible that the epigenetic modifica- 
tion profiles vary from cell to cell, contributing 
to these observed variations in domain bound- 
ary positions. Notably, these single-cell domain 
structures persist even after depletion of cohesin, 
a treatment that eliminates TADs and sub-TADs 
at the population-average level. The loop ex- 
trusion model (22, 40), in which cohesin com- 
plexes extrude DNA until stopped by a pair of 
CTCF motifs, has been proposed to explain the 
formation of TADs and sub-TADs at the pop- 
ulation level (22, 25, 40, 41). However, in its 
simplest form, loop extrusion does not lead to 
strong physical segregation of chromatin do- 
mains in single cells (22). Our data indicate 
that cohesin is not required for the maintenance 
of the observed single-cell TAD-like domain struc- 
tures and is likely not required for the initial 
establishment of these structures, either. How- 
ever, the preferential positioning of the single-cell 
domain boundaries at CTCF sites was abolished 
after cohesin depletion, suggesting its depen- 
dence on cohesin-CTCF interaction, possibly 
through loop extrusion, thereby explaining the 
loss of ensemble TADs upon cohesin depletion. 

In addition, we observed higher-order inter- 
actions between multiple chromatin loci, and 
many three-way contacts were observed at higher 
frequencies than expected from the observed 
frequency of pairwise interactions, indicative of a 
form of cooperativity. Such cooperative multiway 
interaction appears to be a general property of 
chromatin not limited to specific regulatory 
elements. It has been suggested that the col- 
lision between two loop extruders could facilitate 
three-way chromatin interactions (26, 43, 44). 
Our observation that the cooperative three-way 
interactions occur even after cohesin depletion 
indicates that these observed higher-order inter- 
actions can arise from a mechanism distinct 
from the cohesin-based loop extrusion, although 
our observations do not exclude the possibility 
that the loop extrusion model could function 
in parallel to induce higher-order chromatin 
interactions. 

Together, our observations of chromatin or- 
ganization in single cells expand upon the 
emerging view that genome packaging is more 
complex than pairwise interactions (45). Our imag- 
ing method, which provides a high-resolution 
physical view of chromatin conformation of 
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targeted genomic regions, can complement 
sequencing-based genome-wide methods for 
investigating chromatin organization beyond 
pairwise interactions. The combination of these 
methods will help us better understand the 
complex structural landscape of the genome, 
tackling problems ranging from interactions 
among multiple cis-regulatory elements to over- 
all folding conformation of the chromosomes. 


Methods summary 


Each genomic region of interest was divided 
into 30-kb segments, and target oligonucleo- 
tides for these segments were designed com- 
putationally. Target oligonucleotides for each 
segment were concatenated to a unique read- 
out sequence, along with primer regions for 
selection and amplification, to constitute the pri- 
mary probes. The primary probes were synthe- 
sized through array-based oligo-pool technology 
and amplified by polymerase chain reaction and 
in vitro transcription followed by reverse tran- 
scription (32). These probes were hybridized 
to cells adhered to glass coverslips. The samples 
were mounted in a flow chamber connected to 
a custom fluidics system for iterative readout 
probe hybridization and imaged with a custom- 
assembled microscope (32, 33). Fluorescently 
labeled oligonucleotides complementary to the 
readout sequences of each segment, i.e., readout 
probes, were added by the fluidics system, hy- 
bridized for 10 to 30 min, and then rinsed out 
with a wash buffer. The labeled cells were then 
imaged by STORM and/or diffraction-limited mi- 
croscopy. After imaging, the signal of the readout 
probes was extinguished either by stripping off 
the probes using DNA strand-displacement or 
by photobleaching the fluorescence, or both, 
and readout probes complementary to the next 
readout sequence(s) [associated with the next 
chromatin segment(s)] were added. The process 
was repeated until all chromatin segments were 
imaged, such that the multiplexed image of the 
whole genomic region can be constructed with 
high resolution. Detailed probe design, synthesis, 
and imaging methods, as well as methods for 
image analysis; for constructing spatial overlap, 
distance, and contact matrices; and for single- 
cell domain analyses are described in the ma- 
terials and methods section of the supplementary 
materials. 
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The chromatin accessibility 
landscape of primary human cancers 
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INTRODUCTION: Cancer is one of the lead- 
ing causes of death worldwide. Although the 
2% of the human genome that encodes pro- 
teins has been extensively studied, much re- 
mains to be learned about the noncoding 
genome and gene regulation in cancer. Genes 
are turned on and off in the proper cell types 
and cell states by transcription factor (TF) 
proteins acting on DNA regulatory elements 
that are scattered over the vast noncoding 
genome and exert long-range influences. The 
Cancer Genome Atlas (TCGA) is a global con- 
sortium that aims to accelerate the understand- 
ing of the molecular basis of cancer. TCGA has 
systematically collected DNA mutation, methyl- 


ation, RNA expression, and other compre- 
hensive datasets from primary human cancer 
tissue. TCGA has served as an invaluable re- 
source for the identification of genomic aber- 
rations, altered transcriptional networks, and 
cancer subtypes. Nonetheless, the gene regu- 
latory landscapes of these tumors have largely 
been inferred through indirect means. 


RATIONALE: A hallmark of active DNA reg- 
ulatory elements is chromatin accessibility. 
Eukaryotic genomes are compacted in chro- 
matin, a complex of DNA and proteins, and only 
the active regulatory elements are accessible by 
the cell’s machinery such as TFs. The assay for 
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Cancer gene regulatory landscape. Chromatin accessibility profiling of 23 human cancer 
types (left) in 410 tumor samples from TCGA revealed 562,709 DNA regulatory elements. The 
activity of these DNA elements organized cancer subtypes, identified TF proteins and 
regulatory elements controlling cancer gene expression, and suggested molecular mecha- 
nisms for cancer-associated inherited variants and somatic mutations in the noncoding 
genome. See main article for abbreviations of cancer types. Ref., reference; Var., variant. 
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transposase-accessible chromatin using sequenc- 
ing (ATAC-seq) quantifies DNA accessibility 
through the use of transposase enzymes that 
insert sequencing adapters at these accessible 
chromatin sites. ATAC-seq enables the genome- 
wide profiling of TF binding events that or- 
chestrate gene expression programs and give 
a cell its identity. 


RESULTS: We generated high-quality ATAC- 
seq data in 410 tumor samples from TCGA, 
identifying diverse regulatory landscapes across 
23 cancer types. These chromatin accessibility 
profiles identify cancer- and tissue-specific DNA 
regulatory elements that enable classification of 


tumor subtypes with newly 
recognized prognostic im- 
Read the full article  Portance. We identify dis- 
at http://dx.doi. tinct TF activities in cancer 
org/10.1126/ based on differences in the 
Science.aav1898 inferred patterns of TF- 
eRe haat DN vee can aneece 


expression. Genome-wide correlation of gene 
expression and chromatin accessibility pre- 
dicts tens of thousands of putative interac- 
tions between distal regulatory elements and 
gene promoters, including key oncogenes and 
targets in cancer immunotherapy, such as MYC, 
SRC, BCL2, and PDL1. Moreover, these regula- 
tory interactions inform known genetic risk 
loci linked to cancer predisposition, nominating 
biochemical mechanisms and target genes for 
many cancer-linked genetic variants. Lastly, 
integration with mutation profiling by whole- 
genome sequencing identifies cancer-relevant 
noncoding mutations that are associated with 
altered gene expression. A single-base mutation 
located 12 kilobases upstream of the FGD4 gene, 
a regulator of the actin cytoskeleton, generates 
a putative de novo binding site for an NKX TF 
and is associated with an increase in chroma- 
tin accessibility and a concomitant increase in 
FGD4 gene expression. 


CONCLUSION: The accessible genome of pri- 
mary human cancers provides a wealth of in- 
formation on the susceptibility, mechanisms, 
prognosis, and potential therapeutic strategies 
of diverse cancer types. Prediction of interactions 
between DNA regulatory elements and gene pro- 
moters sets the stage for future integrative gene 
regulatory network analyses. The discovery of 
hundreds of noncoding somatic mutations that 
exhibit allele-specific regulatory effects suggests 
a pervasive mechanism for cancer cells to manip- 
ulate gene expression and increase cellular fit- 
ness. These data may serve as a foundational 
resource for the cancer research community. 
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The chromatin accessibility 
landscape of primary human cancers 


M. Ryan Corces’, Jeffrey M. Granja’”’**, Shadi Shams’, Bryan H. Louie’, 
Jose A. Seoane”*”*, Wanding Zhou’, Tiago C. Silva”®, Clarice Groeneveld’, 
Christopher K. Wong’, Seung Woo Cho’, Ansuman T. Satpathy’, 

Maxwell R. Mumbach’”, Katherine A. Hoadley”, A. Gordon Robertson’”, 


Nathan C. Sheffield’*, Ina Felau"*, Mauro A. 


A. Castro”, Benjamin P. Berman’, 


Louis M. Staudt’, Jean C. Zenklusen™, Peter W. Laird®, 
Christina Curtis”**, The Cancer Genome Atlas Analysis Network+, 
William J. Greenleaf?”?”""°+, Howard Y. Chang’?"”"*+ 


We present the genome-wide chromatin accessibility profiles of 410 tumor samples 
spanning 23 cancer types from The Cancer Genome Atlas (TCGA). We identify 562,709 
transposase-accessible DNA elements that substantially extend the compendium of known 


cis-regulatory elements. Integration of ATAC- 


seq (the assay for transposase-accessible 


chromatin using sequencing) with TCGA multi-omic data identifies a large number of 


putative distal enhancers that distinguish mol 
driving transcription factors via protein-DNA 
gene-regulatory interactions in cancer. These 


ecular subtypes of cancers, uncovers specific 
footprints, and nominates long-range 
data reveal genetic risk loci of cancer 


predisposition as active DNA regulatory elements in cancer, identify gene-regulatory 
interactions underlying cancer immune evasion, and pinpoint noncoding mutations that 
drive enhancer activation and may affect patient survival. These results suggest a 
systematic approach to understanding the noncoding genome in cancer to advance 


diagnosis and therapy. 


ancer is a highly heterogeneous group of 

diseases, with each tumor type exhibiting 

distinct clinical features, patient outcomes, 

and therapeutic responses. The Cancer Ge- 

nome Atlas (TCGA) was established to 
characterize this heterogeneity and understand 
the molecular underpinnings of cancer (7). Through 
large-scale genomic and molecular analyses, TCGA 
has revealed an exquisite diversity of genomic 
aberrations, altered transcriptional networks, 
and tumor subtypes that have engendered a more 
comprehensive understanding of disease etiolo- 
gies and laid the foundations for new therapeu- 
tics and impactful clinical trials. 

Work from TCGA and many others has dem- 
onstrated the importance of the epigenome to 
cancer initiation and progression (2). Profiling 
of cancer-specific coding mutations through whole- 
exome sequencing has identified prominent driver 
mutations in genes encoding chromatin remodel- 


ing enzymes and modifiers of DNA methyla- 
tion. These mutations drive alterations in the 
epigenome which, in turn, can establish the 
dysregulated cellular phenotypes that have be- 
come known as the hallmarks of cancer (3). Al- 
though many principles of chromatin regulation 
have been elucidated in cultured cancer cells, 
epigenomic studies of primary tumors are es- 
pecially valuable, capturing the genuine eco- 
system of heterotypic tumor and stromal cell 
interactions and the impacts of factors in the 
tumor microenvironment such as hypoxia, aci- 
dosis, and matrix stiffness (4). TCGA has car- 
ried out targeted DNA methylation profiling of 
more than 10,000 samples and, more recently, 
whole-genome bisulfite sequencing (WGBS) of 
39 TCGA tumor samples (5). This data-rich re- 
source has identified cancer-specific differentially 
methylated regions, providing an unprecedented 
view of epigenetic heterogeneity in cancer. In- 


tegration of DNA methylation and additional 
TCGA data types has enabled the prediction of 
functional regulatory elements (6-8) and the 
identification of previously unknown cancer 
subtypes (9-13). Additional work has identified 
cancer-relevant variable enhancer loci by using 
histone modifications (J4) and enhancer RNA 
sequencing (15). These studies represent, to date, 
the largest genome-wide epigenomic profiling 
efforts in primary human cancer samples. 

Recently, the advent of the assay for transposase- 
accessible chromatin using sequencing (ATAC-seq) 
(16) has enabled the genome-wide profiling of 
chromatin accessibility in small quantities of fro- 
zen tissue (17). Because accessible chromatin is 
a hallmark of active DNA regulatory elements, 
ATAC-seq makes it possible to assess the gene 
regulatory landscape in primary human cancers. 
Combined with the richness of diverse, orthogo- 
nal data types in TCGA, the chromatin accessi- 
bility landscape in cancer provides a key link 
between inherited and somatic mutations, DNA 
methylation, long-range gene regulation, and, 
ultimately, gene expression changes that affect 
cancer prognosis and therapy. 


Results 
ATAC-seq in frozen human cancer 
samples is highly robust 


We profiled the chromatin accessibility land- 
scape for 23 types of primary human cancers, 
represented by 410 tumor samples derived from 
404 donors from TCGA (protocol S1). These 23 
cancer types are representative of the diversity of 
human cancers (Fig. 1A and data S1). From the 
410 tumor samples, we generated technical repli- 
cates from 386 samples, yielding 796 genome-wide 
chromatin accessibility profiles (data S1). Given the 
size of this cohort, we first ensured that all gen- 
erated ATAC-seq data could be uniquely mapped 
to the expected donor through comparison with 
single-nucleotide polymorphism (SNP) genotyping 
calls (fig. SIA). In all samples, the genotype from 
the ATAC-seq data generated in this study cor- 
related most highly with previously published 
genotyping array data for the expected donor 
compared with that of all other 11,126 TCGA donors. 
All ATAC-seq data included in this study passed a 
minimum threshold of enrichment of signal over 
background (fig. S1, B to D, and data SI) with most 
samples showing a characteristic fragment size 
distribution with clear nucleosomal periodicity 
(fig. SIE). With this high-quality set of 410 tu- 
mor samples, we identified 562,709 reproducible 
(observed in more than one replicate) pan-cancer 
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Fig. 1. Pan-cancer ATAC-seq of TCGA samples identifies diverse 
regulatory landscapes. (A) Diagram of the 23 cancer types profiled in 
this study. Colors are kept consistent throughout figures. (B) Pan-cancer 
peak calls from ATAC-seq data. Peak calls from each cancer type are 
shown individually in addition to the 562,709 peaks that represent the pan- 
cancer merged peak set. Color indicates the type of genomic region 
overlapped by the peak. The numbers shown above each bar represent the 
number of samples profiled for each cancer type. UTR, untranslated 
region. (C) Overlap of cancer type-specific ATAC-seq peaks with Roadmap 
DNase-seq peaks from various tissues and cell types. Left: The percent 
of ATAC-seq peaks that are overlapped by one or more Roadmap peaks. 
Right: A heatmap of the percent overlap observed for each ATAC-seq 
peak set within the Roadmap DNase-seq peak set. Colors are scaled 
according to the minimum and maximum overlaps, which are indicated 
numerically to the right of the DNase-seq peak set names. The total 
number of ATAC-seq peaks (white to purple) or Roadmap DNase-seq 
regions (white to green) are shown colorimetrically. (D) Normalized 
ATAC-seq sequencing tracks of all 23 cancer types at the MYC locus. Each 
track represents the average accessibility per 100-bp bin across all 
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replicates. Known GWAS SNPs rs6983267 (COAD, PRAD) and rs35252396 
(KIRC) are highlighted with light blue shading. Region shown represents 
chromosome 8 (chr8):126712193 to 128412193. (E) Normalized 

ATAC-seq sequencing tracks of five different COAD samples (top, 
orange) and KIRC samples (bottom, purple) shown across the same MYC 
locus as in Fig. 1D. Known GWAS SNPs rs6983267 (COAD, PRAD) and 
r$35252396 (KIRC) are highlighted with light blue shading. Region 

shown represents chr8:126712193 to 128412193. ACC, adrenocortical 
carcinoma; BLCA, bladder urothelial carcinoma; BRCA, breast invasive 
carcinoma; CESC, cervical squamous cell carcinoma; CHOL, cholangiocar- 
cinoma; COAD, colon adenocarcinoma; ESCA, esophageal carcinoma; 
GBM, glioblastoma multiforme; HNSC, head and neck squamous cell 
carcinoma; KIRC, kidney renal clear cell carcinoma; KIRP, kidney renal 
papillary cell carcinoma; LGG, low grade glioma; LIHC, liver hepatocellular 
carcinoma; LUAD, lung adenocarcinoma; LUSC, lung squamous cell 
carcinoma; MESO, mesothelioma; PCPG, pheochromocytoma and 
paraganglioma; PRAD, prostate adenocarcinoma; SKCM, skin cutaneous 
melanoma; STAD, stomach adenocarcinoma; TGCT, testicular germ cell tumors; 
THCA, thyroid carcinoma; UCEC, uterine corpus endometrial carcinoma. 
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peaks of chromatin accessibility (Fig. 1B and 
data S2). These peaks were identified using a 
normalized peak score metric to enable direct 
comparison of peaks across samples of unequal 
sequencing depth, with each cancer type having 
an average of 105,585 peaks (range 56,125 to 
215,978; Fig. 1B and fig. SIF; see methods). Re- 
producibility within the pan-cancer peak set was 
high for technical replicates (different nuclei 
from the same tumor sample; fig. S1, G and H), 
intratumor replicates (different samples from 
the same tumor; fig. S11), and intertumor rep- 
licates (tumor samples from different donors; 
fig. S1, J and K). 


Cancer chromatin accessibility extends 
the dictionary of DNA regulatory elements 


The pan-cancer and cancer type-specific peak 
sets generated in this study enabled quantifi- 
cation of the number of DNA regulatory ele- 
ments identified. To do this, we compared the 
regions defined by our pan-cancer and cancer 
type-specific peak sets to the regions defined 
by the Roadmap Epigenomics Project deoxy- 
ribonuclease I hypersensitive sites sequencing 
(DNase-seq) studies (18), finding a median of 
34.4% overlap between the cancer type-specific 
peak sets and the various Roadmap tissue-type 
peak sets, with the strongest overlap occurring 
in the expected combinations (Fig. 1C and data 
83). In total, about 65% of the pan-cancer peaks 
identified in this study had overlap with previ- 
ously observed regulatory elements, highlighting 
both the consistency of our results with pub- 
lished datasets and the large number of addi- 
tional putative regulatory elements observed in 
this study (Fig. 1C). Given the extensive coverage 
of Roadmap DNase-seq studies in healthy tissues, 
our results suggested that the disease context 
of cancer unveils the activity of additional DNA 
regulatory elements. Moreover, overlap of the 
ATAC-seq-defined DNA regulatory elements with 
chromatin immunoprecipitation sequencing 
(ChIP-seq)-defined ChromHMM regulatory 
states shows a strong enrichment of accessible 
chromatin sites in promoter and enhancer re- 
gions, as expected (fig. SIL). Although we pro- 
filed many samples in some cancer types [i.e., 
breast invasive carcinoma (BRCA), 75 tumor sam- 
ples], we profiled fewer samples in multiple other 
cancer types (i.e., cervical squamous cell car- 
cinoma, four tumor samples) (Fig. 1B). By esti- 
mating the number of unique peaks added with 
each additional sample, we found that cancer 
types have an estimated average of 169,822 total 
peaks (range 97,995 to 309,313) at saturation 
(fig. S1, M and N, and data S3), suggesting that 
profiling of additional samples of each cancer 
type would further expand the repertoire of reg- 
ulatory elements. 


Noncoding DNA elements reveal distinct 
cancer gene regulation and genetic risks 


The MYC proto-oncogene locus provides a prime 
illustration of the diversity of the chromatin 
accessibility landscape across cancer types. MYC 
is embedded in a region with multiple DNA 
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regulatory elements and noncoding transcripts 
that regulate MYC in a tissue-specific fashion 
(19). We observed sufficient diversity in the 
chromatin accessibility landscape of the MYC 
locus to enable clustering of cancer types into 
two primary categories: (i) cancer types with 
extensive chromatin accessibility at 5' and 3’ 
DNA elements, such as colon adenocarcinoma 
(COAD), and (ii) cancer types with chromatin 
accessibility primarily at 3’ regulatory elements, 
such as kidney renal clear cell carcinoma (KIRC) 
(Fig. 1D). This trend is consistent across dif- 
ferent samples of the same cancer type, as shown 
for COAD and KIRC (Fig. 1E) and is similar to 
the regulation observed in the HOXD locus (20). 

Genome-wide association studies (GWAS) have 
identified numerous inherited risk loci for can- 
cer susceptibility. However, many of these SNPs 
reside in the noncoding genome within known 
DNA regulatory elements. In the MYC locus, we 
identify known sites of chromatin accessibility, 
including peaks surrounding functionally vali- 
dated GWAS cancer susceptibility SNPs (rs6983267 
and 1s35252396; Fig. 1, D and E). SNP rs6983267 
is associated with increased susceptibility to co- 
lon adenocarcinoma and prostate adenocarcinoma 
(PRAD) (27-23), consistent with the presence of 
focal chromatin accessibility in these cancer 
types. However, SNP rs6983267 has not been 
previously associated with breast cancer or any 
squamous tumor types, which also have strong 
chromatin accessibility at this regulatory ele- 
ment in our ATAC-seq data (Fig. 1D). Similarly, 
SNP 1rs35252396 has been associated with KIRC 
and, in our data, shows strong accessibility in 
samples from kidney cancer types as well as 
breast and thyroid carcinoma, suggesting a 
potential role for these SNPs in previously un- 
appreciated cancer contexts. 

To visualize global patterns from our diverse 
ATAC-seq datasets, we performed Pearson cor- 
relation hierarchal clustering on distal and 
promoter elements (Fig. 2A). We found that dis- 
tal elements exhibited a greater specificity and 
wider dynamic range of activity in association 
with cancer types, whereas promoter element 
accessibility was less cancer type-specific and 
showed similar patterns of correlation to global 
gene expression, as measured by RNA-seq (Fig. 
2A). This functional specificity of distal regu- 
latory elements was also previously observed 
in healthy tissues and in development (24, 25). 
Using ¢t-distributed stochastic neighbor embed- 
ding (26) (t-SNE; Fig. 2B) and density cluster- 
ing (27) (fig. S2A), we identified 18 distinct 
clusters, which we labeled based on the ob- 
served cancer-type enrichment (fig. S2B and 
data S3). We found strong concordance between 
this ATAC-seq-based clustering and the pub- 
lished multiomic iCluster scheme using TCGA 
mRNA-seq, microRNA (miRNA)-seq, DNA meth- 
ylation, reverse-phase protein array (RPPA), and 
DNA copy number data (28) (Fig. 2, C and D). 
Comparing this clustering scheme to other TCGA- 
based clustering schemes, we observed the 
strongest concordance of our ATAC-seq cluster- 
ing scheme with mRNA and cancer type (Fig. 2E). 
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This is consistent with the connection of chro- 
matin accessibility to transcriptional output and 
the observation that ATAC-seq is strongly cell 
type-specific. Multiple observations can be made 
from these clusters: (i) Some cancer types split 
into two distinct clusters such as breast cancer 
(i.e., basal and nonbasal) and esophageal can- 
cer (i.e., squamous and adenocarcinoma), (ii) 
cancer samples derived from the same tissue 
type often group together [i.e., kidney renal pap- 
illary cell carcinoma (KIRP) and KIRC], and (iii) 
some cancers group together across tissues as 
observed for squamous cell types (Fig. 3A and 
fig. S2B). 


Cluster-specific regulatory landscapes 
identify patterns of transcription factor 
usage and DNA hypomethylation 


Grouping of samples into defined clusters en- 
ables the determination of patterns in chroma- 
tin accessibility that are unique to each cluster. 
Using a framework that we term “distal bi- 
narization,” we identified the distal regulatory 
elements that are accessible only in a single clus- 
ter or small group of clusters (Fig. 3B, fig. S2C, 
and data S4). Of the 516,927 pan-cancer distal 
elements, 203,260 were found to be highly ac- 
cessible in a single cluster or group of clusters 
(up to four clusters). These cluster-specific peak 
sets are enriched for motifs of transcription fac- 
tors (TFs) with correlated gene expression that 
are known to be important for cancer and tissue 
identity (Fig. 3C, fig. S2D, and data S4). These 
include the androgen receptor (AR) in prostate 
cancer, forkhead box Al (FOXAI) in nonbasal 
breast cancer, and melanogenesis-associated tran- 
scription factor (MITF) in melanoma. Moreover, 
these cluster-specific peak sets are enriched for 
known GWAS SNPs that are associated with 
cancers of the corresponding type (fig. S2E and 
data S5), highlighting that cancer-related GWAS 
SNPs tend to be located within or near cancer 
type-specific regulatory elements. The concor- 
dance of GWAS risk loci and cancer chromatin 
state has often been evaluated using cancer 
cell lines in the past, and our work provides a 
foundational map to evaluate noncoding GWAS 
SNPs in primary human cancers. 

Consistent with published reports (72, 18, 29, 30), 
the degree of DNA methylation was anticorre- 
lated with chromatin accessibility at regulatory 
elements, and regions lacking chromatin acces- 
sibility were more frequently methylated (fig. S2F). 
In particular, cluster-specific peak sets are hypo- 
methylated in the relevant cancer types, though 
frequently methylated in other cancer types that 
lack accessibility in those peaks (fig. S2G). Con- 
sistent with these observations, which are based 
on DNA methylation array data, we see a strong 
depletion of DNA methylation at the center of 
both distal peaks and promoter peaks in a single 
patient profiled by WGBS (fig. S2H) (5). In our 
analysis of methylation levels within cluster- 
specific peak sets, we also identified a subgroup 
of brain cancers that exhibits DNA hypermeth- 
ylation of peaks specific to nonbrain cancers 
(fig. S2G), likely caused by mutations in genes 
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that affect DNA methylation, such as isocitrate 
dehydrogenase 1 (IDH7) (fig. S3A). Similarly, 
we found that the subset of testicular germ cell 
tumors that are seminomas show a pattern of 
genome-wide DNA hypomethylation, consistent 
with a published report (37) (fig. S3B). Thus, a 
small number of TFs dominate the cis-regulatory 
landscape in each cancer type. These TFs are 
often the known key drivers of the respective 


Fig. 2. Chromatin accessibility profiles 
reveal distinct molecular subtypes of 
cancers. (A) Pearson correlation heatmaps 
of ATAC-seq distal elements (left), ATAC-seq 
promoters (middle), and RNA-seq of all 
genes (right). Clustering orientation is 
dictated by the ATAC-seq distal element 
accessibility, and all other heatmaps use this 
same clustering orientation. Color scale 
values vary between heatmaps. Promoter 
peaks are defined as occurring between 
-1000 and +100 bp of a transcriptional start 
site. Distal peaks are all nonpromoter peaks. 
The total number of features (N) used for 
correlation is indicated above each Pearson 
correlation heatmap. (B) Unsupervised 
t-SNE on the top 50 principal components 
for the 250,000 most variable peaks across 
all cancer types. Each dot represents the 
merge of all technical replicates from a given 
sample. Color represents the cancer type 
shown above the plot. (C) Cluster residence 
heatmap showing the percent of each 
TCGA iCluster that overlaps with each ATAC- 
seq-—based cluster. (D) ATAC-seq t-SNE 
clusters shown on the PanCanAtlas iCluster 
TumorMap. Each hexagon represents a 
cancer patient sample, and the positions of 
the hexagons are computed from the sim- 
ilarity of samples in the iCluster latent 
space. The color and larger size of the 
hexagon indicates the ATAC-seq cluster 
assignment. Samples that were not included 
in the ATAC-seq analysis are represented 

by smaller gray hexagons. The text labels 
indicate the cancer disease type. 

(E) Variation of information analysis of 
clustering schemes derived by using 
various data types from TCGA. 
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cancer or tissue type, and TF occupancy is as- 
sociated with, and possibly causes, DNA hypo- 
methylation of the corresponding DNA elements 
in cancer. 


De novo identification of cancer 
subtypes from ATAC-seq data 


Given the richness of the chromatin accessi- 
bility landscape, we explored the capacity of 
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ATAC-seq data to define molecular subtypes 
of cancer de novo. This analysis was limited to 
cancer types with sufficient available donors: 
BRCA (WN = 74), PRAD (N = 26), and KIRP (N = 
34). In KIRP, a gap statistic identified three 
distinct subgroups that are clearly separable by 
the first two principal components (Fig. 3D). 
The smallest of these subgroups contains four 
donors with very clear differences in ATAC-seq 
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Fig. 3. ATAC-seq clusters cancer samples to show cancer- and tissue- 
specific drivers. (A) Cluster residence heatmap showing the percent of 
samples from a given cancer type that reside within each of the 

18 annotated ATAC-seq clusters. (B) Heatmap showing the ATAC-seq 
accessibility at distal elements (N = 203,260) identified to be cluster- 
specific by distal binarization. (C) Enrichment of TF motifs in peak 

sets identified in Fig. 3B. Enrichment is determined by a hypergeometric 
(HG) test —logio(P value) of the motif’s representation within the cluster- 
specific peaks compared to the pan-cancer peak set. Transcription factors 
shown represent a manually trimmed set of factors whose expression is 
highly correlated (r > 0.4) with the accessibility of the corresponding 
motif. Color represents the —logio(P value) of the hypergeometric test. 
(D) Principal component analysis of the top 25,000 distal ATAC-seq 
peaks within the KIRP cohort (N = 34 samples). Each dot represents an 
individual sample. The color of the dots represents K-means clustering 
(K = 3 by gap statistic). (E) Distal binarization analysis based on 

the three K-means-—defined groups identified and shown (by color) in 
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Fig. 3D. (F) Dot plot showing the number of nearby ATAC-seq peaks per 
gene from the group 1 distal binarization. Each dot represents a 

different gene. The MECOM gene (also called EV/1) is highlighted in red. 
(G) Normalized average sequencing tracks of K-means—defined groups 1, 
2, and 3 at the MECOM locus. Peaks specific to group 1 are highlighted 
by light blue shading. (H) DNA copy number data at the MECOM locus in 
the three K-means-—defined groups. Each dot represents an individual 
sample. CNV, copy number variation. (1) Average chromatin accessibility at 
peaks near the MECOM gene (N = 42 peaks) and RNA-seq gene expression 
of MECOM in KIRP samples (N = 34 samples). Each dot represents an 
individual donor. Dots are colored according to the clustering group colors 
shown in Fig. 3D. CPM, counts per million. (J) Kaplan-Meier analysis of 
overall survival of all KIRP donors in TCGA (N = 287) stratified by MECOM 
overexpressed (N = 44) and normal MECOM expression (N = 243). 

(K) Hazard plot of risk of dying from KIRP based on multiple covariates, 
including MECOM expression (hazard ratio = 5.2, 95% confidence 
interval = 2.4 to 11.0). Lines represent 95% confidence intervals. 
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accessibility identified by distal binarization (red 
coloring in Fig. 3E). Within the set of regulatory 
elements that are specific to this subgroup, we 
found 42 ATAC-seq peaks near the MDS1 and 
EVI1 complex locus (WECOM) gene (Fig. 3, F 
and G). Notably, the high chromatin accessibil- 
ity of these MECOM peaks is not related to copy 
number amplification, as determined by DNA 
copy number array data (Fig. 3H). The expres- 
sion of the MECOM gene is highly correlated 
with the mean ATAC-seq accessibility at these 
42 ATAC-seq peaks [correlation coefficient (7) = 
0.79, Fig. 31]. Additionally, overexpression of 
MECOM is significantly associated with poorer 
overall survival across all available KIRP data 
from TCGA (P = 2.2 x 10°, Cox proportional 
hazard test, Fig. 3J) with a hazard ratio of 5.2 
(95% confidence interval = 2.4 to 11.0). This 
association is more substantial than lymph node 
status or patient age and is independent of can- 
cer stage (Fig. 3K), indicating a potential prognos- 
tic role for these findings. Importantly, MECOM 
overexpression is not readily explained by any 
previously identified subgroups of KIRP, includ- 
ing subgroups with a CpG island methylator 
phenotype or mutations in the gene encoding 
fumarate hydratase, which have also been shown 
to confer poor overall survival (13). These results 
suggest that MECOM activation in KIRP iden- 
tifies a previously unappreciated subgroup of 
patients with adverse outcomes, a finding that 
was uncovered by notable changes in the chro- 
matin accessibility landscape of these samples. 

Similarly, we found multiple distinct sub- 
groups of PRAD and BRCA based on K-means 
clustering of the top 25,000 variable distal ATAC- 
seq peaks (fig. $3, C and D). In PRAD, these 
include subgroups driven by activity of AR, 
tumor protein P63 (7P63), and forkhead box- 
family TFs (fig. S3C). From an unsupervised 
analysis of breast cancer, we identified motifs 
of known TF drivers of luminal subtype iden- 
tity, such as GATA binding protein 3 (GATA3) 
and FOXA1, as being enriched in the peak clus- 
ters specific to a subset of luminal samples 
(clusters 3 and 4, fig. S3D). We also identified a 
potential role for grainyhead-like (GRHL) TF 
motifs in basal breast cancer (32) (cluster 1, fig. 
S3D) and an overlapping role for nuclear factor 
I (NFD in both basal and luminal A breast can- 
cer (cluster 2, fig. S3D). Additionally, ATAC-seq 
data can be used to identify regions of copy 
number amplification de novo (33), enabling 
the classification of HER2-amplified cases of 
breast cancer (fig. S3, E to G). 


Footprinting analysis defines 
TF activities in cancer 


The high sequencing depth of the ATAC-seq data 
generated in this study (median of 56.7 million 
unique reads per technical replicate) enabled the 
profiling of TF occupancy at base-pair resolution 
through TF footprinting. TF binding to DNA 
protects the protein-DNA binding site from 
transposition while the displacement or deple- 
tion of one or more nucleosomes creates high 
DNA accessibility in the immediate flanking se- 
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quence. Collectively, these phenomena are re- 
ferred to as the TF footprint. To characterize TF 
footprints, we adapted a recent approach (34) 
that quantifies the “flanking accessibility,” a 
measure of the accessibility of the DNA adja- 
cent to a TF motif, and “footprint depth,” a 
measure of the relative protection of the motif 
site from transposition (Fig. 4A and data S6). 
To calculate these variables, we aggregated all 
insertions relative to the TF motif center, genome- 
wide (fig. S4A). To attempt to account for known 
Tn5 transposase insertion bias, we computed the 
hexamer frequency centered at Tn5 insertions 
and normalized for the expected bias at each 
position relative to the motif center (34) (see 
methods for potential limitations). Depending 
on the binding properties of a TF and its ability 
to affect local chromatin accessibility, changes 
in these properties would be detectable through 
this approach genome-wide (fig. S4, B and 
C). ChromVAR (35), a similar genome-wide ap- 
proach which assesses the ability of a TF to 
affect flanking accessibility, identified a highly 
overlapping list of TFs (fig. S4D). 

To uncover transcriptionally driven TF bind- 
ing patterns, we correlated the RNA-seq gene 
expression of a given TF to its corresponding 
footprint depth and estimated flanking acces- 
sibility (data S6). A factor whose expression is 
sufficient to generate robust DNA binding would 
have a footprint depth and flanking accessibility 
that are significantly correlated to its gene ex- 
pression [false discovery rate (FDR) < 0.1, purple 
dots in Fig. 4B], such as TP63 (Fig. 4, C and D) or 
NK2 homeobox 1 (NKX2-1) (Fig. 4, E and F). 
Increases in flanking accessibility and decreases 
in footprint depth are likewise accompanied by 
decreases in methylation (bottom of Fig. 4, D and 
F), consistent with the hypothesis that methy- 
lated DNA is less likely to be bound by TFs (36). 
Although footprint depth and flanking accessi- 
bility are often correlated, their divergence can 
suggest the modes of TF-DNA interaction. For 
example, factors whose expression is sufficient to 
cause opening of chromatin around the motif 
site but not to protect the motif site from trans- 
position would be expected to only exhibit a 
significant correlation between gene expres- 
sion and flanking accessibility (blue dots in Fig. 
4B). This pattern of correlation could be caused 
by effects such as rapid TF off rates or low oc- 
cupancy (fig. S4, E and F). Conversely, a small 
number of TFs have expression that is only 
significantly correlated with footprint depth (red 
dots in Fig. 4B). Though likewise rare, we also 
identified potential negative regulators whose 
expression is inversely correlated to gain of flank- 
ing accessibility and loss of footprint depth, 
such as the cut-like homeobox 1 (CUX1) TF (37) 
(Fig. 4B and fig. S4, G and H). This is the ex- 
pected behavior of repressive TFs that bind 
DNA and lead to compaction of the neighbor- 
ing sequence. These results predicted dozens 
of positive and negative regulators whose ex- 
pression is strongly correlated with chromatin 
accessibility patterns near to their correspond- 
ing motif (fig. S41 and data S6). Overall, our 
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footprinting analysis identified putative TFs 
with activities correlated with gene expression. 


Linking of DNA regulatory elements to 
genes predicts interactions relevant 
to cancer biology 


The breadth and depth of this sequencing study 
enabled a robust association of ATAC-seq peaks 
with the genes that they are predicted to reg- 
ulate. To do this, we implemented a strategy 
based on the correlation of ATAC-seq accessi- 
bility and gene expression across all samples 
(Fig. 54, N = 373 with matched RNA-seq and 
ATAC-seq). Because promoter capture Hi-C data 
suggested that >75% of three-dimensional (3D) 
promoter-based interactions occur within a 500- 
kilobase pair (kbp) distance (38), we restricted 
the length scale of this analysis to 500 kbp to 
avoid spurious predictions. Using a conserva- 
tive FDR cutoff of 0.01, we identified 81,323 
unique links between distal ATAC-seq peaks 
and genes (Fig. 5B and data S7). Some of these 
links are driven by correlation across many 
cancer types (Fig. 5, C to E), whereas 70% are 
strongly driven by one cluster (Fig. 5F and data 
87). To derive a final list of peak-to-gene links 
(Fig. 5B), putative links were filtered against (i) 
links whose correlation is strongly driven by 
DNA copy number amplification (“CNA”; fig. S5, 
A and B), (ii) regions with broad and high local 
correlation (“diffuse”; fig. S5, B and C), and (iii) 
links involving an ATAC-seq peak that over- 
laps the promoter of any gene (Fig. 5G). As 
expected, the histogram of distances between 
a peak and its target gene decays sharply with 
distance (39) (Fig. 5H). The expression of most 
genes is correlated with the activity of fewer 
than five different peaks (Fig. 51), whereas most 
peaks are predicted to interact with a single 
gene (Fig. 5J). Additionally, this analysis found 
that only 24% of predicted links occur between 
an ATAC-seq peak and the nearest gene, indicat- 
ing that the majority of predicted interactions 
skip over one or more genes and would not be 
possible to predict from primary sequence alone 
(Fig. 5K). In total, we predicted at least one peak- 
to-gene link for 8552 protein-coding genes, 
accounting for nearly half of all protein-coding 
genes in the human genome, including 48% 
of the curated Catalogue of Somatic Muta- 
tions in Cancer (COSMIC) cancer-relevant genes 
(data S7). 

In addition to predicting peak-to-gene links 
across cancer types, we also predicted peak-to- 
gene links within breast cancer (N = 74 donors), 
identifying 9711 unique peak-to-gene links (fig. S5D 
and data S7). Of these links, 36% were also 
identified in our analysis of all cancer types 
(fig. SSE). Particularly important in these BRCA- 
specific links was the contribution of recurrent 
DNA CNA as a strong driver for spurious peak- 
to-gene correlation (Fig. 5G). These false-positive 
associations were removed through the use of 
published TCGA DNA copy number array data 
and a local correlation correction model, as men- 
tioned above (see methods). The final predicted 
BRCA-specific links follow a similar distance 
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Fig. 4. Footprinting 
analysis identifies 
distinct TF activities 
in cancer. (A) Sche- 
matic illustrating 

the dynamics of 

TF binding (purple) and 
Tn5 insertion (green). 
(B) Classification of TFs 
by the correlation of 
their RNA expression to 
the footprint depth 
and flanking accessibil- 
ity of their motifs. 
Color represents 
whether the depth 
(red), flank (blue), or 
both (purple) are sig- 
nificantly correlated to 
TF expression below 
an FDR cutoff of 0.1. 
Each dot represents 
an individual dedupli- 
cated TF motif (see 
methods). (C) TF foot- 
printing of the TP63 
motif (CIS-BP 
M2321_1.02) in lung 
cancer samples from 
the squamous (cluster 
8) or adenocarcinoma 
(cluster 12) subtype. 
The Tn5 insertion bias 
track of TP63 motifs is 
shown below. (D) Dot 
plots showing the 
footprint depth and 
flanking accessibility of 
TP63 motifs across all 
ung cancer samples 
studied. Each dot rep- 
resents a unique sam- 
ple. Color represents 
cancer type (top), 
RNA-seq gene expres- 
sion (middle), or meth- 
ylation beta value 
(bottom). Samples 
without matching RNA 
or methylation data are 
shown in gray. (E) TF 
footprinting of the 
NKX2-1 motif (CIS-BP 
M6374_1.02) in lung 
cancer samples from 
the squamous (cluster 
8) and adenocarcinoma 
(cluster 12) subtype. 
The Tn5 insertion bias 
track of NKX2-1 motifs 
is shown below. (F) Dot 
plots showing the 
footprint depth and 
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distribution and peak-to-gene linking speci- 
ficity as observed in the pan-cancer predicted 
links (fig. S5, F to I). 

Many of these predicted peak-to-gene links 
occur in clusters where multiple nearby peaks 
are predicted to be linked to the same gene, 
indicating that these clusters of peak-to-gene 
links may function as part of a single regu- 
latory unit or enhancer. Extending the width of 
the linked ATAC-seq peaks to 1500 bp allows 
for joining of these peaks into defined merged 
putative enhancer units (fig. S5J). This resulted 
in a total of 58,092 pan-cancer and 7622 BRCA- 
specific enhancer-to-gene links (data S7). 


Validation and utility of predicted links 
between distal elements and genes 


To verify a regulatory interaction for the pre- 
dicted peak-to-gene links, we used a CRISPR 
interference (CRISPRi) (40) strategy using a 
catalytically dead Cas9 (dCas9) fused to a Kruppel- 
associated box (KRAB) domain, which mediates 
focal heterochromatin formation and functional 
silencing of noncoding DNA regulatory elements 
(Fig. 6A). In this way, targeting the distal peak 
region of a predicted peak-to-gene link would be 
expected to cause a decrease in the expression of 
the linked gene, located tens to hundreds of 
kilobases away. CRISPRi of a predicted distal 
regulatory element linked to BCL2 (164 kbp, 
Fig. 5C) led to a significant reduction in BCL2 
gene expression in the luminal-like breast can- 
cer MCF7 cell line but not in the basal-like MDA- 
MB-231 cell line (Fig. 6B), consistent with the 
role of BCL2 as a luminal-specific survival factor 
(41). Similarly, CRISPRi of a distal regulatory 
element linked to the SRC oncogene (-—49 kbp, 
Fig. 5D) led to a significant reduction in gene 
expression in both MCF7 cells and MDA-MB- 
231 cells (Fig. 6B). On a genome-wide scale, the 
predicted BRCA-specific peak-to-gene links show 
a strong enrichment in 3D chromosome con- 
formation data from MDA-MB-231 cells (42), 
providing further support for our link predic- 
tion strategy (Fig. 6C). Moreover, we found that, 
of the peak-to-gene links predicted from BRCA 
ATAC-seq data that are also associated with a 
DNA methylation array CpG probe, 35% overlap 
with links predicted jointly from DNA methyl- 
ation array and RNA-seq data in an ELMER 
analysis (8, 43) of the complete TCGA BRCA 
dataset (NV = 858 tumors) (P << 0.001; Fig. 6D, 
fig. S6A, and data S8). These overlaps contain 
many luminal-specific and basal-specific links 
(fig. S6A), with a clear delineation between 
luminal (fig. S6B) and basal (fig. S6C) breast 
cancer samples. Integrating WGBS and ATAC- 
seq demonstrated the dynamics of methylation 
and chromatin accessibility and the overlap of 
predicted interactions at the non-basal FOXAI 
and basal forkhead box C1 (FOXCY) loci (fig. S6, 
D and E). 

Similarly, previous work has leveraged TCGA 
RNA-seq data to infer transcriptional networks 
that consist of regulons, each of which is based 
on a TF regulator and its associated positive and 
negative target genes (fig. S7A) (44). For each 
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regulon, every donor in the cohort can be as- 
signed a positive, undefined, or negative regulon 
activity as measured by a differential enrichment 
score (dES) (45). Certain patterns of chromatin 
accessibility are expected on the basis of the 
target gene set and dES status of the donor 
(fig. S7B). For example, in donors with positive 
dES, chromatin at sites linked to positive target 
genes should be more accessible, whereas chro- 
matin at sites linked to negative targets should 
be less accessible (fig. S7B). Examination of the 
estrogen receptor 1 (ESRI) regulon in the 74 BRCA 
donors profiled in this study identified 482 
ATAC-seq distal peak-to-gene links correspond- 
ing to 124 ESRI target genes (fig. S7C and 
data S8). Accessibility at these peaks is strongly 
concordant with expectations, further support- 
ing the predicted links (P < 1 x 10°°, fig. S7D). 


Examination of this regulon across all TCGA 


BRCA donors (V = 1082) showed a significant 
difference in overall survival between ESR1 dES- 
positive and -negative samples (fig. S7, E and F). 

Together, pan-cancer and BRCA-specific peak- 
to-gene links further informed cancer-related 
GWAS polymorphisms, allowing the linkage of 
SNPs to putative gene targets with about 65% 
of all GWAS polymorphisms targeting a gene 
other than the closest gene on the linear ge- 
nome (data S5). SNPs falling within peak-to- 
gene links were predicted to act on important 
cancer-related genes, including master regulators 
of cancer and tissue identity such as NKX2-1 
(fig. S7G) and TP63 (fig. S7H). Focusing specif- 
ically on the BRCA peak-to-gene links for which 
published 3D chromosome conformation data 
are available, we found clear examples of GWAS 
SNPs interacting with distant, non-neighboring 
genes, such as OSRI (Fig. 6E and fig. S71). More- 


over, overlapping of the pan-cancer and breast 
cancer-specific peak-to-gene links with expres- 
sion quantitative trait loci (eQTLs, where genetic 
variation at noncoding elements is associated 
with gene expression differences) from the 
Genotype-Tissue Expression (GTEx) project 
showed significant overlap in almost all com- 
parisons (N = 44 of 48 comparisons) (fig. S7J 
and data S5). These results underscored our 
ability to use these predicted peak-to-gene links 
to generate key insights into published data 
and inform poorly understood aspects of cancer 
biology. 


Identification of DNA regulatory 
elements related to immunological 
response to cancer 


Of particular interest to current cancer ther- 
apy, immune infiltrates represent a substantial 
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Fig. 5. In silico linking of ATAC-seq peaks to genes. (A) Schematic of 
the in silico approach used to link ATAC-seq peaks in distal noncoding DNA 
elements to genes via correlation of chromatin accessibility and RNA 
expression. (B) Heatmap representation of the 81,323 pan-cancer peak-to- 
gene links predicted. Each row represents an individual link between one 
ATAC-seq peak and one gene. Color represents the relative ATAC-seq 
accessibility (left) or RNA-seq gene expression (right) for each link as a 
z-score. (C) Dot plot of the ATAC-seq accessibility and RNA-seq gene 
expression of a peak-to-gene link located 164 kbp away from the 
transcription start site of the BCL2 gene (peak 498895) that is predicted 
to regulate its expression. Color represents the cancer type. Each dot 
represents an individual sample. (D) Same as in Fig. 5C but for a peak 
that is located 49 kbp away from the SRC gene (peak 525295). (E) Same 
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as in Fig. 5C but for a peak that is located 93 kbp away from the PPARG 
gene (peak 98874). (F) Same as in Fig. 5C but for a peak that is located 
58 kbp away from the ERBB3 gene (peak 381116). (G) Bar plot showing the 
number of predicted links that were filtered for various reasons. First, 
regions whose correlation is driven by DNA copy number amplification 
were excluded (“CNA”). Next, regions of high local correlation were 
filtered out (“Diffuse”). Lastly, peak-to-gene links where the peak 
overlapped a promoter region were excluded (“Promoter”). The remaining 
links (“Distal”) are used in downstream analyses. (H) Distribution of the 
distance of each peak to the transcription start site (TSS) of the linked 
gene. (I) Distribution of the number of peaks linked per gene. (J) Distribution 
of the number of genes linked per peak. (K) Distribution of the number of 
genes “skipped” by a peak to reach its predicted linked gene. 
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contribution to the overall tumor composition 
in solid tumors (46-48). We reasoned that in- 
filtrating immune cells could contribute to our 
ATAC-seq data, both through actions on tumor 
cells and through increased chromatin accessi- 
bility at known immune-specific regulatory ele- 
ments. Leveraging published ATAC-seq datasets 
from the human hematopoietic system (25) and 
data generated here from human dendritic cell 
subsets (Fig. 6F), we characterized each of our 
linked peaks by comparing its accessibility in 
immune cell types to its accessibility in bulk 
cancer samples (Fig. 6G). We reasoned that 
peaks that are more accessible in immune cells 
compared with our cancer cohort might be gen- 
erated from immune cells associated with the 
tumor tissue (Fig. 6G). Additionally, we cor- 
related each linked peak to the cytolytic activity 
score (49) of the tumor. The cytolytic activity 
score is based on the log-average gene expres- 
sion of granzyme A and perforin 1, two CD8& 
T cell-specific markers. Linked peaks that ex- 
hibit high correlation to cytolytic activity might 
also be considered to be related to immune in- 
filtration. Combining these two metrics, we iden- 
tified peak-to-gene links expected to be highly 
relevant to immune infiltration, including links 
to genes relevant to antigen presentation and 
T cell response (Fig. 6H and data S9). The ac- 
cessibility of these peak-to-gene links that were 
predicted to be immune-related is highly cor- 


related with computationally predicted metrics 
of immune infiltration (46, 47) and inversely 
correlated with tumor purity (48) (Fig. 61). One 
notable linked gene is programmed death ligand 1 
(PDL1I, also known as CD274), a key mediator 
of immune evasion by cancer and an impor- 
tant target for cancer immunotherapy. PDL1 is 
linked to four putative distal regulatory ele- 
ments that exhibit distinct chromatin acces- 
sibility across cancer types and are located as 
far as 43 kbp away from the PDL] transcription 
start site (Fig. 6, J and K). CRISPRi of each of 
these four putative PDLI regulatory elements 
significantly decreased, but did not abrogate, 
the expression of PDL] mRNA in at least one of 
the two breast cancer cell lines tested (MCF7 
and MDA-MB-231 cells, Fig. 6L). These results 
support a model where the expression of PDL1 
is affected by the combined activity of multiple 
distal regulatory elements. 


Identification of cancer-relevant 
noncoding mutations 


In addition to identifying gene regulatory in- 
teractions in cancer, ATAC-seq combined with 
whole-genome sequencing (WGS) can be used 
to identify regulatory mutations driving cancer 
initiation and progression. For example, if a 
noncoding somatic mutation causes the gener- 
ation of a TF binding site, this mutation could 
lead to an increase in chromatin accessibility 


in cis and a concomitant increase in the ob- 
served frequency of the mutant allele in ATAC- 
seq as compared with that in WGS (Fig. 7A). 
Similarly, a mutation that inactivates a TF bind- 
ing site can lead to a decrease in chromatin 
accessibility and a concomitant decrease in the 
observed frequency of the mutant allele. If such 
mutations in regulatory elements were to be 
functional in cancer, we might also expect that 
they increase or decrease chromatin accessibil- 
ity beyond the expected distribution observed 
in nonmutated samples. 

From the 404 donors profiled in this study, 
high-depth WGS data was available for 35 donors 
across 10 cancer types. These 35 donors had 
374,705 called somatic mutations, with 32,696 
falling within annotated ATAC-seq peaks and 
2259 having at least 30 reads in both ATAC-seq 
and WGS data (data S10). Among these mutations 
were three separate occurrences of telomerase 
reverse transcriptase (TERT) gene promoter mu- 
tations (Fig. 7B), previously shown to generate 
de novo E26 transformation-specific (ETS) motif 
sites. ATAC-seq is especially well suited to iden- 
tifying these TERT promoter mutations because 
the variant allele frequency is skewed owing to 
the increase in accessibility on the mutant allele 
(fig. S8A). Compared with the publicly available 
exome sequencing data from TCGA, where the 
TERT capture probes do not extend into the pro- 
moter region, ATAC-seq provided significantly 


Fig. 6. Validation of long-range gene regulation of cancer in peak-to- 
gene links. (A) Schematic of CRISPRi experiments performed. Each 
experiment uses three guide RNAs (gRNAs) to target an individual peak. 
The effect of this perturbation on the expression of the linked gene is 
determined with quantitative polymerase chain reaction (qPCR). (B) Gene 
expression changes by qPCR after CRISPRi of peaks predicted to be linked to 
the BCL2 (peak 498895) and SRC (peak 525295) genes in MCF7 and 
MDA-MB-231 cells. Error bars represent the standard deviation of four 
technical replicates. ***P < 0.001 and NS is not significant by two-tailed 
Student's t test. (©) Meta-virtual circular chromosome conformation capture 
(AC) plot of predicted BRCA-specific peak-to-gene links with distances 
greater than 100 kbp. HiChIP interaction frequency is shown for the MDA- 
MB-231 basal breast cancer cell line as well as multiple populations of 
primary T cells. Th17, T helper 17 cell; Treg, regulatory T cell. (D) Bar plot 
showing the overlap of predicted ATAC-seq—based peak-to-gene links and 
DNA methylation—based ELMER predicted probe-to-gene links in BRCA, as 
a percentage of all ATAC-seq—based peak-to-gene links with a peak 
overlapping a methylation probe. The percentage of peak-to-gene links 
overlapping an ELMER probe-to-gene link (34.9%) is compared to the 
overlap with 1000 sets of randomized ELMER probe-to-gene links (3.6 + 
0.6%, P << 0.001). (E) Virtual 4C plot of the peak-to-gene link between 
rs4322801 and the OSR1 gene. Normalized HiChIP interaction signal is 
shown for the MDA-MB-231 basal breast cancer cell line as well as multiple 
populations of primary T cells using the colors shown in Fig. 6C. ATAC-seq 
sequencing tracks are shown below for four BRCA samples and MDA-MB-231 
cells with increasing levels of OSRI gene expression. The rs4322801 SNP 
(left) and OSRI1 gene (right) are highlighted by light blue shading. Region 
shown represents chr2:18999999 to 19425000. (F) Diagram of the 
hematopoietic differentiation hierarchy with differentiated cells colored as 
either B cells (green), T cell or natural killer (Tcell/NK) cells (blue), or myeloid 
cells (red). HSC, hematopoietic stem cell; LMPP, lymphoid-primed multipo- 
tent progenitor; CLP, common lymphoid progenitor; MPP, multipotent 
progenitor; CMP, common myeloid progenitor, GMP, granulocyte macrophage 
progenitor; HSPC, hematopoietic stem and progenitor cells; pDC, plasmacy- 
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toid dendritic cell; mDC, myeloid dendritic cell. (G@) Schematic of the analysis 
shown in Fig. 6H. Peak-to-gene links are classified as related to immune 
infiltration if their accessibility is higher in immune cells than TCGA cancer 
samples and they are highly correlated to cytolytic activity. (H) Dot plot 
showing ATAC-seq peak-to-gene links with relevance to immune infiltration. 
Each dot represents an individual peak with a predicted gene link. Peaks that 
are related to immune cells have higher ATAC-seq accessibility 

in immune cell types compared to TCGA cancer samples. Peaks related to 
immune infiltration have a higher correlation to cytolytic activity. Color 
represents the cell type of the observation. The vertical dotted line represents 
the mean + 2.5 standard deviations above the mean for all ATAC-seq peak 
correlations to the cytolytic activity. The red shading indicates peak-to-gene 
links that are predicted to be related to immune infiltration. The blue 
shading indicates peak-to-gene links that are not predicted to be related to 
immune infiltration. NS, not significant. (1) Violin plots of the distribution 

of Spearman correlations across all peak-to-gene links predicted to be 
related to immune infiltration (red) or not (blue) with various metrics of 
tumor purity. (J) Normalized ATAC-seq sequencing tracks of the PDL1 gene 
locus in six samples with variable levels of expression of the PDL1 gene 
(right). Predicted links (red) are shown below for four peak-to-gene links 
(L1 to L4, peaks 293734, 293735, 293736, and 293740, respectively) to the 
promoter of PDL1. One of these peak-to-gene links (L2) overlaps an 
alternative start site for PDL1 and was therefore labeled as a “promoter” peak 
during filtration. This peak-to-gene link was added to this analysis after 
manual observation. Region shown represents chr9:5400502 to 5500502. 
(K) Heatmap representation of the ATAC-seq chromatin accessibility of the 
5000-bp region centered at each of the four peak-to-gene links shown in 
Fig. 6J. Each row represents a unique donor (N = 373) ranked by PDL1 
expression. The correlation of the chromatin accessibility of each peak with 
the expression of PDL1 is shown below the plot. Color represents normalized 
accessibility. (L) Gene expression changes of the PDL1 gene by qPCR after 
CRISPRi of peaks predicted to be linked to the PDL1 gene in MCF7 and MDA- 
MB-231 cells. Error bars represent the standard deviation of four technical 
replicates. ***P < 0.0001 and **P < 0.05 by two-tailed Student's t test. 
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higher sequencing coverage of the TERT pro- 
moter locus per read sequenced, enabling a more 
robust classification of TERT promoter muta- 
tions (P < 1 x 10°, fig. S8B). Of the three TERT 
promoter mutations identified in the subset of 
donors with matched WGS, one mutation, in 
particular, leads to a significant increase in ac- 
cessibility compared to the other nonmutated 
members of that cancer type (FDR < 0.0001, 
blue dot in Fig. 7, B and C). As expected, this 
increase in TERT promoter accessibility is asso- 
ciated with a concomitant increase in TERT gene 
expression (blue dot in Fig. 7C). TERT promoter 
mutations, however, are not the only way to in- 
crease TERT gene expression, because high TERT 
expression can also be observed in samples with- 
out identifiable TERT promoter mutations (Fig. 7C). 
Consistent with a previous report (50), differ- 
ential motif analysis at the site of this TERT 
promoter mutation identified E74-like ETS tran- 
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scription factor 1 (ELF1) or ELF2 as the TF that 
likely binds to the de novo ETS motif (fig. S8C). 
In addition, we identified several mutations over- 
lapping CCCTC-binding factor (CTCF) motif oc- 
currences that are associated with decreased 
accessibility at that site (fig. S8, D and E). How- 
ever, these mutations were relatively rare and 
often had only small effects on the accessibility 
of the CTCF motif site despite a known en- 
richment of somatic mutations in CTCF motif 
sites in cancer (5/, 52). 

In addition to known TERT promoter mu- 
tations, integrative analysis of WGS and ATAC- 
seq data uncovered a mutation upstream of the 
FYVE RhoGEF and PH domain-containing 4 
(FGD4) gene, a regulator of the actin cytoskeleton 
and cell shape. This mutation occurs in a bladder 
cancer sample where the variant allele frequen- 
cy observed in ATAC-seq is markedly higher 
than the variant allele frequency observed in 
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WGS (Fig. 7B). This mutation is associated 
with a significant increase in accessibility com- 
pared to other bladder cancer samples in this 
cohort (Fig. 7, B and D) and is accompanied by 
a similar increase in FGD4 mRNA (Fig. 7D). 
Moreover, this mutation upstream of the FGD4 
gene (referred to as eFGD4 for enhancer FGD4) 
leads to a level of accessibility that is higher than 
any of the other samples profiled by ATAC-seq 
in this study (fig. S8F) and a level of FGD4 gene 
expression that is in the top 3% of all bladder 
cancer samples in TCGA (fig. S8G). As estimated 
by WGS data, this eFGD4 mutation is present in 
a subclone comprising about 13% of the tumor 
(Fig. 7E); however, the mutant allele is present 
in 96% of all ATAC-seq reads spanning this 
locus (Fig. 7E), demonstrating a strong prefer- 
ence for accessibility on the mutant allele. This 
eFGD4 mutation is analogous to, but potentially 
more potent than, the TERT promoter mutation 
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Fig. 7. Integration of WGS and ATAC-seq identifies cancer-relevant regulatory mutations. 

(A) Schematic of how functional variants are identified in regulatory elements. The example shown 
depicts the TERT promoter. (B) Dot plot of the difference in variant allele frequency (VAF) of ATAC-seq 
and WGS and the changes in chromatin accessibility caused by the given variant with respect to other 
samples of the same cancer type. Variants with a higher variant allele frequency in ATAC-seq than WGS 
would be expected to cause an increase in accessibility. Each dot represents an individual somatic 
mutation. (©) Normalized ATAC-seq and RNA-seq of thyroid cancer donors profiled in this study. 
Each dot represents an individual donor. Blue dot represents the donor with a TERT promoter 
mutation shown in Fig. 7B. Other thyroid cancer donors known to harbor a TERT promoter mutation 
were excluded from this plot. The hinges of the box represent the 25th to 75th percentile. WT, wild type. 
D) Normalized ATAC-seq and RNA-seq of bladder cancer donors profiled in this study. Each dot 
represents an individual donor. Purple dot represents the donor with a mutation upstream of 

the FGD4 gene shown in Fig. 7B. The hinges of the box represent the 25th to 75th percentile. 

E) Comparison of wild-type and mutant reads in WGS and ATAC-seq data at the TERT promoter and 
FGD4 upstream region for the donors highlighted in (D) and (E). (F) Normalized ATAC-seq sequencing 
tracks of the FGD4 locus in the 10 bladder cancer samples profiled in this study, including the one 
sample with a mutation predicted to generate a de novo NKX motif (TCGA-BL-A13J). Locus shown 
represents chr12:32335774 to 32435774. The mutation position is indicated by a black dotted line. 
The predicted enhancer region surrounding this mutation is highlighted by light blue shading. 

(G) Difference in motif score in the wild-type and mutant FGD4 upstream region. Motif score 
represents the degree of similarity between the sequence of interest and the relevant motif. Each dot 
represents an individual motif. (H) Overlay of the NXK2-8 motif (CIS-BP M6377_1.02) and the wild- 
type and mutant sequences of the FGD4 upstream region. (1) Kaplan-Meier survival analysis of TCGA 
bladder cancer patients with high (top 33%) and low (bottom 33%) expression for the FGD4 gene. 
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described above (Fig. 7E). In the case of the 
eFGD4 mutation, this dramatic allele bias oc- 
curs because chromatin at this locus is not 
normally accessible in any of the bladder can- 
cer samples profiled in this study (gray dots 
and tracks in Fig. 7, D and F) but becomes highly 
accessible in the context of the eFGD4 mutation 
(purple dot and track in Fig. 7, D and F). Dif- 
ferential motif analysis identified NKX factor 
motifs as the most strongly enriched in the se- 
quence corresponding to the eFGD4 mutation 
(Fig. 7G), where a C-to-T transition at position 
two generated a perfect NKX2-8 motif de novo 
from a latent site (Fig. 7H). RNA-seq data from 
the mutated sample identified multiple expressed 
NKX TFs [transcripts per million (TPM) > 0.5], 
nominating NKX3-1, NKX2-3, and NKX2-5 as 
potential mediators of this DNA binding event 
(fig. SSH). From this, we hypothesized that the 
eFGD4 mutation creates a de novo binding site 
for an NKX TF which, upon binding to the 
DNA, leads to a broad increase in accessibility 
across the entire 12-kbp region upstream of the 
FGD4 gene. This hypothesis was further sup- 
ported by the observation that the ATAC-seq ac- 
cessibility of the entire FGD4 upstream locus 
occurs on a single phased allele (fig. S81). Moreover, 
separation of subnucleosomal and nucleosome- 
spanning reads in the ATAC-seq data are con- 
sistent with protein binding at the site of the 
eFGD4 mutation (light blue shading in fig. S8I). 
Lastly, because higher FGD4 expression is sig- 
nificantly associated with worse overall survival 
in bladder cancer (Fig. 7I and fig. S8J), this mu- 
tation could have functional consequence in 
this particular cancer. Whether the eFGD4 mu- 
tation or other enhancer mutations emerge as 
recurrent drivers of human cancer should be 
addressed in future studies. Our data identified 
multiple additional noncoding mutations asso- 
ciated with a concomitant gain of chromatin 
accessibility and increase in RNA expression 
(fig. S8, K to Q), and we anticipate that future 
work will uncover mechanisms underlying this 
type of regulatory mutation across all cancer types. 


Discussion 


Here we provide an initial characterization of 
the chromatin regulatory landscape in primary 
human cancers. This dataset identified hundreds 
of thousands of accessible DNA elements, ex- 
panding the dictionary of regulatory elements 
discovered through previous large-scale efforts 
such as The Roadmap Epigenomics Project. The 
identification of these additional elements was 
made possible through (i) our analysis of pri- 
mary cancer specimens, (ii) greater saturation 
of some cancer and tissue types in our dataset, 
or (iii) potential differences between ATAC-seq 
and DNase-seq platforms. Nevertheless, the high 
overlap between the two datasets demonstrates 
the robustness of both platforms and the con- 
sistency of the observed results. 

The exquisite cell type-specificity of distal 
regulatory elements from our ATAC-seq data 
enabled the classification of cancer types and 
the discovery of previously unappreciated cancer 
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subtypes. De novo clustering of TCGA samples 
based on chromatin accessibility strongly over- 
laps previous integrative clustering methods, 
identifying 18 distinct cancer clusters. Compar- 
ing this clustering scheme to other clustering 
schemes defined by cancer type, MRNA, miRNA, 
DNA methylation, RPPA, and DNA copy number 
alterations, we observed the strongest concor- 
dance of our clustering scheme with mRNA and 
cancer type, consistent with a close functional 
linkage between chromatin accessibility and 
transcriptional output. The strength of the ob- 
served associations is influenced by the features 
represented for each platform. For example, the 
DNA methylation clusters are based on cancer- 
specific promoter hypermethylation (28). Clus- 
tering based on DNA methylation at distal 
regulatory elements would likely show a stron- 
ger correlation with the ATAC-seq groupings, 
but distal regulatory element representation 
on the DNA methylation array used for these 
samples was too sparse to allow such an anal- 
ysis. We also identified epigenetically distinct 
subtypes of kidney renal papillary cancer that 
have clear differences in overall survival. This 
cancer type-specific activity in DNA regulatory 
elements may arise via mutations within the 
regulatory element, pathologic transcription fac- 
tor activity, or reflect the regulatory state of the 
tumor’s cell of origin (e.g., stem cells). As the 
chromatin accessibility landscapes of additional 
primary cancer samples are profiled, we antic- 
ipate the identification of further epigenetic 
subdivisions with prognostic implications, po- 
tentially nominating avenues for therapeutic 
intervention. 

The data generated in this study fully rep- 
resents the cellular complexity of primary human 
tumors, comprising signals from tumor cells, 
infiltrating immune cells, stromal cells, and other 
normal cell types. In many ways, this complex- 
ity is advantageous because it allows complex 
systems-level analyses to be performed in the 
future, including cellular deconvolution ap- 
proaches to understand the contributions of 
various cell types or cell states to the overall 
landscape of chromatin accessibility. However, 
the admixed nature of this signal also highlights 
the need for future work to profile the chroma- 
tin accessibility of matched healthy tissues to 
further refine the specific changes that drive 
cancer. Nevertheless, the chromatin accessibil- 
ity profiles generated in this study represent the 
largest effort to date to characterize the regu- 
latory landscape in primary human cancer cells. 

Using this data-rich resource, we identified 
classes of TFs whose expression leads to dif- 
ferent patterns in TF occupancy and motif 
protection. By integrating RNA-seq and ATAC- 
seq, we found factors whose expression is suf- 
ficient for both motif protection and nucleosome 
repositioning and demonstrated this binding to 
be inversely correlated with the level of DNA 
methylation at those binding sites. Despite this 
strong correlation, many sites of differential 
chromatin accessibility do not show differential 
methylation, demonstrating the complemen- 
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tarity of these two data types, perhaps owing to 
the presence of intermediate chromatin states 
such as poised promoters or enhancers (53, 54). 

Moreover, integration of RNA-seq and ATAC- 
seq across the 373 donors with paired datasets 
enabled a quantitative model to link the acces- 
sibility of a regulatory element to the expression 
of predicted target genes. This workflow identi- 
fied putative links for more than half of the 
protein-coding genes in the genome, informing 
the target genes of poorly understood GWAS 
SNPs and increasing our understanding of can- 
cer gene regulatory networks. These predictions 
were further supported using 3D chromosome 
conformation data, and a subset were validated 
through CRISPRi experiments in breast cancer 
cell lines. However, profiling of chromosome 
conformation in primary cancer samples has 
not been performed on a large scale. Future 
work to produce maps of chromosome confor- 
mation in these or other primary cancer sam- 
ples will improve our understanding of gene 
regulatory networks in cancer and further clar- 
ify the roles for certain GWAS-identified SNPs 
in cancer initiation and progression. 

Lastly, through integration of WGS and ATAC- 
seq, we revealed a class of somatic mutations 
that occur in regulatory regions and lead to 
strong gains in chromatin accessibility. We 
demonstrated that these mutations likely lead 
to changes in nearby gene expression and affect 
genes whose expression is linked to poorer over- 
all survival. Some of these mutations, such as 
those occurring in the TERT promoter, have 
been found to be recurrent whereas others, such 
as the mutation upstream of the FGD4 gene, 
may be rare but functionally important. Because 
the enhancer functions are often distributed 
and latent enhancer sequences are pervasive in 
the genome, noncoding mutations in cancer 
may be especially challenging and require high- 
throughput functional assessment. Future larger- 
scale efforts to combine genome and epigenome 
sequencing will pave the way to tackling the 
noncoding genome in cancer. 


Materials and methods summary 


ATAC-seq data was generated from 410 tissue 
samples from the TCGA collection of primary 
human tumors. These samples spanned 23 dif- 
ferent tumor types. These ATAC-seq data were 
used to cluster samples, identifying epigeneti- 
cally defined patient subgroups. Moreover, TF 
regulators of cancer were defined, and foot- 
printing of these regulators was correlated to 
gene expression to identify putative classes of 
TFs. A correlation-based model was developed 
to link ATAC-seq peaks to putative target genes. 
These putative links were validated using CRISPRi- 
based perturbation of the peak region followed 
by quantification of changes in gene expression. 
Publicly available HiChIP data and GTEx eQTL 
data were further used to support genome-wide 
peak-to-gene linkage predictions. Lastly, WGS 
and ATAC-seq were combined to identify non- 
coding mutations that affect chromatin accessi- 
bility in an allele-specific manner. 
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LIMB REGENERATION 


Single-cell analysis uncovers 
convergence of cell identities during 
axolotl limb regeneration 


Tobias Gerber*, Prayag Murawala*}, Dunja Knapp*, Wouter Masselink, Maritta Schuez, 
Sarah Hermann, Malgorzata Gac-Santel, Sergej Nowoshilow, Jorge Kageyama, 
Shahryar Khattak, Joshua D. Currie, J. Gray Camp, Elly M. Tanaka}, Barbara Treutlein{t 


INTRODUCTION: Axolotls (Ambystoma mex- 
icanum) and other salamanders are the only 
tetrapods that can regenerate whole limbs. 
During this complex process, changes in gene 
expression regulate the outgrowth of a new 
appendage, but how injury induces limb cells 
to form regenerative progenitors that dif- 
ferentiate into diverse cell fates is poorly un- 
derstood. Tracking and molecular profiling 
of individual cells during limb regeneration 
would resolve distinct differentiation path- 
ways and provide clues for how cells convert 
from a mature resting state into regenerative 
cell lineages. 


RATIONALE: Axolotl limbs are composed of 
many different cell types originating from neu- 
ral, myogenic, epidermal, and connective tissue 
(CT) lineages. Upon limb amputation, cells 
from nearby the amputation plane accumu- 
late in a distinctive tissue called the blastema, 
which serves as a progenitor cell source to 
build the new limb. Transgenic axolotl strains 
in which descendants of distinct adult cell 
types can be labeled, tracked, and isolated 
during the regenerative process provide an 
opportunity to understand how particular cell 
lineages progress during blastema formation 
and subsequent limb regrowth. Combining 
transgenic axolotl strains with single-cell RNA 
sequencing (scRNA-seq) enables the tracking 
of individual cell types, as well as the recon- 
struction of the molecular steps underlying the 
regeneration process for these particular cell 
lineages. CT cells, descendants of lateral plate 
mesoderm, are the most abundant lineage con- 
tributing to the blastema and encompass bone 
and cartilage, tendons, periskeleton, and dermal 
and interstitial fibroblasts. These cells detect 
the position of the amputation site, leading to 
the regeneration of appropriate limb parts and 
making the CT a key cell lineage for decipher- 
ing and understanding molecular programs of 
regeneration. 
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RESULTS: We used an inducible Cre-loxP fluo- 
rescence system to establish genetically marked 
transgenic axolotl strains for isolating CT cells 
from adult limb tissue as well as CT descend- 
ants in the blastema. We used scRNA-seq to 
molecularly profile CT cells along a dense time 
course of blastema formation and the out- 
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Regeneration of the axolotl upper arm 
CT. Transgenic axolotl strains were used 

to isolate CT cells at different stages during 
limb regeneration. Single-cell transcriptomes 
were generated, and transcriptional signa- 
tures were used to track the fate of cells 
during regeneration. We found that heterog- 
eneous CT cell types in the adult upper 

arm funnel into a homogeneous multipotent 
skeletal progenitor state that recapitulates 
axolotl limb development, before their 
redifferentiation into the heterogeneous 

CT cell subtypes. 


growth of the regenerated arm, as well as 
stages of embryonic limb development. This 
profiling indicated that CT cells express adult 
phenotypes that are lost upon the induction of 
regeneration. The heterogeneous population of 
CT-derived cells converges into a homogeneous 
and transient blastema progenitor state that at 
later stages recapitulates an embryonic limb 
bud-like program. Notably, we did not find 
evidence of CT stem cells or blastema-like pre- 
cursors in the mature arm. We found that CT 
subtypes have spatially restricted contributions 
to proximal and distal compartments in the 
regenerated limb. Specifically, a particular 
CT subtype—periskeletal 
cells—extended the se- 
Read the full article  Vered skeleton at the am- 
at http://dx.doi. putation site whereas 
org/10.1126/ fibroblastic CT cells de 
science.aaq0681 novo regenerated distal 
saint aa nanctariactasmicuees eieblesmeniaivasne 
high-throughput single-cell transcriptomics 
and Brainbow axolotl-based clonal lineage trac- 
ing, we could follow the redifferentiation trajec- 
tories of CT lineages during the final stages 
of regeneration. These findings established 
the formation of a multipotent skeletal progen- 
itor cell that contributed to tendons, ligaments, 
skeleton, periskeleton, and fibroblasts. 


CONCLUSION: CT cells are a key cell type for 
understanding regeneration because they form 
the patterned limb skeleton that guides the re- 
generation of the other limb tissues, such as 
muscle. Because of the cells’ heterogeneity and 
intermingling with other cell types, it had been 
difficult to study how CT forms regenerative 
blastema cells. The use of these newly gen- 
erated transgenic reporter strains combined 
with single-cell transcriptomic analysis and 
clonal tracing have allowed us to determine 
that CT cells with diverse molecular features 
traverse through a distinctive molecular state 
as they dedifferentiate into a common, multi- 
potent progenitor resembling an embryonic 
limb bud cell. In the future, it will be impor- 
tant to test which components of the transition 
state are required for the dedifferentiation 
process. Furthermore, this work opens the pos- 
sibility to examine how regeneration-associated 
genes and their associated chromatin structure 
are regulated during this transition. Lastly, the 
work raises the possibility that the limited re- 
generation seen among mammals is due to an 
inability to reprogram CT to such embryonic 
states. 
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LIMB REGENERATION 


Single-cell analysis uncovers 
convergence of cell identities during 
axolotl limb regeneration 


Tobias Gerber’, Prayag Murawala”’**{+, Dunja Knapp**, Wouter Masselink”+, 
Maritta Schuez”, Sarah Hermann’, Malgorzata Gac-Santel’, Sergej Nowoshilow”*+, 
Jorge Kageyama’, Shahryar Khattak*, Joshua D. Currie®§, J. Gray Camp’, 


Elly M. Tanaka”*++, Barbara Treutlein’**+ 


Amputation of the axolotl forelimb results in the formation of a blastema, a transient 
tissue where progenitor cells accumulate prior to limb regeneration. However, the 
molecular understanding of blastema formation had previously been hampered 

by the inability to identify and isolate blastema precursor cells in the adult tissue. We 
have used a combination of Cre-loxP reporter lineage tracking and single-cell messenger 
RNA sequencing (scRNA-seq) to molecularly track mature connective tissue (CT) 

cell heterogeneity and its transition to a limb blastema state. We have uncovered 

a multiphasic molecular program where CT cell types found in the uninjured adult 

limb revert to a relatively homogenous progenitor state that recapitulates an 

embryonic limb bud-like phenotype including multipotency within the CT lineage. Together, 
our data illuminate molecular and cellular reprogramming during complex 


organ regeneration in a vertebrate. 


mong tetrapods, only salamanders have 

the capacity to replace a lost limb (J). The 

adult axolotl (Ambystoma mexicanum) limb 

is composed of many different cell types 

originating from neural, myogenic, epider- 
mal, and connective tissue (CT) lineages. Upon 
limb amputation, cells from areas near the am- 
putation plane accumulate in a tissue called the 
blastema. Cells within the blastema are capable 
of fully regenerating the missing limb [reviewed 
in (2)]. CT cells, descendants of lateral plate meso- 
derm (LPM), are the most abundant lineage con- 
tributing to the blastema (3-5) and encompass 
bone and cartilage, tendons, periskeleton, and 
dermal and interstitial fibroblasts. The CT cells 
are a key cell type for deciphering the molecular 
program of regeneration, as they express factors 
that guide the regeneration of appropriate limb 
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parts (4, 6-8). Nevertheless, how mature CT pro- 
duces blastema cells has not been molecularly 
defined because of the inability to isolate and de- 
construct this cell population. It is even unclear 
whether mature CT cells molecularly “reprogram” 
into embryonic cell-like limb progenitors or 
whether the CT harbors preexisting stem cells 
that selectively seed the blastema. 

We generated Cre-loxP reporter lines to track 
CT compartments and uncover compartment- 
associated contributions to different limb seg- 
ments. We used single-cell mRNA sequencing 
(scRNA-seq) to dissect CT heterogeneity in the 
blastema, as well as the adult, embryonic, and 
regenerated forelimb, enabling the characteri- 
zation of CT cell types and lineage relationships 
as cells regenerated the limb. Notably, CT cells 
lose their mature phenotypes to form multipo- 
tent limb bud-like progenitors in the blastema. 
The combination of lineage tracking and single- 
cell transcriptomics resolves the origin and molec- 
ular profiles of redifferentiated CT cell types 
that emerge from the blastema. Our work pro- 
vides a molecular view of individual cells that 
build a blastema and reconstitute a patterned 
limb skeleton. 


A Cre-loxP reporter system tracks CT cells 
during axolotl limb regeneration 


To label and track axolotl CT cells, we generated 
a germline transgenic line that expresses the 
tamoxifen-inducible Cre-ERT2 (Cre-ER) gene 
under the control of the Prrai limb enhancer 
element (Prravl:TFPnis-T2A-Cre-ERT2;CAGGs:lp- 
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GFP-3pA-lp-Cherry, hereinafter referred to as 
Prrxi:Cre-ER;Caggs:lp-Cherry animals) (figs. S1 
and S2 and tables S1 and S2). Prrvi, a paired- 
related homeobox gene, is expressed in CT pre- 
cursors in the developing limb bud and in the 
limb blastema (9-17). Immunofluorescence staining 
of PRRX1 protein confirmed specific expression 
in axolotl limb bud cells (Fig. 1A), blastema cells 
(Fig. 1B), and adult CT (fig. S2). Administration of 
tamoxifen to PrrvI:Cre-ER;Caggs:lp-Cherry ani- 
mals at the limb bud stage resulted in an efficient 
(>80%) genetic labeling of adult limb CT (Fig. 1, C 
and D, and fig. SIE). Notably, after limb ampu- 
tation, we found that Prrzl-expressing blastema 
cells express mCherry, showing that the transgenic 
reporter efficiently marks the adult precursors to 
the blastema cells (Fig. 1B). Examination of regen- 
erates 25 days postamputation (dpa) revealed 
mcCherry-expressing cells in upper and lower arm 
CT (Fig. 1D and fig. S1, C to F), showing that CT 
gives rise to new CT during regeneration. There- 
fore, this transgenic line provides a system to 
track CT cells during limb regeneration. 

We used a high-throughput droplet-based 
scRNA-seq method (10x Genomics) to sample the 
cellular diversity in the uninjured adult limb and 
further validate this transgenic line. We converted 
cells at the limb bud stage and performed scRNA- 
seq on the dissociated uninjured adult limb tissue 
containing labeled and unlabeled cells (2379 cells) 
(table S3). Using unbiased clustering and the ex- 
pression of marker genes, we identified endothe- 
lial, epidermal, immune, muscle, red blood, and 
CT cells (Fig. 1E). mCherry mRNA from Prrai:Cre- 
ER;Caggs:lp-Cherry converted cells was detected 
only in the CT cluster, which included periskeletal, 
tendon, dermal, and fibroblastic cell subpopula- 
tions as identified on the basis of canonical marker 
expression (Fig. 1F). To specifically examine CT 
heterogeneity, we used ¢-distributed stochastic 
neighbor embedding (tSNE) clustering to ana- 
lyze 2375 single-cell transcriptomes after the iso- 
lation of labeled Prrv1:Cre-ER;Caggs:lp-Cherry 
line-derived CT cells by fluorescence-activated 
cell sorting (FACS) from the adult upper fore- 
limb (Fig. 2, A and B, and table S5). We iden- 
tified eight distinct clusters that we assigned 
on the basis of marker gene expression as ten- 
ocytes (identified by the expression of marker 
gene Tnmd), periskeletal cells (with marker gene 
Col8a2), actively cycling cells (with marker gene 
Ccnbi), and five fibroblastic CT subpopulations 
(fCT I to V) (Fig. 2, B and C, and table S6). The 
two fibroblastic CT populations fCT IV and fCT V 
could be identified as components of the dermis 
on the basis of Twist2 and Pigds expression. The 
cycling population contained multiple different 
cell types, including tenocytes, fCT I, {CT III, and 
fCT IV (fig. S4A). We detected only very few 
skeletal cells (fig. S4B), likely because of their in- 
ability to dissociate from the skeletal matrix. Be- 
cause of the low cell number, skeletal cells fall 
within the periskeletal cluster in the tSNE plot. 
Previous live imaging data (12) and our own cell 
tracking data (fig. S9) show that skeletal cells do 
not contribute to the regeneration. Since re- 
generation of bone progresses via endochondral 
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Fig. 1. Tracking and molecular profiling of axolotl limb CT. (A) Longitudi- 
nal section of a stage 47 limb bud stained with anti-PRRX1 antibody 

(Ab) (red) identifying PRRX1 as a pan-CT marker during limb development. 
Arrowheads indicate the absence of PRRX1 staining in the epidermis. The 
boxed area in the top panel corresponds with the higher-magnification views 
in the bottom three panels. (B) Longitudinal section of a blastema 11 dpa, 
stained with anti-PRRX1 Ab (green). Red, converted cells; blue, Hoechst- 
stained nuclei. Scale bars, 500 um. (C) Embryos after induction of 
Prrx1:Cre-ER;CAGGs:lp-Cherry by 4-OHT showing expression of mCherry 


ossification, “skeletal cells” here refers to osteo- 
genic and chondrogenic cells, the proportions of 
which differ between mature and regenerating 
bone. In summary, these profiling data validate 
the specificity of our Prrx1:Cre-ER;Caggs:lp-Cherry 
reporter animals, provide a cell atlas and a 
marker set for cell types of the uninjured adult 
axolotl limb (table S4), and characterize the 
heterogeneity of the upper arm CT (table S6). 


Blastema formation from axolotl upper 
arm CT cells involves molecular 
funneling during regeneration 


To understand the molecular pathways involved 
in CT regeneration, we used a high-transcriptome- 
coverage scRNA-seq method (Fluidigm C1) to 
analyze mCherry-positive (mCherry*) cells iso- 
lated by FACS (Prra1:Cre-ER;Caggs:lp-Cherry) 
along a dense time course that captures the 
major transitions during regeneration. Time 
points were determined on the basis of the aver- 
age blastema cell cycle length (53 to 103 hours) 
(13, 14) and previous bulk transcriptional dynam- 
ics (15) and therefore included the uninjured 
upper forelimbs (108 cells), as well as blastema 
stages (3 dpa, 108 cells; 5 dpa, 167 cells; 8 dpa, 
121 cells; 11 dpa, 163 cells; and 18 dpa, 135 cells) 
and a fully regenerated upper forelimb (3 to 
12 months postamputation, 128 cells) (Fig. 2A, fig. 
83, and table $7). We first analyzed the uninjured 
upper forelimb data and could confirm the pres- 
ence of the CT subpopulations described above, 
which allowed identification of additional marker 
genes for each cell type (fig. S4, C and D). We 
next combined fibroblastic and periskeletal cells 
from the uninjured CT, which are the major 
populations contributing to the blastema (12), 
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with all blastema states and the regenerated CT 
and used a diffusion pseudotime estimate (16, 17) 
to reconstruct the lineage path from uninjured 
CT through the blastema state to the regenerated 
CT (Fig. 2D and fig. S4E). This analysis revealed a 
general time-dependent progression, with some 
intermixing between time points. Diffusion com- 
ponent 3 visualizes how heterogeneous dif- 
ferentiated CT cells funnel into the relatively 
homogeneous early blastema state (Fig. 2E) and 
regenerated CT cells funnel out of the blastema 
to reestablish the initial cellular heterogeneity 
(fig. S4F). We confirmed this observation with 
two alternative analyses. When focusing on the 
cell type-specific expression patterns found in 
the uninjured tissue (Fig. 2F), we did not observe 
a comparable heterogeneity within the blastema 
cell populations and instead found that hetero- 
geneity was diminished at all blastema time 
points (Fig. 2G) up until the redifferentiation 
of CT cell types (fig. S4G). Further, we calculated 
for each time point the number of unique genes 
detected within the top 100 most expressed genes 
per cell as a measure of intercellular heteroge- 
neity per time point. We detected a decrease in 
the number of unique genes from the adult un- 
injured upper limb through the early blastema 
stages up to the 11-dpa blastema, followed by an 
increase at 18 dpa and in the regenerate (fig. 
S4H). This is consistent with a progressive de- 
crease in intercellular heterogeneity during blas- 
tema formation until 11 dpa, with the highest 
heterogeneity found in the uninjured adult upper 
arm, the regenerate, and the 18-dpa blastema 
when cells begin to differentiate. Notably, we 
did not find blastemalike cells within the un- 
injured tissue because all cells from the adult 
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only in limb mesenchyme. (D) Fluorescence image of converted cells in an 
uninjured limb and a regenerated limb (conversion at limb bud stage) 
indicating stable labeling of CT before and after regeneration. The arrowhead 
indicates the amputation plane. (E) (Left) tSNE plot visualizing scRNA-seq 
data for 2379 single cells (circles) from the adult axolotl upper arm. Dashed 
lines outline related cell types. (Right) mCherry expression is detected 
exclusively in CT cell types. (F) Bar plots showing the mean expression of 
marker genes in each cluster. The x axis represents cell clusters identified 

in (E). Error bars indicate SD. UMI, unique molecular identifier. 


upper forelimb cluster separately from blastema- 
derived cells in a tSNE analysis (fig. S41). Also, 
when the cycling cells in the uninjured tissue are 
analyzed together with cycling blastema cells, 
the cells derived from the uninjured tissue are 
distinct because they express signatures of differ- 
entiated CT cell types (e.g., Mfap5 and Fon1) and 
lack expression of blastema markers (e.g., Nrep 
and Prdx2) (fig. S4, J and K). 

Our molecular data taken together with pre- 
vious cell lineage observations (72) and digital 
tracking data (18) show little numerical bias in 
cell contribution during blastema formation, 
allowing us to conclude that blastema formation 
does not involve the selection of a preexisting 
stem cell population. With the cell cycle length 
(13, 14) and cell counts pointing to an expansion 
of cell numbers by an average of six times from 
the uninjured to the 11-dpa time point (supple- 
mentary materials and methods), a “preexisting” 
blastema cell would need to constitute at least 
20% of the mature CT population to account for 
the cell expansion. In summary, these data in- 
dicate that mature CT cells dedifferentiate into a 
relatively homogeneous pool of progenitor cells 
when forming the blastema. 

Next, we explored the transcriptional changes 
that ensue during the regenerative process with- 
in the blastema (Fig. 2H and fig. S5, A to C). The 
uninjured CT state is characterized by the ex- 
pression of many extracellular matrix (ECM) 
genes that are down-regulated during blastema 
formation (Fig. 2, H and I). We observed an in- 
flammation response (e.g., expression of 277 and 
Cxcl2) in the early blastema (3 to 5 dpa) coin- 
ciding with the expression of various matrix 
metalloproteinase genes (Mmp8 and Mmpi13), 
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indicating extensive ECM remodeling induced 
by injury. By 8 dpa, cells express genes involved 
in proliferation (e.g., Cenb3), and by 11 dpa, there 
is positive regulation of transcription (Hmga2 
and Lbh expression) and evidence of repatterning 
(Hoxal3 and Hoxdi2 expression). Reestablish- 
ment of ECM (via Matn4) is initiated by 11 dpa 
but peaks at 18 dpa. Notably, genes necessary 
for skeletal development (Hoxd13, Col2a1, and 
Sox9) are detected in the blastema 18 dpa. In 
addition, the expression of genes for various sig- 
naling molecules (Dkk1, Bambi, and Lep) asso- 
ciated with regeneration are induced throughout 
blastema development (15, 19, 20). These data 
constitute a molecular map of CT cells as they 
transition through the limb-regenerative process. 


Fig. 2. Blastema formation from axolotl 
upper arm CT cells involves molecular 
funneling during regeneration. (A) Schematic 
of CT scRNA-seq experiments performed on 
mCherry* CT cells of the uninjured axolotl 
upper arm (O dpa) and the regenerating upper 
arm blastema (3, 5, 8, 11, and 18 dpa) from 
Prrx1:Cre-ER;Caggs:Lp-Cherry animals (conver- 
sion at 1-cm size). Cells were sorted by FACS. 
Amp., amputation. (B) A tSNE projection 

of 2375 single-cell transcriptomes visualizes 
the cellular heterogeneity of the uninjured 
upper arm CT and reveals eight clusters that 
refer to seven CT subtypes and one cluster 

of cycling cells (with expression of Ccnb1) 
(inset). (C) Violin plots showing distribution 

of expression for selected tSNE cluster 

marker genes (B). Colors refer to tSNE 
clusters (B). (D) Diffusion map projection 

(17) describing lineage relationships between 
uninjured CT cells, blastema-derived cells, 

and cells from a regenerated upper arm. DC, 
diffusion component. (E) DC 3 captures the 
cell type heterogeneity in the uninjured CT that 
is lost in the blastema. (F) Expression of cell 
type marker genes (groups i to vi) identified for 
the uninjured CT, shown as a heat map for 
uninjured CT and blastema time points, with 
genes in rows and cells hierarchically clustered 
in columns. Transcript levels are scaled across 
rows. Perisk., periskeleton. (G) Mean pairwise 
correlation (Pearson) between genes of each 
gene group (F) across all cells, calculated 

for each time point. Mean correlation 
coefficients decrease over the course of 
blastema formation. Error bars, SD. (H) Heat- 
map visualization of time point-specific marker 
genes (columns) with cells (rows) ordered 

by diffusion pseudotime (see also fig. S41). GO 
enrichments (bottom) and exemplary genes 
(top) are shown (see also fig. SSA). Colored 
sidebar, time points. resp., response; act., 
activity; pos. reg., positive regulation; prol., prolif- 
eration; trans., transcription. (1) Pseudotemporal 
expression of different gene signatures across 
all cells from uninjured upper arm CT to 18-dpa 
blastema. Conditional means smoothed by 
using LOESS (local regression) are presented. 
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CT reprogramming progresses through 
a blastema-specific state before 
recapitulating embryonic limb 

bud development 

We next explored the extent to which CT re- 
generation recapitulates limb development. To 
cover different stages of limb development, we 
examined the single-cell transcriptomes of stage 
28 limb field cells (82 cells), as well as stage 40 
(76 cells) and stage 44 (121 cells) limb bud cells 
(21) (Fig. 3A and table $7) and identified CT 
cells on the basis of Prrxi expression (279 cells). 
By stage 44, the limb bud contains approximate- 
ly 1500 cells. We observed that CT precursors in 
the developing limb are distinct from and less 
differentiated than adult CT (Fig. 3B and fig. 
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S6A). Although cells from the two limb bud 
stages showed major similarities, cells from the 
stage 28 limb field were distinct from stage 40 
and 44 limb bud cells, as shown by the unique 
expression of genes such as Wnt8a or Hoxd1 
(fig. S6B). Variation in the expression of spatial 
patterning genes constituted the major source 
of heterogeneity in the limb buds (stages 40 and 
44) (fig. S6C), whereas patterning genes were 
generally not yet expressed in stage 28 limb 
field cells (Fig. 3C). This variation enabled re- 
construction of the proximal-distal and anterior- 
posterior axes through the correlated expression 
of patterning genes, confirming that our data 
captured the representation of the limb bud cells 
(Fig. 3D) (22). We investigated when patterning 
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axes start to be established during limb regener- 
ation and found that anterior-posterior markers 
(Fef8 and Shh, respectively) and proximal-distal 
markers [Meis2 (proximal) and Hoxall and Hoxal3 
(distal)] are established between 8 and 11 dpa 
(Fig. 3E). In a manner similar to that for the limb 
bud, patterning genes enabled the spatial recon- 
struction of cell positions in a blastema 11 dpa 
(Fig. 3F and fig. S6D). 

We next quantified the similarity between dif- 
ferent blastema stages and limb development. We 
created mock bulk transcriptomes for each unin- 
jured, regenerate, embryonic, and blastema time 
point and calculated the correlation (Spearman’s 7’) 
of each single cell with each bulk transcript- 
ome. We found that the correlation of blastema 
cells with stage 40 and stage 44 limb buds peaks 
at 11 dpa, with a progressively weaker correlation 
at earlier blastema time points (Fig. 3G and fig. 
S6, E and F). Notably, we observed the same 
trend when we compared blastema cells with the 
stage 28 limb field (Fig. 3H). Additionally, we 
found that cells in the 3- and 5-dpa blastemas 
are similar neither to uninjured adult cells nor 


A B 


to limb bud or limb field cells, suggesting that a 
cell state emerges in the blastema that is distinc- 
tive for limb regeneration (Fig. 3I and fig. S6E). 
Within our dataset, we identified many genes 
that were expressed only in the early blastema 
stages, whereas 11-dpa cells largely share expres- 
sion patterns with the cells derived from the de- 
veloping limb (Fig. 3J and fig. S6é, G and H). Our 
data suggest that the former CT cells within the 
blastema initiate reprogramming by using genetic 
mechanisms that are distinct from embryonic 
limb bud development but arrive at a limb bud- 
like state by day 11. 


Tracking different CT subpopulations 
in the blastema reveals distinct cell 
sources for proximal versus distal limb 
regenerate tissue 


We next sought to analyze how different CT cell 
subpopulations contribute to redifferentiated cell 
types in the regenerated limb. We first generated 
a new transgenic line by using the Colla2 pro- 
moter (ColIA2:TFPnls-T2a-ERT2-Cre-ERT2;CAGGs: 
lp-GFP-3pA-lp-Cherry, hereinafter referred to as 
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Col1A2:ER-Cre-ER;Caggs:lp-Cherry) in which only 
a subset of CT cells are labeled and tracked (fig. 
S87). Specifically, conversion of 3-cm larvae leads 
to limbs with genetic labeling primarily of the 
skeleton, periskeleton, and tendons but very 
few dermal fibroblasts and no interstitial fibro- 
blasts, thus constituting a subset of cell types 
labeled in the Prrx1:Cre-ER;Caggs:lp-Cherry line 
(Fig. 4A and fig. S7A). scRNA-seq on 36 sorted, 
labeled cells from the uninjured adult upper arm 
revealed periskeletal cells and tenocytes (bone 
cells were not recovered in the dissociation, but 
they do not contribute to the blastema), con- 
firming the histological analysis of the labeled 
cells (Fig. 4B and table S8). We next performed 
scRNA-seq on labeled Colla2:ER-Cre-ER;Caggs: 
lp-Cherry (referred to as Colla2) descendants in 
the 11-dpa blastema (349 cells) and could identify 
undifferentiated progenitors as well as immature 
skeletal and nonskeletal cell lineages (Fig. 4C 
and table S8). A pseudotemporal trajectory dis- 
played two branching paths: one transitioning 
from progenitors (expressing Mycl, Matn4, and 


Nrep) to nonskeletal cells (expressing Tnmd, Fen2, 
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Fig. 3. CT reprogramming progresses through a blastema-specific 
state before recapitulating embryonic limb bud development. 

(A) Overview of scRNA-seq experiments on three axolotl limb bud stages. Limb 
bud CT cells (279) were in silico identified based on Prrx1 expression and 
compared with blastema cells on the transcriptome level. (B) Heat map 
showing expression of genes (columns) that distinguish mature limb CT cells 
from limb bud CT cells (rows, hierarchically clustered). The expression of CT 
cell type marker genes is shown on the right. (©) Bar graphs showing the 
fraction of cells per embryonic stage that express proximal-distal (Meis2, 
Hoxall, and Hoxal13) or anterior-posterior (Fgf8 and Shh) patterning genes. 
(D) Intercellular correlation network of stage 44 limb bud cells (circles) placing 
cells in a hypothetical position within an imaginary limb bud on the basis of 
the expression of five known patterning genes (see also fig. S6C). (E) Limb 
bud patterning genes are reactivated during blastema formation. Bar graphs 
show the fraction of cells per blastema time point that express proximal-distal 
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(Meis2, Hoxall, and Hoxal3) or anterior-posterior (Fgf8 and Shh) patterning 
genes. (F) Intercellular correlation network of 11-dpa blastema cells (circles) 
placing cells in a hypothetical position within an imaginary limb blastema 

on the basis of the expression of five patterning genes (see also fig. S6D). 
(Gand H) Box plots showing distributions of scaled correlation between single- 
cell transcriptomes at any given time point and the mock bulk transcriptome 
of stage 44 limb bud (G) or stage 28 limb field (H) CT cells. Limb bud and limb 
field progenitors are most similar to 11-dpa blastema cells. (1) Scatter plot 
showing differential correlation of single-cell transcriptomes (dots; color 
represents time point) with limb bud versus mature CT transcriptomes (y axis) 
and with 5-dpa blastema versus 11-dpa blastema transcriptomes (x axis). 

(J) Dot plot visualizing the expression of genes shared between the 11-dpa 
blastema and limb bud progenitor cells. The circle size represents the fraction 
of cells at each time point expressing the gene, and color represents the 
average expression level. 
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Fig. 4. Tracking CT subpopulations in the blastema reveals distinct 
cell sources for proximal versus distal limb regenerate tissue. 

(A to G) Colla2:ER-Cre-ER;Caggs:lp-Cherry—labeled animals were used. 
(A) (Top) Bright-field image with fluorescent overlay showing limbs at 

O dpa. (Bottom) Upper arm (UA) limb cross section revealing periskeletal 
and tendon cell labeling (Hoechst, blue; mCherry, red). Scale bars, 2 mm. 
(B) Heat map showing marker expression for 36 mature limb periskeletal 
and tendon cells (hierarchically clustered; Pearson). (C) Heat map showing 
scaled expression (exp.) of genes identified by PCA (table S10) in 349 
Colla2 line-derived 11-dpa blastema cells. (D) Diffusion map projection 
of Colla2 line-derived 11-dpa blastema cells with signature scores shown. 
(E) (Top left) Image overlay of 25-dpa limbs (scale bar, 2 mm). The arrow 
shows the site of amputation. (Top right, bottom left, and bottom right) 
Limb cross sections along the proximal-distal axis. Samples are stained 

with Hoechst (blue), and images are overlaid with DIC and the mCherry 
fluorescence signal (red) of converted cells. The arrowhead indicates 
callus formation. Scale bars, 200 um. (F) Fraction of converted cells in 
five CT subtypes at different proximal-distal positions after regeneration 
(n > 8000 cells, three limbs). reg., regenerate; fibro., fibroblasts; iF, interstitial 
fibroblasts (fCT | to Ill). (G) mCherry-labeled humerus transplantation 
into an unlabeled host. (Top) Images of live animals. Scale bars, 1 mm. 
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(Center) Longitudinal sections of 15-dpa blastema showing converted cells 
(red), Hoxall expression (green), and Hoechst staining (blue). Scale bar, 
500 um. (Bottom) Colocalization (arrowheads) of mCherry* and Hoxall* 
cells. (H to L) Prrx1:Cre-ER;Caggs:lp-Cherry—labeled animals were used. 
(H) mCherry-labeled humerus transplantation into an unlabeled host. 
(Left to right) Images of live animals (scale bars, 1 mm) and limb cross 
sections from UA-callus, UA-regenerate, and LA-regenerate positions 
(15 dpa; converted cells, red; Hoechst, blue; scale bars, 200 um). 

(1) Quantification of converted cells among periskeletal and skeletal cells 
and an aggregate of both subtypes (All) along the proximal-distal axis. 
cal., callus. (J) Unlabeled humerus transplantation into an mCherry converted 
host. (Left to right) Images of live animals (scale bars, 1 mm) and limb cross 
sections from UA-callus, UA-regenerate, and LA-regenerate positions 

(15 dpa; converted cells, red; unconverted cells, green; Hoechst, blue; 

scale bars, 200 um). The magnification shows mCherry* periskeletal (Ps) 
and skeletal (Sk) cells and interstitial fibroblasts (iF) (fCT I to Ill). 

(K) Quantification of converted cells among periskeletal and skeletal cells 
and an aggregate of both subtypes along the proximal-distal axis. Error 
bars in (F), (1), and (K) indicate SD. (L) Diffusion map projection of Prrx1 
line-derived 18-dpa blastema cells with signature scores shown. The map 
was created by using genes identified by PCA (table S10). 
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and Aspn; likely precursors to tenocytes and 
periskeletal cells) and the other to skeletal cells 
(expressing Cnmd/LectI and Otos) (Fig. 4D, fig. 
S6I, and table S10). 

Microscopic examination of regenerates re- 
vealed a spatial bias in cell contribution. Labeled 
cells were found primarily in the extension to the 
existing bone at the amputation site (humerus), 
with few cells in more distal segments (Fig. 4, E 
and F). We also found a similar spatial restriction 
of Colla2 descendants to extending bone in lower 
arm amputations (fig. S8B). This is in contrast to 
the Prraxi:Cre-ER;Caggs:lp-Cherry line in which 
all proximal and distal positions of the regener- 
ate are labeled. These data provide direct evi- 
dence supporting a previous hypothesis that 
distinct cell sources are used for bone extension 
versus de novo segment formation (23). The 
Colla2 line-derived blastema cells could be in- 
trinsically or extrinsically limited to extending 
existing bone. We transplanted a humerus from 
a Colla2:ER-Cre-ER;Caggs:lp-Cherry donor into 
an unlabeled host and found that, after upper 
arm amputation, some rare mCherry” cells were 
found in the distal, HoxalI* region of the blas- 
tema 15 dpa and showed Hoxall staining (Fig. 
4G). These observations lead us to conclude that 
the Colla2 line-derived blastema cells are not 
intrinsically limited in their segmental identity 
but rather are strongly associated with the 
callus and therefore spatially biased toward 
extending their bone of origin. 

We performed multiple transplantation exper- 
iments to confirm the above-mentioned obser- 
vations and resolve the source of the distal CT. To 
exclude the possibility that the ColJa2 driver 
marked only a subset of periskeleton and tendon 
with spatially restricted potential, we grafted a 
humerus from PrraI:Cre-ER;Caggs:lp-Cherry (re- 
ferred to as Prrxl) converted limbs into an un- 
labeled host limb, replacing the host humerus 
before upper arm amputation (Fig. 4, H and I). 
As in the Colia2 tracing, mCherry” cells were 
found in the callus and the regenerated peri- 
skeleton and skeleton just beyond the amputa- 
tion site, with progressive depletion toward the 
lower arm regenerate. We next performed a 
complementary graft of unlabeled humerus into 
Prrx1 converted hosts to label nonbone CT. We 
found nearly complete labeling of tendon, skel- 
eton, and periskeleton as well as dermal and 
interstitial fibroblasts in the lower arm regener- 
ate, indicating that nonskeletal CT cells regener- 
ate the distal CT (Fig. 4, J and K). We separately 
grafted a muscle fiber bundle containing labeled 
interstitial fibroblasts from embryonic Prra] con- 
verted animals into unlabeled hosts and found 
extensive labeling of the distal CT (fig. S10). 
These data indicated that the fibroblastic CT 
cells were the major contributors to the distal 
limb regenerate. To analyze the regeneration of 
distal limb CT on the molecular level, we per- 
formed a lineage reconstruction analysis on the 
scRNA-seq data of labeled PrrvI descendants in 
the 18-dpa blastema (Fig. 4L, fig. S6J, and table 
$10). This analysis revealed a bifurcated path 
where uncommitted blastema progenitors branch 
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Fig. 5. CT lineages reemerge through multipotent progenitors. (A) High-throughput scRNA-seq 
was performed on mCherry* CT cells of the uninjured axolotl upper arm (O dpa) and the upper arm 
blastema (at 18, 25, and 35 dpa) from Prrxl:Cre-ER;Caggs:Lp-Cherry converted animals. Cells were 
sorted by FACS. (B) Diffusion analysis (17) and tree construction (24) of blastema time points 

(18, 25, and 38 dpa) identify four main branches. Pie charts show time point proportions per branch. 
(C) Pseudotemporal marker gene expression for each branch. (D) SPRING analysis (48) of the 
nonskeletal blastema branch cells (blue inset) together with mature CT cells (a total of 3151 cells) 
reveals the reemergence of CT subpopulations identified in the mature tissue. (E) SPRING plots 
colored by early blastema (Nrep), cell cycle (Ccnb1), and CT subtype (Tnmd, Col4a2, and Twist2) 
marker expression show the cell differentiation during late phases of regeneration. 


off into a nonskeletal and a skeletal lineage. At 
the 18-dpa time point, differentiated dermal and 
interstitial fibroblasts were not yet identifiable, 
consistent with live imaging data showing the 
late differentiation of these lineages (12). Nota- 
bly, both Colla2 descendant blastema cells (Fig. 
4C, mostly periskeleton derived) and Prrai de- 
scendant blastema cells (Fig. 4L, mostly fibroblastic 
CT derived) had an expression profile resembling 
that of limb bud progenitors. Taking these results 
together, we conclude that cells from multiple CT 
compartments funnel into an undifferentiated 
progenitor, with the tissue of origin biasing the 
spatial contribution of the cells. 


CT lineages reemerge through 
multipotent progenitors 


To reconstruct the reestablishment of each CT 
cell type in the upper arm regenerate, we per- 
formed high-throughput droplet-based scRNA- 
seq of labeled Prrv1:Cre-ER;Caggs:lp-Cherry 
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descendants in the late blastema at three time 
points, including 18 dpa (9939 cells), 25 dpa 
(9019 cells), and 38 dpa (2861 cells) (Fig. 5A and 
table S9). We inferred differentiation trajectories 
and pseudotemporal cell relationships (24) from 
diffusion map embedding (J7) and identified a 
trifurcated path, where multipotent blastema pro- 
genitors expressing embryonic limb and cell cycle 
markers (e.g., Prdx2, Nrep, and Cenbl) branch off 
into a nonskeletal lineage or a skeletal lineage 
that then bifurcates into either cartilage or bone 
(Fig. 5, B and C). We observed temporal differ- 
ences in the lineage progression, as progenitor 
cells are present only at two earlier time points 
(18 and 25 dpa), whereas cells on the nonskeletal 
branch are found at all three time points. A skel- 
etal precursor state is found mainly at 18 dpa, 
before cartilage and bone start to differentiate 
at 25 dpa and 38 dpa, respectively (see also fig. 
SIIB). We next analyzed the heterogeneity in 
the nonskeletal branch and found that the main 
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nonskeletal lineages (periskeletal cells, tenocytes, 
and fibroblastic CT cells) present in the adult 
uninjured tissue had started to reemerge by 38 dpa 
(Fig. 5D and fig. S11, C and D). These data suggest 
that, at the transcriptome level, the progenitor 
pool between 18 and 25 dpa is still relatively ho- 
mogeneous and that these progenitor cells di- 
versify sometime after 25 dpa into diverse CT 
lineages. 

We further sought to validate our molecular 
analysis by clonal lineage tracing using a Brain- 
bow transgenic animal, which allowed us to de- 
termine the spectrum of cell types formed from 
single CT cells. To establish clonal tracing con- 
ditions, recombination was induced in mature 
limb cells and examined after 7 days. To identify 
color combinations showing appropriately low 
occurrence for clonal analysis, clone pairs were 
identified as infrequently occurring adjacent sis- 
ters derived from a cell division, and their dis- 
tribution in color and hue-saturation (HS) space 
was determined (fig. SIIE). From these data, a 
rare recombinant type that mapped in the blue 
color range was identified (fig. SIF). Examina- 
tion of nine different source zone equivalents in 
the mature tissue identified 2, 1, 0, 1,1, 0, 0, 2, and 
0 blue cells per zone (fig. S11G). Amputated limbs 


were allowed to regenerate for 25 days (Fig. 6A) 
and then examined for the presence of blue 
clones. Three out of 10 limbs contained a blue 
clone, whereas the other seven limbs showed no 
blue clone, confirming its rare occurrence (Fig. 6, 
B and D). The frequency distribution in color 
space of the blue cells in each regenerate was 
consistent with clonal origin (Fig. 6, C and E; for 
more examples, see fig. S11, H and I). Assignment 
of the blue cells from within each limb to CT 
subtypes revealed contributions of clonal de- 
scendants to skeletal, periskeletal, fibroblastic, 
and tendon cells (Fig. 6B). These lineage tracing 
data confirm the molecular profiling conclusions 
that limb blastema cells acquire a limb bud pro- 
genitor identity and form a multipotent CT pro- 
genitor (25, 26). 


Summary 


The molecular understanding of blastema for- 
mation was previously limited by the inability to 
identify and isolate blastema precursor cells in 
the adult tissue. We have demonstrated the im- 
portance of genetically marked transgenic axo- 
lotl strains for isolating blastema precursor cells 
from adult limb tissue, and we have molecularly 
profiled these cells by using single-cell transcript- 
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Fig. 6. Brainbow clonal analysis confirms multilineage potential of CT cells upon limb 
regeneration. (A) Image of a regenerated Brainbow axolotl limb. A presumptive clone of blue 
cells is observed throughout the limb, from the digit tip (A’), the elbow (A”), and the amputation 


plane (solid line) at the injection site (arrowhead) (A’”’). Scale bars, (A) 300 um; (A’ to A’), 100 um. 
B) HS color distribution of cells from a representative image, including the presumptive clone of 
blue cells (white circle). Multiple cells of each CT subtype are represented. Similar distributions 
were observed in 3 of 10 analyzed samples (for examples, see fig. SIH). (C) Frequency distribution 
in HS color space, calculated by using the formula in fig. SI1E, for known clonally related cells 

fig. S11, F and G) (triangles), presumptive clonally related cells [the blue cells in the white circle in 
B)] in a regenerated limb (circles), and non—clonally related cells in a regenerate (Squares). The 
frequency distribution of the presumptive clone is indistinguishable from that of known clones 
Kruskal-Wallis analysis and Dunn's multiple comparison). (D) Example of HS color distribution of 


cells from a representative image lacking a discreet cluster of blue cells (white circle). Similar 
distributions were observed for 7 of 10 analyzed samples (for examples, see fig. S11l). (E) Frequency 
distribution as in (C) for the sample shown in (D). Because of the lack of identification of a 
clonally related subset, no presumptive clone could be mapped. 
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omic methods. This profiling has indicated that 
CT cells express adult phenotypes that are lost 
upon the induction of regeneration and funnel 
into an embryonic limb bud-like phenotype 
that includes multipotency within the CT lineage 
(25, 26). The molecular reprogrammability of 
adult cells to cells of embryonic limb potential 
capable of orchestrating complex limb morpho- 
genesis has clear implications for future prospects 
in regenerative engineering. 


Materials and methods 
Axolot! husbandry, transgenesis, 
and 4-OH tamoxifen treatment 


Axolotls (Ambystoma mexicanum) were bred in 
MPI-CBG, CRTD, and IMP facilities. All animal 
handling and surgical procedures were carried 
out in accordance with local ethics committee 
guidelines. Animal experiments were performed 
as approved by the State Authorities Saxony and 
the Magistrate of Vienna. “White” refers to a non- 
transgenic d/d strain of axolotl that has white skin 
due to the absence of melanocytes. Animals were 
anesthetized in 0.03% benzocaine (Sigma) before 
amputation and surgery. Reference (27) describes 
axolotl husbandry, transgenesis, and 4-hydroxy 
tamoxifen (4-OHT) treatment in detail. 

For generating transgenic animals, Prrvi (10), 
ColIA2 (28), and Col2A1 (29) driver elements 
were cloned at the 5’ end of the 7TFPnils-T2A- 
ERT2-Cre-ERT2 (ER-Cre-ER) or TFPnls-T2A-Cre- 
ERT2 (Cre-ER) cassette with flanking Scel sites. 
TFPnils refers to nuclear teal fluorescent protein. 
The ColIA2 1.5-kb promoter and the Prra] 2.4-kb 
enhancer/promoter from the mouse are kind 
gifts from George Bou-Gharious and Malcolm 
Logan, respectively. Constructs used for gen- 
erating transgenic axolotl driver lines are avail- 
able at Addgene (111150, 111151, 111152). Caggs: 
LoxP-eGFP-3polyA-LoxP-Cherry (Caggs:lp-Cherry) 
transgenic animals and the Col2A1 promoter were 
described in previous publications (29, 30). Trans- 
genic driver animals were generated as described 
previously by using Scel meganuclease (27). Gen- 
eral information on the founder animals can be 
found in table S1. In order to perform tracing, 
driver lines were crossed with Caggs:lp-Cherry 
reporter animals to obtain double transgenic 
progeny. We believe that our Caggs:lp-Cherry 
reporter line carries multiple insertion copies 
of the cassette and thus produces offspring with 
either one or more than one copy of Caggs:lp- 
Cherry. Occasionally, we obtained animals that 
showed better conversion efficiency than the 
rest of the animals. Thus, for each experiment, 
animals were carefully chosen to ensure that 
they had a similar level of green fluorescent pro- 
tein (GFP) intensity before conversion. All trac- 
ing and transplantation experiments involving 
transgenic animals were performed with F, or 
later generations. 

4-OHT treatment was done as described pre- 
viously (27) and as presented in table S2. Briefly, 
small animals were treated with 1 to 2 uM 4-OHT 
by bathing, and large animals were intraperi- 
toneally injected with 5 ul of 10-mg/ml 4-OHT 
per gram of body weight of the animals. 
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Immunohistochemistry and microscopy 
Limb cryosections of 10 1M thickness were re- 
hydrated and permeabilized by using phosphate- 
buffered saline (PBS) with 0.3% Tween-20 and 
then blocked for 1 hour with PBS with 0.3% 
Triton-X100 and 2% normal horse serum (Vector 
Laboratories # S-2000). Slides were then incu- 
bated overnight with primary antibodies in block- 
ing buffer in a humidified chamber. The next day, 
slides were washed with PBS-0.3% Tween-20 and 
then incubated with secondary antibodies for 
2 hours, washed with PBS-0.3% Tween-20, and 
mounted with mounting medium (Vector Labo- 
ratories + H-1000). The cell nuclei were stained 
with Hoechst 33342 (Sigma; final concentration, 
0.5 ug/ml). Mosaic images of sections were ac- 
quired on a Zeiss Axio-observer.zl by using a 20x 
apochromatic lens with 0.8 numerical aperture 
(NA) and Axiovision software or Zen2 (Zeiss). 


Antibodies 


The primary antibodies used in these studies 
were anti-COLIA2 (DSHB, Sp1.D8), PAX7 (MPI- 
CBG antibody facility), MHC (monoclonal antibody 
4A1025, a kind gift from S. Hughes), B-3TUB 
(R&D#MAB1195), MBP (Genetex#GTX761141), 
anti-HOXA11 (MPI-CBG antibody facility), and 
anti-PRRX1 antibodies (MPI-CBG antibody facil- 
ity). Secondary antibodies used in these studies 
were procured from Molecular Probes. 


Anti-PRRX1 antibodies 


For raising polyclonal anti-PRRX1 antibodies, 
a DNA fragment of the axolotl Prrx1 coding for 
the N-terminal amino acids 1 to 101 was cloned 
to generate a glutathione S-transferase (GST) fu- 
sion protein (GST-AxPRRXI1-N) and a maltose 
binding protein (MBP) fusion protein (MBP- 
AxPRRX1-N). GST-AxPRRX1-N and MBP-AxPRRX1- 
N fusion proteins were expressed in Escherichia 
coli (BL21-DE3-pLysS) and purified by using glu- 
tathione Sepharose 4B (GE) and amylose resin 
(NEB), respectively. GST-AxPRRXI-N was in- 
jected into the rabbit to generate polyclonal 
antibodies. The serum was affinity purified 
against MBP-AxPRRXI-N that was immobi- 
lized on NHS-activated Sepharose 4 Fast Flow 
(GE). Antibodies were dialyzed and concentrated 
by using Amicon Ultra-15 10K MWCO (Millipore) 
before usage. 

To validate anti-PRRX1 antibodies, we first 
immunostained sections of a developing axolotl 
limb bud. As expected for a transcription factor, 
we noticed strong staining in the nuclei of limb 
mesenchyme and complete absence of staining 
in the epidermal cells (Fig. 1A). To test whether 
anti-PRRX1 can stain CT cells of the mature limb, 
we performed an LPM transplantation from GFP 
donor embryos (discussed below). Staining of 
such LPM-transplanted limbs showed complete 
colocalization among GFP* cells and PRRX1* 
stained nuclei (fig. S2A). To further validate the 
specificity of PRRX1 antibodies to CT, we co- 
stained PRRX1 with markers of muscle fibers 
(MHC), muscle satellite cells (PAX7), Schwann 
cells (MBP), and neurons (f-3TUB) in mature 
limb sections (fig. S2, B to E). All of these markers 
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showed no colocalization with anti-PRRX1 anti- 
bodies, suggesting that anti-PRRX1 antibodies 
specifically label the CT population in the limb 
bud and the mature limb. Further, as expected, 
we found an increase in anti-PRRX1 staining in 
both upper arm and lower arm blastema upon 
amputation (Fig. 1A). This suggests that PRRX1 is 
a pan-CT marker for the limb. 


Identification of five subtypes of CT 


Collagen 1 alpha 2 (COL1A2) is an ECM protein, 
and in axolotl, it is expressed in dermal fibro- 
blasts and skeleton cells (28). Staining limb 
sections with COL1A2 antibodies showed specific 
labeling of basal lamina, tendons, and skeletal 
and periskeletal structures. Thus, on the basis of 
co-staining of PRRX1 and COLI1A2, along with 
differential interference contrast (DIC) imaging 
(which delineated the tissue morphology), we 
identified the following five distinct CT subtypes 
(fig. S8): (i) dermis/dermal fibroblasts (dF), cells 
underneath the basal lamina that are COLIA2* 
and PRRX1™: (ji) interstitial fibroblasts (iF) 
(fCT I to III), cells scattered across the limb in 
or around muscle fibers, nerve fibers, and blood 
vessels, etc., that are COLIA2” and PRRX1™*" or 
PRRXI™, (iii) tenocytes (Tn), cells found as 
thick bundles of CT cells with elongated nuclei 
in the interstitial space that are COLIA2* and 
PRRX1™; (iv) periskeletal cells (Ps), cells at 
the periphery of the skeleton that are COL1A2* 
and PRRX? or PRRXI™“. and (v) skeletal 
cells (Sk), cells that reside inside a cartilaginous 
structure and are COLIA2* and PRRX1™, 


Characterization of transgenic animals 


Prraxi:Cre-ER animals showed expression of TFPnls 
in limb buds, with fluorescence progressively de- 
clining as the limb developed (fig. S1B). In fully 
developed limbs, TFPnls is no longer visible under 
a stereoscope. 4-OHT treatment of Prrx1:Cre-ER; 
CAGGs:lp-Cherry animals at stage 44 (27) Gust 
after hatching) resulted in conversion in limb 
bud mesenchyme (Fig. 1C). In the developed limbs, 
these converted cells contributed to the entire CT 
lineage (Fig. 1D and fig. S1). 

In Col2A1:ER-Cre-ER animals, TFPnils fluores- 
cence was visible in cartilage structures of the 
primary body axis, mainly the jaw skeleton, but 
not in the secondary body axis (limb skeleton). 
However, 4-OHT treatments of Col2A1:ER-Cre- 
ER;CAGGs:lp-Cherry animals at an early hand 
morphogenesis stage showed conversion not only 
in the skeleton of the primary axis but also in the 
limb (fig. S9). 

In Col1A2:ER-Cre-ER animals, TFPnils fluores- 
cence was visible in skin and cartilage structures 
(fig. S7A). In a longitudinal section of a ColIA2: 
ER-Cre-ER limb, TFPnls showed complete colo- 
calization with anti-COL1A2 antibodies in dermal 
fibroblasts, tendons, and periskeletal and skele- 
tal cells but not in the interstitial fibroblasts (fig. 
S7B). Similarly, conversion of Col1A2:ER-Cre-ER; 
CAGGs:lp-Cherry animals with 4-OHT showed 
conversion in dermal fibroblasts, tenocytes, peri- 
skeletal cells, and skeletal cells but not in the 
interstitial cells (fig. S7, B and C). 
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LPM transplantation and skeleton-LPM 
transplantation 

For LPM transplantation, LPM cells from stage 
18 Caggs:eGFP embryos were transplanted onto 
white embryos (4). Clean LPM transplantation 
results in CT labeling. Animals with skeleton 
only were obtained in this process, probably by 
an incomplete LPM transplant. 


Humerus transplantation and interstitial 
CT transplantation 


For humerus transplantation, 5- to 7-cm-long 
Prrxi:Cre-ER;CAGGs:lp-Cherry embryonic con- 
verted transgenic animals and white animals 
were used. Limbs of both transgenic and white 
animals were amputated at the elbow. All soft 
tissues including muscle, nerve, blood vessels, 
and skin were gently pushed back by using for- 
ceps to free the humerus from any attachment, 
and then the humerus was pulled out. Humeri of 
transgenic and white animals were swapped and 
were placed into the corresponding cavity. Later, 
tissues were trimmed to the distal metaphysis of 
the upper arm to mimic an upper arm amputa- 
tion and produce a flat amputation surface. Two 
kinds of humerus-transplanted animals were ob- 
tained: (i) Prrai:Cre-ER;CAGGs:lp-Cherry hosts 
with unlabeled white humeri and (ii) unlabeled 
white hosts with Prrai:Cre-ER;CAGGs:lp-Cherry- 
labeled humeri. 

Similarly, Col1A2:ER-Cre-ER;CAGGs:lp-Cherry- 
labeled humeri were grafted into the nonlabeled 
white host to obtain preferential labeling in the 
skeleton and periskeletal cells. Such limbs were 
harvested 15 days later for the analysis of 
HOXAII staining. 

For interstitial CT transplantation, 5-cm-long 
Prrai:Cre-ER;CAGGs:lp-Cherry limb bud con- 
verted transgenic animals were used as donors. 
From the amputated limbs from donors, the full 
thickness of skin was removed and discarded. 
Next, humeri were separated from soft tissues 
and discarded. Remaining soft tissues, includ- 
ing labeled interstitial CT cells, were placed in 
0.8x PBS. In parallel, white hosts underwent 
amputation near the distal metaphysis, and 
humeri were trimmed to produce a flat surface. 
Some muscle tissues were carefully removed and 
replaced with the soft tissue obtained from the 
donor to obtain interstitial CT-transplanted 
animals. 

Five-centimeter-long animals were used for 
all three transplantation procedures. After trans- 
plantation, the hosts were kept anesthetized for 
another 2 hours in a humidified chamber with 
0.005% benzocaine to allow healing. Animals 
were then carefully transferred to fresh water. 


Tracing experiments and analysis 


Tracing experiments were carried out with 4- to 
5-cm-long animals (table S2). For tracing experi- 
ments, animals were amputated at the distal 
humerus near the metaphysis, and humeri were 
trimmed to produce a flat amputation surface. 
Animals were imaged on an Olympus SZX16 fluo- 
rescent stereoscope every 5 days to monitor re- 
generation. At 25 dpa, regenerated limbs were 
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harvested by amputation near the shoulder and 
fixed in 4% MEMFA overnight at 4°C. The next 
day, limbs were washed three times with PBS, 
dehydrated in 30% sucrose, and embedded in 
Tissue-tek O.C.T. compound (Sakura). Limbs were 
sectioned and stained as described earlier. Cross- 
section analysis and identification of each sub- 
type were done on the basis of DIC morphology 
and immunostaining of PRRX1 and COL1A2 as 
described earlier. In all cases, limbs were ana- 
lyzed at four proximal-distal positions: namely, 
UA-mature (upper arm, mature), UA-callus (up- 
per arm, transition zone), UA-regenerate (upper 
arm, regenerate), and LA-regenerate (lower arm, 
regenerate). 

For Col2A1:ER-Cre-ER;CAGGs:lp-Cherry trac- 
ing, converted cells were counted only in the 
skeletal compartment because no converted 
cells were observed in any other CT subtype. 
For humerus-transplanted animals, counting 
was done in periskeletal and skeletal compart- 
ments. For CollA2:ER-Cre-ER;CAGGs:lp-Cherry 
and Prrai:Cre-ER;CAGGs:lp-Cherry (conversion 
in the mature limb) tracing, converted cells 
in all five subcompartments were counted. For 
Col1A2:ER-Cre-ER;CAGGs:lp-Cherry and Prrxi: 
Cre-ER;CAGGs:lp-Cherry (conversion in the ma- 
ture limb) analysis, cross sections were made 
on sister slides and stained with COL1A2 and 
PRRX1 antibodies to identify the presence of 
total CT cells and converted CT cells in each 
compartment. For PrrvI:Cre-ER;CAGGs:lp-Cherry 
(conversion in the mature limb) analysis, fold 
enrichment was calculated as a ratio of per- 
centages of labeled cells in the regenerate over 
the percentage of soft CT in the mature upper 
arm limb (preamputation zone). Statistical analy- 
ses were performed by using GraphPad Prism 
6.0 (GraphPad Software). 


Axolotl cell cycle kinetics 


The somatic axolotl cell cycle has been measured 
in the range of 53 to 103 hours (13, 14), which is 
related to the massive genome (37). This means 
that by 11 days of regeneration, a maximum of 2.5 
to 5 cycles have occurred, which translates to a 
6- to 32-fold expansion in cell number (see below 
for actual cell counts). After limb amputation, 
cells within several millimeters respond to the 
injury by initiating S phase. Previous bulk molec- 
ular profiling comparing wounding with limb 
amputation across very fine time points deter- 
mined that the common injury response lasts for 
3 days (15). 


Blastema founding population 


Two important pieces of information came from 
previous live imaging of bulk CT cells during 
digit tip regeneration with the use of Brainbow 
transgenics (12): 

(i) The majority of CT cells (except cartilage) 
migrate into the blastema, excluding the selec- 
tion of a rare cell type and validating the FACS 
approach. 

(ii) Cells within 500 um migrate into the 
blastema, allowing us to calculate the found- 
ing population. 
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Cell numbers in the axolotl blastema and 
the founding population 

The 11-day blastema has on average 45,000 PRRX1* 
cells, whereas a 500-um slice of the mature limb 
harbors on average 7500 PRRX1* cells, excluding 
cartilage. This implies, on average, a sixfold expan- 
sion of cell number during regeneration, which 
is consistent with an average 103-hour cell cycle. 
The cell cycle numbers combined with these cell 
counts imply that an embryonic cell-like precur- 
sor would have to be present conservatively at 20 
to 100% of the mature cell population. 


Brainbow clonal analysis 


For clonal tracing, 5-cm-long Brainbow axolotls 
(12) were injected with Tat-Cre protein to indel- 
ibly label cell lineages with different fluorescent 
proteins. Limb amputations were performed 7 days 
postinjection, just in front of converted cells. 
Limbs were allowed to regenerate for 25 days and 
then fixed by using MEMFA. Limbs were cleared 
by using a 1-propanol,y7/Eci clearing approach 
(32). Z-stacks were acquired on an inverted Zeiss 
LSM780 equipped with a 10x/0.3 EC Plan-Neofluar 
objective (Carl Zeiss Microscopy GmbH, Germany). 
Zen 2.3 SP1 (Zen black/64 bit) was used for image 
acquisition and automatic stitching of images. 
Representative RGB slices were acquired by using 
FIJI (33) and processed as described previously 
(34) with minor changes. Hue and saturation 
values were extracted by using the 5 by 5 Av- 
erage option for the Magic Wand tool in Adobe 
Photoshop CS6. Clonal analysis was performed 
essentially as described previously (35) with mod- 
ifications. To determine the distance in color 
space between known clones, control limbs were 
left unamputated and surveyed for distinct pairs 
of cells with similar color, location, and mor- 
phology. These cells are assumed to be clonally 
derived from each other and provide a measure 
for the expected variance in color space for 
clonally related cells. To determine the expected 
prevalence of clonal distribution in color space, 
unamputated control samples were divided into 
350-um regions and analyzed for clonal diversity. 
These regions represent the 500-um area that 
contributes all the cells required for limb regen- 
eration after taking into account the clearing- 
induced shrinkage of +30 to 40%. Regenerated 
limbs were analyzed by selecting both presumptive 
clones and non-clonally related cells, while record- 
ing cell type, hue, and saturation. Kruskal-Wallis 
analysis and Dunn’s multiple comparisons test 
were used to determine differences in clonal 
analysis. Frequency distributions were used to 
graphically display samples. Outliers were re- 
moved by using ROUT (Q=1%). Three unampu- 
tated control samples and 10 regenerated samples 
were used for analysis. Statistical analysis was 
performed using Prism7 (version 7.0c). 


Dissociating and preparing axolotl upper 
arm tissue for scRNA-seq experiments 


Six to 10 blastemas, limb buds, or uninjured up- 
per forelimbs were dissociated as a pool for each 
scRNA-seq experiment. Blastema samples and 
uninjured tissues were dissociated in 500 ul of 1x 
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Liberase (Roche) diluted in 0.8x PBS” (PBS with- 
out Mg** or Ca?*) supplemented with 0.5-U/ul 
deoxyribonuclease I (DNase I) (Thermo Scientific) 
at room temperature for ~30 min. Mechanical 
disruption by forceps as well as smooth pipetting 
was applied during incubation. Then, the cell sus- 
pension was filtered through a 30-um-diameter 
strainer to generate a single-cell suspension. The 
filter was washed three times with 500 ul of 
0.8x PBS’, and either the obtained cell suspension 
was immediately subjected to FACS or cells were 
collected by centrifugation at 300 relative centrif- 
ugal force (ref) for 5 min and again suspended/ 
washed in 1 ml of 0.8x PBS for the 10x Genomics 
experiments. Centrifugation and washing were 
repeated once more, and cells were afterward 
again filtered through a 30-um-diameter strainer. 
Cells were collected in 50 ul of supernatant and 
counted manually. For C1 experiments, cells were 
sorted by FACS in a single tube and centrifuged 
at 300 ref for 5 min, after which they were re- 
suspended in ~15 ul of 0.8 PBS and then kept on 
ice. Cells were counted manually. Limb bud sam- 
ples were dissociated in 100 ul of 1x Liberase 
(Roche) in 0.8x PBS” with disrupting and smooth 
pipetting at room temperature for 30 min. After- 
ward, the cell suspension was diluted with 200 ul 
of 0.8x PBS” and filtered two times through a 
30-um-diameter strainer to generate a single- 
cell suspension that was manually counted and 
directly used for single-cell experiments. Limb 
field tissues were dissociated in 0.8x PBS” while 
EDTA was added until an easy dissociation with 
pipette tips could be achieved. 


Design of scRNA-seq experiments 


As an uninjured reference state and to illuminate 
general axolotl limb heterogeneity, scRNA-seq 
experiments using the 10x Genomics platform 
were performed without any cell type enrich- 
ment. In contrast, to obtain deeper insights into 
CT heterogeneity, sCRNA-seq experiments with 
the uninjured mature upper forelimb were per- 
formed by using FACS enrichment. To inves- 
tigate the process of blastema formation, we 
collected independent scRNA-seq blastema data 
along a time course at 3, 5, 8, 11, and 18 dpa of 
axolotl upper arm forelimbs. In all CT-specific ex- 
periments, FACS was used to enrich for mCherry* 
CT cells from converted PrraI:Cre-ER;CAGGs:lp- 
Cherry animals. Around 40,000 cells were sorted 
for each single-cell experiment into 300 ul of 
0.8x PBS, and at least two microfluidic C1 chips 
(Fluidigm, 96 capture sites) were used per ex- 
periment. For stage 40 and stage 44 limb bud 
experiments, dissociated cells were directly used 
for single-cell isolation on microfluidic chips 
without FACS enrichment. Wild-type as well as 
Prrai:Cre-ER;CAGGs:lp-Cherry animals were 
used for limb bud experiments, and at least two 
microfluidic Cl chips (Fluidigm, 96 capture sites) 
were used for each limb bud stage. For the sec- 
ond set of sCRNA-seq experiments where we used 
converted Col1A2:ER-Cre-ER;CAGGs:lp-Cherry 
animals, individual mCherry* cells were directly 
sorted by FACS in single wells of a 96-well plate, 
and SmartSeq2 (36) was performed. 
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Capturing of single cells and preparation 
of cDNA 

Prrax1 converted animals were used for all 10x 
Genomics experiments. FACS enrichment of 
the CT was performed for two of the uninjured 
CT experiments as well as for the blastema sam- 
ples (18, 25, and 38 dpa). Two experiments on 
whole upper arm sections were performed with- 
out CT enrichment to analyze the complete axolotl 
limb heterogeneity. Cells were loaded onto the 
10x cartridge at various concentrations, with a 
target of 2000 to 6000 cells per sample depend- 
ing on the input cell concentration and the total 
cell number obtained after tissue dissociation. 
Cell encapsulation, cDNA generation, and pre- 
amplification as well as library preparation were 
performed by using the Chromium Single Cell 3’ 
v2 reagent kit according to the instruction man- 
ual. The isolation of single CT cells after FACS 
enrichment and the generation of cDNA for PrraI 
converted samples (uninjured samples and blas- 
temas at 3 to 18 dpa) and limb bud experiments 
were performed by using the Fluidigm C1 system. 
Single cells were captured on a medium-sized (10- 
to 17-um cell diameter) or large-sized (17- to 25-um 
cell diameter) integrated fluidic circuit RNA-seq 
chip (Fluidigm). Cells were loaded on the chip at a 
concentration of 200 to 300 cells/ul and imaged 
by phase-contrast microscopy to assess the num- 
ber of cells per capture site. Cell capture, cell lysis, 
reverse transcription, and cDNA amplification were 
performed on the chip. Reverse transcription of 
mRNA was performed by using the SMARTer 
Ultra Low RNA kit v2 for Fluidigm C1 (TaKaRa 
Clontech), where ERCC (External RNA Controls 
Consortium) RNA spike-in mix (Ambion) was 
added to the lysis reaction and processed in 
parallel to cellular mRNA. The Adventage2 poly- 
merase chain reaction (PCR) kit (TaKaRa Clon- 
tech) was used for cDNA preamplification. For 
Colla2 converted samples (uninjured samples and 
blastema at 11 dpa), single cells were isolated and 
cDNA was generated by performing SmartSeq2 
(37). Briefly, individual cells were sorted in 4 ul of 
lysis mix [0.1% Triton X-100, 2.5 mM (each) de- 
oxynucleoside triphosphate, and 2.5 uM dT30 
reverse transcription primer] in single wells of 
a 96-well plate and snap frozen on dry ice. Gen- 
eration of cDNA and its amplification exactly 
followed SmartSeq2 instructions, with applica- 
tion of 19x PCR cycles for blastema cells and 22x 
for uninjured mature cells. Similarly, stage 28 limb 
field samples were processed; however, 1 ul con- 
taining a single cell was pipetted into 3 ul of lysis 
mix, and snap freezing was not applied. For pre- 
amplifying cDNA, 18x PCR cycles were applied. 


RNA-seq library construction and 
cDNA sequencing 


A high-throughput electrophoresis-based frag- 
ment analyzer (Fragment Analyzer, Advanced 
Analytical Technologies) was used to assess the 
single-cell cDNA fragment size distribution and 
its concentration of every single cell for Cl and 
SmartSeq2 experiments. Illumina libraries were 
constructed by using the Illumina Nextera XT 
DNA sample preparation kit according to the pro- 
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tocol supplied by Fluidigm. Up to 192 libraries 
were pooled (3 ul each) and purified with SPRI 
beads. Library concentration and size distribu- 
tion were assessed on an Agilent Bioanalyzer and 
with Qubit double-stranded DNA high-sensitivity 
assay kits and a Qubit 2.0 fluorometer. Each 
cell was paired-end sequenced (100 base reads) 
on an Illumina HiSeq 2500 to a depth of 2 to 
5 million reads, and base calling, adaptor trim- 
ming, and de-multiplexing were performed as 
described previously (38, 39). 10x Genomics sam- 
ple libraries were sequenced on individual lanes 
on an Illumina HiSeq 2500, and base calling, 
adaptor trimming, and de-multiplexing of sin- 
gle cells were performed by using 10x Genomics 
Cell Ranger 2.1 software. 


Processing and analysis of 
scRNA-seq data 


Raw reads for Cl and SmartSeq2 experiments 
were processed by using a custom script and 
pseudoaligned to the axolotl transcriptome (40) 
by using Kallisto with default settings (41). Tran- 
script levels were quantified based on the pseudo- 
alignment as transcripts per million reads (TPM) 
generated by Kallisto. Single-cell reads obtained 
with 10x Genomics were aligned to the axolotl 
transcriptome by using STAR (42) implemented 
in the 10x Genomics Cell Ranger 2.0 software, 
which generated absolute unique molecular iden- 
tifier counts. Expression values (TPM/counts) of 
different isoforms of the same gene were summed 
afterward by using custom Perl scripts. We 
excluded cells for which fewer than 1000 genes 
were detected, and ribosomal protein genes were 
excluded from all datasets. For limb bud sam- 
ples, cells were excluded if they did not express 
Prrx1 (TPM > 0). Expression levels were con- 
verted to the log space by taking the log.(TPM). 
R studio (43) was used to run custom R scripts 
for performing principal components analysis 
(PCA) (FactoMineR package) and hierarchical 
clustering (stats package) and for constructing 
heat maps, correlation plots, scatter plots, violin 
plots, dendrograms, bar graphs, or histograms. 
Generally, ggplot2 and gplots packages were 
used to generate data graphs. The Seurat pack- 
age (44) implemented in R was used to identify 
cell clusters and perform differential gene ex- 
pression analysis on the basis of tSNE. Diffu- 
sion maps (17) (destiny/dpt packages) were used 
to analyze cell lineage relationships. Covariance 
network analysis and visualizations were done 
by using igraph implemented in R (45). Gene 
ontology (GO) enrichment analyses were per- 
formed by using DAVID Bioinformatics Resources 
6.7 (46). A list of transcription factors was obtained 
from the online animal transcription factor data- 
base AnimalTFDB (47). 
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INTRODUCTION: Ribosomes are universally 
conserved assemblies composed of ribosomal 
RNA (rRNA) and proteins, where rRNA plays 
key structural and functional roles. Despite 
their high degree of conservation, consider- 
able variability is observed in mitochondrial 
ribosomes (mitoribosomes), with an extreme 
example found in Trypanosoma brucei, the 
parasite that causes sleeping sickness. In these 
mitoribosomes featuring the smallest known 
rRNAs, the severe rRNA reduction is accom- 
panied by the recruitment of many additional 
proteins. 


RATIONALE: The extreme differences in rRNA 
size and the substitution of many proteins 


“Small” 
mitoribosomal 
subunit 


© Small-subunit proteins @ Large-subunit proteins 
@ Ribosomal rRNA 


@ Universally conserved elements 


present in all other ribosomes render trypa- 
nosomal mitoribosomes an excellent system 
to reveal the minimal set of rRNA and protein 
elements essential for ribosomal function and 
to investigate how ribosomal proteins com- 
pensated for the missing rRNA. To address 
these questions, we determined the atomic 
structure of the mitoribosome from T. brucei 
using cryo-electron microscopy. 


RESULTS: The trypanosomal mitoribosome, 
composed of 127 ribosomal proteins and two 
rRNAs, is larger and architecturally more com- 
plex than any other ribosome described so far 
with a molecular weight of 4.5 MDa and a 
RNA/protein ratio of 1:6. The structural changes 


“Large” 
mitoribosomal 
subunit 


Bacterial ribosome 


The universally conserved core of the ribosome. |n the highly remodeled trypanosomal 
mitoribosome, where the “small” subunit is larger than the large subunit, proteins took over the 
key architectural role from the rRNA. The massive protein shell interacts with the extremely 
reduced rRNA to position functionally critical rRNA elements. The structure helps us define the 
“minimal” set of conserved rRNA regions and protein components shared by all ribosomes. 
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are most prominent in the small subunit that 
exceeds the size of the “large” subunit. Notably, 
the reduced rRNA is found at the core of the 
assembly and is encased in a large shell of 
mitoribosomal proteins. The universally con- 
served regions are reduced to a minimum and 
include only a few rRNA and protein elements 
in the vicinity of key functional regions of the 
ribosome, namely, the decoding center, the 
active site, and the binding region for trans- 
lation factors. 

In contrast to other ri- 
bosomes, where the rRNA 
fold is dominated by a 
base-paired structure, the 
proteins take over the ar- 
chitectural role by provid- 
ing a scaffold for binding 
of predominantly single-stranded rRNA. The 
switch to the protein-based architecture is 
accompanied by a marked increase in the 
size of conserved ribosomal proteins and the 
recruitment of novel proteins, including pro- 
teins with multiple domains or proteins with 
homology to various enzymes. Because many 
proteins contain helical repeat motifs, the 
assembly contains a disproportionately large 
fraction of o-helical elements that structur- 
ally substitute the reduced rRNA. 

Our results show that, because of the ex- 
tensive remodeling, the trypanosomal trans- 
lational machinery adopted unusual solutions 
to accomplish some basic protein synthesis 
mechanisms. Their nascent polypeptide exit 
tunnel branches into two exits providing for 
an interesting possibility that nascent pro- 
teins with different characteristics may take 
different paths. Furthermore, in a subpop- 
ulation of isolated small-subunit particles, 
we observed mitochondrial initiation factor 
3 interacting with the decoding center via its 
unique C-terminal extension, which might com- 
pensate for the essential function of initiation 
factor 1 that is absent in all mitochondria. 


Read the full article 
at http://dx.doi. 
org/10.1126/ 
science.aau7735 


CONCLUSION: The unusual architecture and 
composition of the trypanosomal mitoribosome 
that we have revealed shows how proteins have 
taken over a key architectural role from rRNA 
by forming an autonomous outer shell that 
serves as a mold for binding flexible single- 
stranded rRNAs. Moreover, our results show 
the universally conserved features of ribo- 
somes that are responsible for the most basic 
functions. Last, structural information on 
these ribosomes may be helpful for devel- 
oping new drugs to treat sleeping sickness 
and other diseases caused by trypanosomes 
and its relatives. m 


The list of author affiliations is available in the full article online. 
*These authors contributed equally to this work. 
{Corresponding author. Email: ban@mol.biol.ethz.ch 
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Ribosomal RNA (rRNA) plays key functional and architectural roles in ribosomes. 

Using electron microscopy, we determined the atomic structure of a highly divergent 
ribosome found in mitochondria of Trypanosoma brucei, a unicellular parasite that causes 
sleeping sickness in humans. The trypanosomal mitoribosome features the smallest 
rRNAs and contains more proteins than all known ribosomes. The structure shows how the 
proteins have taken over the role of architectural scaffold from the rRNA: They form an 
autonomous outer shell that surrounds the entire particle and stabilizes and positions 
the functionally important regions of the rRNA. Our results also reveal the “minimal” set 
of conserved rRNA and protein components shared by all ribosomes that help us define 


the most essential functional elements. 


ibosomal RNA (rRNA) plays key func- 

tional and architectural roles in ribosomes. 

Using electron microscopy, we determined 

the atomic structure of a highly diver- 

gent ribosome found in mitochondria of 
Trypanosoma brucei, a unicellular parasite that 
causes sleeping sickness in humans. The trypa- 
nosomal mitoribosome features the smallest 
rRNAs and contains more proteins than all 
known ribosomes. The structure shows how 
the proteins have taken over the role of ar- 
chitectural scaffold from the rRNA: They form 
an autonomous outer shell that surrounds the 
entire particle and stabilizes and positions the 
functionally important regions of the rRNA. 
Our results also reveal the “minimal” set of con- 
served rRNA and protein components shared by 
all ribosomes that help us define the most es- 
sential functional elements. 

Ribosomes are two-subunit ribonucleoprotein 
assemblies responsible for protein synthesis in 
all organisms and are considered among the 
most conserved cellular complexes (J). Conse- 
quently, the sequence of the bacterial small- 
subunit 16S rRNA has traditionally been used 
to establish evolutionary relationships between 
organisms (2, 3). Structural information on ri- 
bosomes from different kingdoms of life re- 
vealed a conserved ribosomal core where the 
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peptidyl transferase center (PTC) and the de- 
coding center are formed by rRNA, whereas 
surface features vary in terms of protein com- 
position and lengths of rRNA expansion segments 
to account for different regulatory mechanisms 
that control translation in different organisms 
(4). So far, the most pronounced structural de- 
viation from bacteria is found in mammalian 
mitochondria. These mitoribosomes are special- 
ized for the synthesis of membrane proteins 
and feature a reduced rRNA and increased pro- 
tein content (5, 6). Notably, an even more ex- 
treme rRNA reduction is found in mitochondria 
of kinetoplastids such as T: brucei, Trypanosoma 
cruzi, and Leishmania sp., the parasites that, in 
humans, cause sleeping sickness, Chagas disease, 
and Leishmaniasis. Their mitoribosomal small- 
subunit 9S and large-subunit 12S rRNA (com- 
prising 620 and 1176 nucleotides, respectively, in 
T. brucei) are the smallest known rRNA homo- 
logs, reduced to ~40% of the length of canonical 
eubacterial rRNA (7-9). The trypanosomal mito- 
chondrial rRNA sequences have an ~80% ade- 
nine and uracil content, which hampers the 
prediction of secondary structure elements that 
are otherwise present in all rRNAs (9). Proteomic 
studies of affinity-purified trypanosomal mito- 
ribosomes indicate that the rRNA reduction was 
accompanied by the recruitment of many addi- 
tional mitoribosomal proteins; however, it was 
not possible to obtain clear information regarding 
their size or regarding the number of ribosomal 
proteins that compose their subunits (0-12). 
Nevertheless, these results indicated that trypa- 
nosomal mitoribosomes have a unique composition 
and architecture distinct from any other cyto- 
plasmic and mitochondrial ribosomes (5, 6, 13, 14). 
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The extent of anticipated architectural dif- 
ferences in trypanosomal mitoribosomes render 
it an excellent system to establish the most 
conserved set of rRNA and protein elements 
essential for ribosomal function and to reveal 
possible changes in the rRNA, which dominates 
the architecture of all currently investigated ri- 
bosomes. Here, we present the cryo-electron 
microscopy (cryo-EM) structures of both mito- 
ribosomal subunits of the parasitic protozoan 
T. brucei at 3.1- to 3.4-A resolution in the 
context of the entire trypanosomal mitoribo- 
some resolved at 7.8 A. Our reconstructions 
reveal the unique composition and the un- 
usual protein-based architecture of trypanoso- 
mal mitoribosomes. 


Results 
Sample preparation, structure 
determination, and model building 


Because of the low abundance of kinetoplastid 
mitoribosomes and their unusual heterogene- 
ity (10), they were purified using genetically 
engineered PTP affinity tags (15). However, with- 
out knowing the exact composition and architec- 
ture of these mitoribosomes, we had to iteratively 
improve the placement of the tags based on 
preliminary structural information. From puri- 
fied mitoribosomes that carried either a large- or 
small-subunit tag exposed on the solvent acces- 
sible side of the particle (fig. S1), we acquired two 
cryo-EM datasets, which were subsequently pro- 
cessed by several rounds of two-dimensional 
(2D) and 3D classification steps (fig. $2). 
This approach yielded maps of the entire 
T. brucei mitoribosome, its small (Tb-mt-SSU) 
and large (Tb-mt-LSU) subunits and a distinct 
class of small subunits in complex with the 
C-terminal domain (CTD) of initiation factor IF-3 
(Tb-mt-SSU-IF-3). For the final high-resolution 
refinements, individual masks for the Tb-mt- 
LSU and the Tb-mt-SSU head and body further 
improved the map quality, resulting in cryo-EM 
maps at overall resolutions of 3.1 A for the Tb- 
mt-SSU head, 3.3 A for Tb-mt-SSUeIF-3 body, 
and 3.4 A for the Tb-mt-LSU (Fig. 1A, figs. S2 
and S3, and table S1). Most novel proteins were 
identified by predicting their sequence based on 
the side-chain features in EM maps, followed by 
sequence homology search, 3D modeling, and 
manual rebuilding. The resulting hits were fur- 
ther corroborated by comparison with the mass 
spectrometry data that we have collected (data 
$1). Most of the rRNA segments were readily 
visible; however, some regions of the 9S and 12S 
rRNA at the subunit interface were flexibly dis- 
posed, which precluded a molecular interpreta- 
tion. In the case of the small ribosomal subunit, 
the complete 9S rRNA structure could be deter- 
mined using the Tb-mt-SSU-IF-3 map, where 
these areas were well ordered. The missing 
regions of the large-subunit 12S rRNA were 
modeled for display purposes using the struc- 
ture of the mammalian mitoribosomal 16S rRNA 
as a guide based on sequence and secondary 
structure homology (Fig. 1B) (5, 6). On the 
surface of the mitoribosomal subunits, and at 
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Fig. 1. Overview of 

the T. brucei mitoribo. A 
some. (A) Cryo-EM 
reconstruction of the 
complete trypanosomal 
mitoribosome shown 
in transparent gray 
together with the 
high-resolution maps 
of the large subunit 
(Tb-mt-LSU) in blue 
and the head and 
body of the small 
subunit (Tb-mt-SSU) 
in dark and bright 
yellow, respectively. 
(B) Cross section 
through the mitoribo- 
some with the ribo- 
somal proteins colored 
as in (A). The 12S 
rRNA homology model 
is shown in gray, and 
the atomic models of 
the 9S and the 12S 
rRNA are in brown and 
dark blue, respectively. 
Inset: A cross section 
through the bacterial 
70S ribosome with the 
outline of the trypano- 
somal mitoribosome 
is shown for compari- 
son. (C) Interaction 
network of all 
individual elements 
within the mitoribo- 
some using the 
indicated color 


shoulder . 
Tb-mt-SSU 
body 


Cc 


Tb-mt-ssu 


central 
protuberance B 


I bacterial homologs 
BB mitochondrial homologs 
1) unique 


central 
protuberance 


head proteins 


LSU 


homology 
model for flexible 
body 12S rRNA regions 
70S proteins 

cross 

section 


D Tb-mt-SSU 


beak 
Tb-mt-LSU 
() 
70S 
interaction shoulder 


mS48 |, body 


scheme. The size of nodes and thickness of edges correlate with the size of the surface of the individual elements and their interactions. A bacterial 70S 
interaction network (not to scale) is also shown. (D) Cartoon representation of mS48 with its individual domains. 


the subunit interface, there are several less well- 
ordered disconnected densities that could not 
be assigned (fig. S4). The refined subunit struc- 
tures were docked into the 7.8-A map of the 
entire trypanosomal mitoribosome (Figs. 1 and 
2 and figs. S2 and S3). 


The overall structure of the 
trypanosomal mitoribosome 


The trypanosomal mitoribosome has a diameter 
of ~385 A, which makes this ribosome consid- 
erably larger and different in appearance than 
any other ribosomal complex described so far 
(Fig. 1) (4, 14, 16). Our structure disagrees with 
the cryo-EM map previously obtained for a rel- 
ated mitoribosome from Leishmania tarentolae 
(supplementary text) (17). 

Both trypanosomal mitoribosomal subunits 
contain pronounced structural features that 
have not been observed in any other ribosomes: 
The small subunit harbors a massive beak region 
that increases the head size to 230 A, making 
it almost as large as the body of the small sub- 
unit (Fig. 1, A and B). Notably, the small subunit 
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with a calculated molecular weight of ~2.5 MDa 
is about three times larger than the canonical 
bacterial small subunit, thereby exceeding even 
the size of the “large” subunit of the trypanosomal 
mitoribosome. Also, the overall appearance of 
the large mitoribosomal subunit is unusual with 
its massive central protuberance (CP) and the 
L1 stalk formed entirely by ribosomal proteins. 

Both 9S and 12S rRNAs are found at the core 
of the trypanosomal mitoribosome encased in 
a large and highly interconnected shell of mito- 
ribosomal proteins (Fig. 1, B and C). A remark- 
able feature of the ribosomal protein shell is the 
size and domain organization of individual pro- 
teins such as mS48 or mS49. With a length of 
1788 amino acids, mS48 folds into a multi- 
domain protein, in which individual domains 
are connected by linker regions. This protein 
contacts numerous ribosomal proteins and ex- 
tends from the body of the small subunit to the 
head while contacting the 9S rRNA only tan- 
gentially (Fig. 1, C and D). This suggests a cen- 
tral organizational role of mS48 in the formation 
of the protein network of the small subunit, 
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which is in line with the growth defects observed 
when the protein is ablated by RNA interference 
(18). The second largest protein, mS49, is located 
in the head of the small subunit and establishes 
multiple protein-protein interactions that togeth- 
er bury a surface area of ~34,000 A”, an area 
comparable to the one between the bacterial 
small-subunit 16S rRNA and all 30S proteins 
(Fig. 1C and fig. S5) (19). 

Apart from the 12S and 9S rRNA, we iden- 
tified 127 mitoribosomal proteins, 70 in the large 
and 57 in the small subunit (Fig. 2 and table S2). 
Roughly half of the proteins are specific for 
trypanosomes and related species and, accord- 
ing to their molecular weight, were assigned as 
novel mitochondrial proteins mL67 to mL100 
for the Tb-mt-LSU and mS48 to mS74 for the 
Tb-mt-SSU (table S2). Even among the con- 
served ribosomal proteins such as uS5m, uS9m, 
or bL17m, the homology is typically limited to 
the core domains, whereas the long extensions 
are specific for trypanosomes and together with 
the novel proteins amount to ~70% of the total 
protein mass of the trypanosomal mitoribosome 
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Fig. 2. Atomic models of 
the small and large 
mitoribosomal subunits 
and their universally 
conserved elements. 

(A to D) The individually 
colored mitoribosomal 
proteins are shown in 
cartoon and the rRNAs 
as gray spheres. The 
Tb-mt-SSU*IF3 complex 
(A and C) and the 
Tb-mt-LSU (B and D) 

are visualized from the 
solvent exposed side 

(A and B) and from the 
subunit interface (C and D). 
(E and F) View on 

the subunits as in (C) and 
(D) showing proteins as 
the surface and rRNAs 

as ribbons. Universally 
conserved elements are 
colored in blue, and the 
rest is in yellow. The 
decoding bases of the 
trypanosomal 9S rRNA 
(corresponding E. coli 
numbering in parentheses) 
are indicated in red. 
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Fig. 3. Features of the 9S and 12S rRNA. (A and B) Secondary (A) and tertiary (B) structure of the 9S rRNA (gray) illustrating base pairing within 
residual helical regions (blue) together with the universal conserved decoding bases (orange). (C) Close-up view of the 9S rRNA helix h34 (orange 
cartoon) embedded into the Tb-mt-SSU head proteins (gray surface). (D to F) Cross sections of the Tb-mt-SSU (D) and Tb-mt-LSU (F) showing the 
protein shell. The situation in the complete mitoribosome is visualized schematically in (E). 


anchoring of the 9S and 12S rRNA termini in the 


(figs. S6 and S7). Furthermore, trypanosomal 
mitoribosomal proteins are substantially larger 
than the bacterial homologs with a ~2.4 times 
increased median molecular weight. Conse- 
quently, the entire mitoribosome has a molec- 
ular weight of 4.5 MDa with an RNA/protein 
ratio of 1:6, which notably differs from the 2:1 
ratio found in bacteria (/8) and the 1:2 ratio 
found in mammalian mitochondria (5, 6). 

The structure of the T. brucei mitoribosome 
in which only a very small number of proteins 
and rRNA elements are preserved can help us 
to establish the minimal set of irreplaceable 
components of this machinery. For the large 
subunit, this includes the PTC with uLi6m 
next to it and the exit tunnel region formed by 
uL4m, uL22m, and uL24m (Fig. 2F). Also, the 
L7/L12 stalk and its base are conserved, formed 
by the 12S rRNA helices H43 and H44 and the 
protein uL10m (Fig. 2F and fig. S8). The con- 
served core of the small subunit is even more 
reduced to the platform region formed by pro- 
teins bS6m, uSl1m, uS15m, and bS21m (Fig. 2E), 
as well as the decoding center, where rRNA 
helices h18 and an extremely shortened h44 are 
located. These regions of the 9S rRNA contain 
the strictly conserved decoding residues G245 
(G530 in Escherichia coli) and A576/A577 (A1492/ 
Al1493 in E. coli), with the sequence corre- 
sponding to the G530 loop being the longest 
conserved nucleotide pattern in the entire 
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trypanosomal mitoribosome (Fig. 2E and fig. S9). 
The putative transfer RNA (tRNA) binding sites 
on the small mitoribosomal subunit are sur- 
rounded by a number of rRNA nucleotides that 
are not conserved at a sequence level but oc- 
cupy equivalent positions in the structure to 
mediate tRNA interactions (fig. S10). The decod- 
ing center rRNA helices are held in place by 
protein uS12m in a similar manner as in other 
ribosomes. Trypanosomal uS12m may further 
play a role in the regulation of ribosome as- 
sembly considering that it is, unlike any other 
mitoribosomal protein, encoded as a crypto- 
gene on the mitochondrial genome (20). Thus, 
its primary transcript is subject to extensive 
RNA editing, which is required to convert it 
into a translatable mRNA (fig. S11 and supple- 
mentary text) (21). 


The rRNA of the trypanosomal 
mitoribosome 


Mitochondrial rRNAs of trypanosomes repre- 
sent markedly reduced versions of the typical 
rRNA as evidenced by comparing their sec- 
ondary structure diagrams (figs. S8 and S9). The 
reduction is also apparent in the functionally 
important rRNA helices such as H38 in the large 
subunit and h18 or h44 in the small subunit 
(Fig. 3 and figs. S8 and S9). Compared to the 
rRNAs of the bacterial or mammalian mitori- 


bosomal large subunits, many of the stem loop 
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regions of the trypanosomal 12S rRNA have been 
shortened or removed (fig. S8). The changes in 
the 9S small-subunit rRNA are even more pro- 
nounced because not only were stem loops re- 
duced but the secondary structure was also 
extensively remodeled (Fig. 3A and fig S9). In 
contrast to canonical rRNAs that adopt a com- 
pact fold dominated by base-paired double heli- 
cal secondary structure elements, only ~20% of 
the 9S rRNA sequence is base paired (Fig. 3B). 
Accordingly, only 10 of 45 helices of the bac- 
terial 16S rRNA are conserved in the 9S rRNA. 
In the head of the small subunit, almost all 
canonical rRNA helices of the 3’ major domain 
(h30 to h43) are absent or replaced by single- 
stranded segments of the 9S rRNA that are 
stabilized by either stacking interactions or 
through contacts with ribosomal proteins. For 
example, 9S rRNA residues 441 to 483 within 
the h34 region are twisted over a distance of 
60 A following an approximate helical path 
in the absence of any base pairs (Fig. 3C). 
Nevertheless, the helix h34 region still occupies 
the same location on the small subunit, pos- 
sibly to mediate interactions with mitochondrial 
elongation factor EF-G1, whose bacterial homo- 
log contacts the minor groove of h34 during 
tRNA translocation (22, 23). 

The interactions between ribosomal proteins 
and rRNA involve, in some cases, a very unusual 
topology. For example, the proteins mS53 and 
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Fig. 4. Proteins of the A 
trypanosomal mitoribosome. 

(A) The molecular weight 

(log scale) and hydrophobicity 

score (31) of all trypanosomal 200 
mitochondrial and bacterial 
ribosomal proteins (colors as 
indicated). (B) Cartoon repre- 
sentation of trypanosomal 
protein uS3m (blue) super- 
imposed onto bacterial uS3 
(violet). The hydrophobic resi- 
dues of uS3m are shown as 
yellow spheres. (C) Surface 10 
representation of uS3m as an 

integral part of the Tb-mt-SSU 5 
head (proteins in gray and 1.5 
9S rRNA in orange). (D) Side 

views onto the Tb-mt-SSU D 

(left) and bacterial 30S small 
subunit (right) showing a 
helices of the ribosomal pro- 
teins (orange cartoons) and the 
rRNAs (gray spheres). Helical 
protein repeats are highlighted 
in cyan. (E) Numerous 

proteins (cartoon) that share 
structural homology to non- 
ribosomal proteins or enzymes 
are found in the Tb-mt-LSU 
(gray surface). 


500 


ak 
So 
o 
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(kDalton) 
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mS57 hook the rRNA to the head of the small 
subunit with their long N-terminal segments 
threaded through an rRNA loop in the h33 re- 
gion (fig. S12), suggesting that folding of the 9S 
rRNA is coordinated with the folding and asso- 
ciation of ribosomal proteins. This is also evi- 
denced by the fact that the complementary 
sequences within many 9S rRNA regions, which 
are observed in a single-stranded conformation, 
would in theory allow the formation of helical 
structures (such as the equivalents to bacterial 
helices h7, h15, h22, or h30; fig. S9) (7-9). 
Therefore, it is likely that the binding of the 9S 
rRNA to the protein shell keeps it from adopt- 
ing a secondary structure that would correspond 
to the lowest energy state predicted for this RNA 
based on sequence (7-9). 

We observe that the rRNAs of both subunits 
are anchored in the protein shell (Fig. 3, D to 
F). This suggests that the massive protein shell 
represents a cradle that serves as a platform for 
the folding of the rRNA. The extended single- 
stranded 5’ end of the 9S rRNA is attached to 
mS51 and trypanosomal-specific elements of 
uS8m, uS22m, and mS47 (Fig. 3, D and E). In 
the case of the 12S rRNA, both the 5’ and 3’ 
ends are bound to trypanosomal-specific mL67, 
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the largest Tb-mt-LSU protein (Fig. 3, E and F). 
These interactions effectively bring together the 
two ends of the 12S rRNA, which emulates the 
interactions observed in bacteria where the two 
ends of the 23S rRNA are circularized through 
base pairing of complementary sequences to 
generate helix H1, which is then processed 
during maturation (24). 


Proteins of the trypanosomal 
mitoribosome 


Within the trypanosomal mitoribosome, several 
functionally important regions of rRNA that 
play a role in interactions with the mRNA and 
tRNA substrates or undergo conformational 
changes during translation have been replaced 
by protein features. For example, the L1 stalk is 
solely formed by proteins bL9m, mL70, mL74, 
and mL91 that protrude away from the large 
subunit, thereby mimicking the features of the 
rRNA-based LI stalk of other ribosomes (Fig. 2, 
B and D) (J8). The canonical L1 stalk changes 
its position by up to 40 A upon binding and 
release of tRNAs at the ribosomal E site (25). 
The preservation of structural features of this 
ribosomal element, although formed exclusively 
by ribosomal proteins instead of rRNA, suggests 
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an indispensable functional role in interactions 
with the E-site tRNA and in modulating accom- 
panying conformational changes (26). 

The trypanosomal mitoribosomal CP is about 
three times the size of its bacterial counterpart 
(18). It is composed of bL31m, mL38, mL40, 
m146, mL73, and mL96, thus representing the 
first ribosomal CP that is exclusively shaped by 
protein elements in the absence of any RNA 
element such as the 5S rRNA in bacteria (/8), 
the CP-tRNA in the mammalian mitoribosome 
(27, 28), or an extension of the large-subunit 
rRNA in yeast mitochondria (Fig. 2, B and D) 
(29). In terms of the protein composition, the 
trypanosomal CP is dominated by mitochondrial 
homologs, which suggests that this architectural 
landmark was already present in ancestral mito- 
ribosomes before the eukaryotes branched into 
different groups (Fig. 2F and fig. S7). 

With the switch to a protein-based architecture, 
we observe marked changes in the chemical 
properties of even the most conserved ribo- 
somal proteins, with uS3m and uS12m being 
striking examples (Fig. 4A). Trypanosomal uS3m 
is surrounded exclusively by proteins instead of 
rRNA and shares structural homology with the 
CTD of bacterial uS3 (Fig. 4B). We identified 
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uS3m on the mitochondrial genome (table S2 
and supplementary text), which is similar to 
yeast, where uS3m represents the only ribosomal 
protein encoded by the mitochondrial DNA (30). 
In contrast to typical ribosomal proteins that 
are rich in positively charged amino acids in- 
teracting with rRNA, trypanosomal uS3m is 
rich in hydrophobic amino acids (23% Ile, 13% 
Leu, and 13% Phe), resulting in an average hy- 
drophobicity score comparable to membrane 
proteins (Fig. 4A) (3). Therefore, this protein 
appears to serve as a hydrophobic core in the 
protein shell (Fig. 4C). The extreme hydrophobic 
character of uS3m and uS12m may necessitate 
their cotranslational incorporation into the 
trypanosomal mitoribosome and may explain 
why both are encoded on the mitochondrial 
genome. However, this is unlikely to be the only 
source of evolutionary pressure to keep these 
genes on the mitochondrial genome because 
yeast uS3m has a hydrophilic character similar 
to bacterial protein (score of —0.786). 


Fig. 5. The trypanosomal A 
mitoribosomal exit 
tunnel. (A and 

B) Schematics of the 
architecture of the exit 
tunnel emerging from 
the PTC (green sphere) 
found in trypanosomal 
mitochondria (A) and 
bacteria (B). The exit 
tunnels are surrounded 
by conserved protein 
(blue lines) and rRNA 
elements (gray dashed 
lines). Trypanosomal- 
specific elements are 
colored in yellow 
(proteins), yellow-blue 
(protein extensions), 
and gray-yellow (rRNA 
segment at the tunnel 
constriction). (© and 
D) Surface representa- 
tion of the tunnel path 
and the two exit sites 
(yellow) in a cross 
section (C) or from 

the exterior (D), with 
proteins in gray and 
the rRNA in orange. The 
branching of the exit 
tunnel is mediated by 
uL24m (green), mL71 
(purple), and mL77 
(dark cyan). 
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The structure of the trypanosomal mito- 
ribosome provides insights into the large class 
of helical repeat proteins containing penta/ 
tetratricopeptide repeat (P/TPR), HEAT, or 
ARM motifs (Fig. 4D) (32, 33). The group of 
P/TPR-containing proteins are characterized 
as single-stranded RNA binding proteins, fre- 
quently found in the chloroplasts and mitochon- 
dria. P/TPR proteins were extensively characterized 
by sequence analysis and biochemical experi- 
ments (33) and suggested to be part of the 
trypanosomal mitoribosome (34, 35). Our results 
reveal the structures and the network of inter- 
actions of six P/TPR-containing mitoribosomal 
proteins (table S2). All of these proteins mediate 
protein-protein interactions, whereas only some 
have peripheral contact to rRNA. Presumably, 
these P/TPR-containing proteins had originally 
been recruited to single-stranded rRNA seg- 
ments and maintained their position as integral 
architectural elements, whereas the surround- 
ing rRNA was reduced (fig. S13 and supplemen- 
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tary text). In general, we observe that the 
trypanosomal-specific proteins and protein 
extensions harbor a disproportionally large 
fraction of a-helical secondary structure elements, 
many arising from superhelical structures of 
repetitive helix-turn-helix motifs that architec- 
turally substitute for the reduced rRNA. For 
the small subunit, the ratio of a helix versus B 
sheet content is 7.5:1 in trypanosomal mitoribo- 
somes, whereas it is 2:1 in bacterial ribosomes 
(Fig. 4D). 

Many solvent-exposed proteins of the try- 
panosomal mitoribosome are structurally ho- 
mologous to nonribosomal proteins or enzymes. 
The folds of the AP1 clathrin adaptor (mL67), 
proline isomerase (mL91), sulfur transferase 
(mL93), and nonribosomal peptide synthase 
(mL69) are found in the large subunit and 
those of thiosulfate sulfurtransferase (mS67) 
and A-kinase anchoring protein (mS64) in the 
small subunit (Fig. 4E and table S2). However, 
these proteins with homology to enzymes contain 


bacterial 
exit tunnel 


canonical 


canonical 
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Fig. 6. The small trypanosomal mitoribosomal subunit in complex 
with IF-3. (A to C) The putative mRNA path (depicted by green spheres) in 
the Tb-mt-SSU is shown from the subunit interface and in cross sections 
through the shoulder (B) or the platform regions (C). Proteins are shown in 
gray, the 9S rRNA in orange, and uS12m in cyan, together with a contour 
of the bacterial 30S (white outline). The bacterial 30S subunit in complex with 
A-, P-, and E-site tRNAs is shown in the inset. Trypanosomal proteins 


mutations of catalytically important amino 
acids in their active sites, suggesting that they 
lost their enzymatic activity and rather play an 
architectural role in the trypanosomal mito- 
ribosome. Furthermore, we identified several 
bound cofactors that typically participate in en- 
zymatic reactions; whereas in the trypanosomal 
mitoribosome, they apparently play a purely 
structural role (fig. S14 and supplementary text). 
These include nicotinamide adenine dinucleotide 
that bridges uL4m, uL15m, and mL64, a gua- 
nosine triphosphate bound to mS29, and a 
nucleoside triphosphate (NTP) bound to a pos- 
itively charged binding pocket created between 
the helical repeats of mS53, mS57, and the 9S 
rRNA (figs. S12 and S14). Presumably, this NTP 
represents a relic of the 9S rRNA reduction that 
occurred most prominently in the head region 
of the Tb-mt-SSU (Fig. 3A). 


The remodeled exit tunnel of the 
large subunit 


Because of the recruitment of specific proteins 
or protein extensions to the trypanosomal mito- 
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A577 
(A1493) _ 
EB 


ribosome, the tunnel and the exit region have 
evolved unique molecular features. We compu- 
tationally analyzed the tunnel width to reveal a 
putative path of the nascent polypeptide (36). 
The trypanosomal tunnel wall is formed mostly 
by proteins rather than rRNA. In addition to the 
core folds of conserved proteins uL4m, uL23m, 
uL24m, and uL29m that still contribute to shap- 
ing of the exit tunnel, the tunnel wall is lined 
by numerous trypanosomal-specific proteins 
or protein extensions (Fig. 5 and fig. S15). The 
conserved f sheet of uL22m that usually lines the 
tunnel is covered by the N-terminal extension 
of mL71 that changes the path of the tunnel. 
Further down, mL71 together with trypanosomal- 
specific elements of uL24m and of the 12S rRNA 
narrows the tunnel elliptically to ~10 x 4.A?, which 
would only allow the passage of an unfolded pro- 
tein. Notably, the tunnel in yeast mitochondria 
also contains a constriction in this region, which 
includes uL22m and uL24m, that has been sug- 
gested to have a regulatory role (28). 

Because of trypanosomal-specific elements in 
uL24m, mL71, and mL77, the tunnel branches, 
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9S 3” 
poly-U tail 


bS18m (blue), bS21m (sand), and mS37 (yellow) partially shield the 3’ poly-U 
tail (red) from the mRNA path. (D and E) Interaction of the C-terminal 
extension (CTE) of the CTD of IF-3 (yellow) with h44 at the decoding center 
(orange) shown in surface (D) and cartoon (E) representation together 

with experimental cryo-EM density (gray). (F) Cross section of the Tb-mt- 
SSU showing the head (dark gray) and body (light gray) connection formed 
by the 9S rRNA (orange) and proteins uS9m (red) and uS11lm (green). 


resulting in a smaller exit with a diameter of 
~12 A and a larger exit with a diameter of ~25 A 
(Fig. 5A). The larger tunnel exit points into 
a similar direction as the canonical bacterial 
exit, whereas the positioning of the alternative 
smaller exit is close to the one found in yeast 
mitoribosomes (28). This observation provides 
for an interesting possibility that the canonical 
exit is used for the synthesis and cotranslational 
insertion of membrane proteins, whereas the 
smaller alternative exit may be used for the 
synthesis of matrix proteins such as uS3m and 
uS12m without the need to detach the ribosome 
from the membrane. 


The mRNA path of the small subunit 


Modeling of the bacterial mRNA based on su- 
perposition of the few conserved protein cores 
and rRNA elements of the decoding site re- 
veals the location of the mRNA channel, with 
its entrance and exit regions in the small sub- 
unit (Fig. 6A) (37). In trypanosomes, uS5m 
represents the only conserved element facing 
the mRNA at the entry site, as uS4m does not 
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exist and uS3m is buried under the trypanosomal- 
specific protein mS59 and an extension of uS10m. 
Because of the large beak and shoulder regions, 
the canonical mRNA entry path below the beak 
is extended by ~150 A (Fig. 6B). 

The mRNA exit region at the Tb-mt-SSU plat- 
form is close to the location of the 3’ end of the 
9S rRNA, which harbors seven uracil residues 
that are added posttranscriptionally (38). The 3’ 
end of the 9S rRNA occupies a similar position 
relative to the mRNA channel as the anti- 
Shine-Dalgarno sequence at the 3’ end of the 
bacterial 16S rRNA (Fig. 6C). Nevertheless, the 
poly-U tail is sequestered by bS18m, bS21m, and 
mS37 and is therefore not available for base- 
pairing interactions with mRNAs. 


The small subunit in complex 
with mitochondrial IF-3 


The cryo-EM reconstruction of the isolated small 
subunit reveals that it is in complex with mito- 
chondrial IF-3, whose CTD can be seen bound to 
the top of the shortened helix h44 (Fig. 6D). 
This position is similar to observed for bacterial 
IF-3 (39) and suggests that the Tb-mt-SSUeIF-3 
complex represents a post-recycling/preinitiation 
state that precedes mRNA and initiator tRNA 
binding during translation initiation. 

Currently, the role of mitochondrial IF-3 is 
not well understood, and our Tb-mt-SSU*IF-3 
complex indicates a possible mechanistic role 
for its C-terminal extension during initiation 
in trypanosomes. This region of the mitochon- 
drial IF-3 interacts with the decoding center and 
stabilizes A576 (A1492 in E. colt) in a flipped-out 
position, pointing away from the putative mRNA 
channel to allow mRNA positioning (Fig. 6E). 
This function is similar to what was observed for 
the bacterial IF-1 that interacts with the decod- 
ing center and stabilizes bases A1492 and A1493 
in a flipped-out conformation (39, 40). This ob- 
servation explains how the C-terminal extension 
of trypanosomal mitochondrial IF-3 can com- 
pensate for the missing IF-1, which is univer- 
sally absent in mitochondria (47) but is an 
essential initiation factor in bacteria and yeast 
(42, 43). 

Although the small subunit changed shape 
due to additions of many new proteins, there is 
still a well-defined separation between the head 
and the body to allow for the rotation that is 
mechanistically important during initiation and 
for repositioning of tRNAs during translation 
elongation (Fig. 6F) (44). Nevertheless, it is likely 
that the flexibility between the head and the body 
is reduced in the trypanosomal small subunit be- 
cause the two parts are covalently connected not 
only through rRNA, as is typically the case, but 
also through several proteins (Fig. 6E). As a con- 
sequence, the comparison between the free 
and complexed small subunits reveals head to 
body tilting instead of the canonical twisting 
rotation (fig. S16). 


Conclusions 


Our results define the composition and the struc- 
ture of the extremely remodeled mitoribosome of 
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trypanosomes. Its unusual architecture mark- 
edly deviates from the structures of all other 
ribosomes and allows us to better define the 
universally conserved core of the ribosome that 
is responsible for the most basic ribosomal 
functions. We also observe that the architec- 
tural role of the rRNA during ribosomal as- 
sembly has been taken over by proteins. This 
implies that ribosomal biogenesis is unlikely to 
proceed through initial folding of rRNA helices 
that coalesce into an rRNA dominated tertiary 
structure with the help of ribosomal proteins 
and maturation factors. Instead, the trypano- 
somal ribosome is more likely to assemble 
through binding of the unfolded rRNA to the 
preformed elements of the protein shell. The 
structure also extends our understanding of 
mitochondrial translation and of the role of 
mitochondrial IF-3 in particular. Last, because 
some trypanosomes are human pathogens, this 
unique structure may be helpful for developing 
antibiotics to treat sleeping sickness, Chagas 
disease, or Leishmaniasis. 


Materials and methods summary 
Purification of the T. brucei 
mitoribosome and cryo-EM analysis 


For the affinity purification of a T. brucei mito- 
ribosomal sample, we introduced PTP affinity 
tags at the C-termini of different mitoribosomal 
proteins (45). Such affinity purified complexes 
were analyzed by electron microscopy and mass 
spectrometry (15). 

An aliquot of purified sample was loaded on 
a holey carbon copper grid that was pre-coated 
with a thin carbon film. The grid was subse- 
quently plunge frozen using an FEI Vitrobot 
Mark IV. Individual cryo-EM data sets obtained 
from either LSU-tagged or SSU-tagged mitori- 
bosomes were collected using a FEI Titan Krios 
cryo-transmission electron microscope (TEM) 
equipped with a FEI Falcon III direct electron 
detector. 

Initial references for the Tb-mt-SSU and Tb- 
mt-LSU were calculated ab initio with EMAN 
(46) using subsets of characteristic 2D class 
averages from negative stain EM data sets 
that were either depleted (Tb-mt-SSU) or en- 
riched (Tb-mt-LSU) under dissociating condi- 
tions in a mitoribosomal sample carrying a 
LSU-tag (fig. S2A). These initial models were 
used for the first steps of particle picking 
and initial 3D alignments and iteratively im- 
proved during the 3D classification process. 
The structures were refined using masks for 
the entire Tb-mt-SSUeIF-3, the Tb-mt-SSU 
head or the Tb-mt-SSU-IF-3 body, the Tb- 
mt-LSU or without a mask in the case of the 
complete trypanosomal mitoribosome (fig. 
S2B). Final data sets included 101,308 par- 
ticle images for the Tb-mt-SSU head, 31,911 
particle images for the Tb-mt-SSU*IF-3 body, 
31,619 particle images for the Tb-mt-LSU and 
7141 particle images for the complete trypano- 
somal mitoribosome. Using the FSC = 0.143 
criterion, these reconstructions were resolved 
at 3.1 A for the Tb-mt-SSU head, 3.3 A for the 
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Tb-mt-SSUsIF-3 body, 3.4 A for the Tb-mt-LSU 
and 7.8 A for the complete trypanosomal mito- 
ribosome (fig. S2C). 


Structure building and model refinement 


The atomic model of the trypanosomal ribo- 
some was built into the high-resolution maps 
of the Tb-mt-SSU head, Tb-mt-SSUsIF-3 body 
and the Tb-mt-LSU (fig. $3 and table S1) using 
Coot (47) and O (48, 49). Only the core areas of 
the conserved ribosomal homologs were found 
to share homology with the mammalian mito- 
ribosome or the bacterial ribosome (5, 6, 19). 
For most proteins, their fold and identity was 
deduced from the experimental cryo-EM den- 
sity by predicting their amino acid side chains 
according to the density features and their 
chemical environment followed by sequence 
homology search. 

The 12S and 16S rRNAs from the mamma- 
lian mitoribosome (5, 6) were docked into the 
structurally conserved core areas of trypano- 
somal rRNA and served as initial models to 
establish the correct registry. Additional elements 
were added to these rRNA models in agreement 
with the remaining 9S and 12S rRNA sequences. 
Whereas for the 9S rRNA a complete atomic 
model was built, we were able to interpret about 
50% of the 12S rRNA in well-ordered areas. To 
display the missing parts of the 12S rRNA that 
included regions around the PTC (Figs. 1 to 3), 
we generated a homology model based on the 
mammalian mitoribosomal 16S rRNA using the 
predicted secondary structure as a guide (9). 
These parts are not included in the final atomic 
model. 

The atomic models of the Tb-mt-SSU head, 
Tb-mt-SSU*IF-3 body, the complete Tb-mt- 
SSU-IF-3 and the Tb-mt-LSU were refined 
with PHENIX (50, 57) using a combination of 
secondary structure restrained real and recip- 
rocal space refinement. F,},-Foaic difference 
Fourier maps were used to detect and elimi- 
nate errors and to identify missing co-factors 
and additional ions. Table S1 summarizes the 
refinement and provides model statistics. For 
the model of the complete mitoribosome, the 
high-resolution coordinates were docked into the 
7.8 A cryo-EM map of the complete trypanosomal 
mitoribosome. 
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Dynamic salience processing in 
paraventricular thalamus gates 
associative learning 
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Liqun Luo’*, Xiaoke Chen’™* 


The salience of behaviorally relevant stimuli is dynamic and influenced by internal state 
and external environment. Monitoring such changes is critical for effective learning and 
flexible behavior, but the neuronal substrate for tracking the dynamics of stimulus salience 
is obscure. We found that neurons in the paraventricular thalamus (PVT) are robustly 
activated by a variety of behaviorally relevant events, including novel (“unfamiliar”) stimuli, 
reinforcing stimuli and their predicting cues, as well as omission of the expected reward. PVT 
responses are scaled with stimulus intensity and modulated by changes in homeostatic 
state or behavioral context. Inhibition of the PVT responses suppresses appetitive or 
aversive associative learning and reward extinction. Our findings demonstrate that the PVT 
gates associative learning by providing a dynamic representation of stimulus salience. 


he brain constantly receives streams of 

complex sensory inputs and must direct 

attention to the most important or salient 

stimulus. The salience of a stimulus is de- 

termined by both physical properties and 
behavioral relevance, such as the reward value 
or novelty (7-5). Although physical properties, 
such as brightness or color, are fixed attributes 
of the stimulus, the behavioral relevance is a 
relative property that depends on past experi- 
ence, current homeostatic state, and behavioral 
context (J, 2, 5). Therefore, identifying the es- 
sential anatomical substrates for tracking the 
dynamics of stimulus’ behavioral relevance is 
necessary to understand the neural mechanisms 
underlying proper allocation of attentional re- 
sources and to directly examine the contribution 
of stimulus salience to learning (6-8). 

Early studies largely focused on cortical cir- 
cuitry and identified the frontoparietal attention 
network for attentional selection of behavior- 
ally relevant stimuli (2, 9-17). Recent work has 
begun to reveal thalamic contributions to the 
persistence of frontal cortical activity during 
motor preparation, working memory, and rule 
representation (12-15). However, the coding of 
various forms of behavioral relevance in the 
thalamus has not been systematically studied. 
It remains unclear whether the thalamus can 
represent context-dependent dynamics of be- 
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havioral relevance. If so, it will be important to 
determine how salience responses in the thal- 
amus contribute to associative learning. 

The thalamus is composed of several anatom- 
ically and functionally distinct subnuclei. Among 
them, the paraventricular thalamus (PVT) is par- 
ticularly situated for integrating information 
applicable to behavioral relevance (16-24). The 
PVT is not directly connected with sensory cor- 
tices but is reciprocally connected with regions 
involved in top-down control, such as the pre- 
frontal and insular cortices. The PVT also re- 
ceives extensive inputs from the hypothalamus 
and brainstem, which convey signals about mo- 
tivational arousal and homeostatic states. In 
turn, the PVT is the only thalamic nucleus that 
innervates all structures in the extended amyg- 
dala system (16, 22, 24-26). Previous lesion and 
pharmacological silencing studies suggested po- 
tential roles of the PVT in both appetitive and 
defensive behaviors. However, little is known 
about how PVT neurons engage in behaviors 
with opposite valence. 


PVT encodes multiple forms of salience 


We infected PVT neurons (between Bregma 
-1.06 to -1.58 mm) with adeno-associated virus 
(AAV) expressing a genetically encoded Ca?* 
indicator (AAV-GCaMP6m) (27) then used fiber 
photometry to record population Ca”* signals in 
the PVT of the head-fixed mice across days of 
associative learning (fig. S1) (28-30). We first 
randomly presented water-restricted mice with 
odors or water (5 ul) without pairing them 
(materials and methods) (30). Initially, both 
stimuli robustly activated the PVT, but whereas 
PVT responses to free water remained consistent, 
odor-evoked responses were rapidly diminished 
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(Fig. 1A). Habituation of PVT responses to odor 
was stimulus-specific and long-lasting because 
subsequent exposure to a different odor still eli- 
cited robust PVT responses (fig. S2A), and PVT 
response to the same odor was still strongly 
suppressed 2 days later (fig. S2B). Similar novelty 
responses were also observed across multiple 
modalities, including visual and auditory stimuli, 
in the PVT (fig. S2C). 

After the odors were no longer novel, we then 
trained the mice to associate the same set of 
odors with either appetitive, neutral, or aversive 
outcomes (17, 37). Each training trial began with 
a conditioned stimulus (CS) (1 s odor), followed 
by a 2-s delay and an unconditioned stimulus 
(US) (the outcome) (Fig. 1B). As training pro- 
gressed, mice began to display anticipatory licks 
only during the delay of appetitive (water re- 
ward) trials, indicating the establishment of 
CS-US association (Fig. 1C and fig. S3A) (17, 3D. 
The familiar odors gradually gained behavioral 
relevance as they were associated with reinforc- 
ing outcomes. After the mice had fully learnt 
the task, we performed fiber photometry record- 
ing and observed robust task-evoked responses 
in the PVT of GCaMP6- but not enhanced green 
fluorescent protein (eGFP)-expressing mice 
(Fig. 1D and fig. S3B). The PVT responded to 
both CS and US irrespective of appetitive or 
aversive outcomes (Fig. 1D), and their averaged 
response magnitudes were graded, reflecting 
the intensity of reward (5 versus 15 ul water) 
and punishment (air puff versus tail shock) 
(Fig. 1, F and G). 

Because fiber photometry records population 
activities, it is still possible that within the PVT, 
subpopulations might encode a specific valence. 
We therefore performed in vivo single-unit re- 
cording and found that a majority of recorded 
PVT neurons (85 of 115) were responsive to the 
learned task. Among them, 68% of task-related 
neurons were excited by CS or US of both ap- 
petitive and aversive outcomes, a hallmark of 
salience coding (Fig. 1E) (32, 33). The other 32% 
of neurons can encode valence because they 
responded heterogeneously to the appetitive 
versus aversive task (Fig. 1E). Although cross- 
correlation analysis and lick-triggered spike 
analysis revealed little correlation between lick- 
ing with action potential firing in the PVT (fig. 
$4), the timing of CS responses in appetitive 
trials was more distributed and tiled the en- 
tire delay period (Fig. 1E). This suggests that 
the PVT activity encodes salience of both CS 
and US and can reflect the level of behavioral 
engagement. 

Prediction error (PE) signals the discrepancy 
between the expected and actual received out- 
comes (6). It is encoded by a widespread neu- 
ronal network and provides teaching signals 
for associative learning (31, 34). To test whether 
the PVT can encode PE, we chronically recorded 
the PVT across days of associative learning, 
pairing cues with a water reward or an air puff. 
Following behavioral training, CS responses in the 
PVT gradually increased, whereas US responses 
remained constant in both appetitive and aversive 
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Fig. 1. PVT neurons encode salience irrespective of valence. (A) (Top) 
Photometric traces of calcium responses in the PVT to 10 repetitions of 
randomized (left) odor and (right) water (5 ul) stimuli. Dashed line 
indicates the time of stimulus delivery. Scale bar, 10% change in 
fluorescence intensity (AF/F), 3 s. (Bottom) Left y axis, quantification of 
odor (black dot) and free water (red dot) evoked AF/F over 10 repetitions. 
Right y axis, quantification of free water (orange circle) evoked licks 

over 10 repetitions. Novel odor, n = 6 mice; free water, n = 12 mice; 

licks, n = 12 mice. (B) Trial structure of the Pavlovian conditioning 
paradigm. ITI, intertrial interval; CS, conditioned stimulus; US, unconditioned 
stimulus. (©) Mean lick rate of well-trained animals (n = 7 mice) shows 
anticipatory licking in appetitive (blue) but not neutral (black) and aversive 
(red) trials. Gray bar indicates 1s of CS delivery; vertical dashed line 
indicates US delivery. (D) Mean photometric responses of the PVT to CS 
and US in both appetitive (blue) and aversive (red) but not neutral (black) 


and pie chart (right) for all task-responding neurons identified by means of 
in vivo single-unit recording during Pavlovian tasks of well-trained animals. 
Neurons are separated into five subgroups on the basis of their tuning 
properties and are rank-ordered by their response onset times during 
reward cue stimulation. Each row in the heat maps represents 

responses from the same neuron to different stimuli. n = 85 neurons 
from 12 mice. (F and G) Mean photometric responses (F) (n = 7 mice) and 
quantification (G) showing that CS and US response in the PVT are 
graded to different intensity of reward (left, 5 versus 15 ul water) and 
punishment (right, air puff versus tail shock). AUC, area under curve 
(materials and methods). Scale bars, 2% [(F), left], 4% [(F), right] 

AF/F, 1s. Big reward, small reward, and nothing: n = 7, 7, and 7 mice, 
respectively; Big punishment, small punishment, and nothing: n = 6, 6, 
and 5 mice, respectively. *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01 [One-way analysis of 
variance (ANOVA), post-hoc Tukey’s test]. Shade, SEM across mice in (C), 


trials. Shade, SEM across mice; n = 7 mice. (E) Z 


learning (Fig. 2, A and B). Moreover, in well- 
trained animals, the magnitude of PVT responses 
to a well-predicted US was similar to that of 
unexpected delivery of a US (Fig. 2, C to F, and 
fig. S5). Therefore, PVT does not encode PE 
because PE-encoding neurons gradually decrease 
their US responses during associative learning, 
and unexpected events should have bigger US 
responses. 


PVT activity controls 
associative learning 


Salient stimuli attract attention, which in turn 
facilitates associative learning. If CS- or US-evoked 
responses in the PVT represent stimulus sa- 
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score heat maps (left) 


lience, then suppression of PVT responses should 
decrease the efficiency of CS-US association. To 
test this, we infected PVT neurons with AAV 
expressing archaerhodopsin-3 (AAV-ArchT) or 
eGFP (AAV-eGFP) as a control (fig. S1) (35). We 
optogenetically inhibited the PVT (in PVT::ArchT 
mice) during the cue + delay period or after the 
US delivery and examined its effect on appetitive 
or aversive learning during both conditioning 
sessions (from D1 to D5) and the no-laser (NL) 
test (Fig. 3, A to D) (17). We found that PVT 
inhibition during either CS (Fig. 3, A and B) 
or US (Fig. 3, C and D) periods during training 
reduced anticipatory licking in both condition- 


ing sessions and in the NL test. Optogenetic 
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(D), and (F). Data are means + SEM. 


inhibition during the intertrial interval had 
no effect (fig. S6A), and PVT inhibition during 
CS + delay period had no effect on anticipatory 
licking in well-trained mice (Fig. 3E). Moreover, 
in a go/no-go task (Fig. 3F), PVT inhibition 
during cue + delay period reduced licking in 
go trials but increased licking in no-go trials 
(Fig. 3G and fig. S7), thus decreasing dis- 
criminability (Fig. 3H). Together, CS and US 
responses in the PVT are required for the 
formation but not the expression of conditioned 
reward-seeking. 

To examine the impact of PVT inhibition on 
associative aversive learning, we first trained 
mice with two different odors both associated 
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Fig. 2. Dynamics of salience response in A 


PVT neurons during associative 
learning. (A) Representative photometric 
responses in the PVT across multiple 
sessions of Pavlovian conditioning 
(sessions 1 to 5). Gray bar indicates 

1s of CS delivery; vertical dashed line 
indicates US delivery; and horizontal 
dashed line indicates baseline AF/F. (Top) 
Appetitive. (Middle) Nothing. (Bottom) 
Aversive. Scale bar, 5% AF/F. Each 
photometric trace is averaged from all 
50 trials within a single conditioning 
session. (B) Quantification of CS response 
(top) and US response (bottom) across 
five training sessions (n = 6 mice). 
Shown is a significant increase of CS 
responses after training, whereas the 

US responses remain consistent; *P < 
0.05, ***P < 0.001 (two-way ANOVA, 
post-hoc Bonferroni test). (©) Mean 
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photometric responses of the PVT to expected and unexpected delivery of reward (top, n = 10 mice; dark blue, expected; light blue, unexpected) 

and punishment (bottom, n = 10 mice; red, expected; orange, unexpected). Scale bar, 4% AF/F. (D) Quantification of (C). Wilcoxon signed-rank test; 

P = 0.32 (reward); P = 0.49 (punishment). (E) Mean Z score of single-unit responses of the PVT neurons to expected and unexpected delivery 

of reward (top, n = 31 neurons) and punishment (bottom, n = 22 neurons). (F) Quantification of (E). Wilcoxon signed-rank test; P = 0.28 (reward); 
P = 0.11 (punishment). Gray bar: 1s of CS delivery; vertical dashed line: US delivery; scale bar: 1s in (A), (C), and (E). Shade, SEM across mice 


in (C) and (E). Data are means + SEM. 


with water reward in phase 1, then switched the 
outcome of odor B to water + tail shock in 
phase 2 (fig. S8A). The switch caused gradual 
suppression of odor B-elicited anticipatory lick- 
ing over the next 5 days of training (fig. S8, B 
and C). PVT silencing had no effect on noci- 
ceptive responses to thermal stimuli on the tail 
(fig. S8C, inset), but optogenetic inhibition of 
the PVT (in PVT::ArchT mice) during the cue + 
delay (fig. S8, B and C) reduced the suppression 
effect in both conditioning sessions and in the 
NL test. PVT inhibition during US delivery pe- 
riod had no effect on aversive learning (fig. S8D). 
Together, these results indicate that PVT activity 
during the cue period is required for both asso- 
ciative reward and aversive learning and sub- 
stantiate the critical role of cue salience in driving 
associative learning. 


PVT tracks context-dependent salience 


Besides learning, changes of homeostatic state 
or external environment also influence the per- 
ceived salience of sensory stimuli (2, 7, 10, 36). If 
PVT activity represents the salience of CS and 
US, then their evoked activity in the PVT should 
also be modulated by internal and external fac- 
tors. Because we used water as the reward during 
Pavlovian conditioning, we examined the impact 
of thirsty versus sated state on CS- and US- 
evoked PVT activity. The water-predicting cue 
elicited robust anticipatory licking in well-trained 
thirsty mice. We then gave these mice free access 
to 0.6 ml of water to drink until sated. As ex- 
pected, the same odor cue no longer elicited 
anticipatory licking in sated mice (Fig. 4A). Using 
fiber photometry, we recorded PVT activity in 
both thirsty and sated states and found that both 
CS- and US-evoked PVT activity were strongly 
suppressed in sated mice, which is consistent 
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with a decrease of salience of both the water- 
predicting cue and of water consumption in 
sated mice (Fig. 4, B and C). A stronger PVT 
response to air puff was observed in sated than 
thirsty mice, indicating that an air puff became 
more salient when homeostatic needs were met 
and supporting the hypothesis that PVT activity 
represents context-dependent evaluation of sa- 
lience between different sensory stimuli. 

To further test this hypothesis, we manipu- 
lated the behavioral context by changing the 
intensity of the aversive stimuli and examined 
the impact of this change on reward responses 
in the PVT. We first conditioned the mice for 
5 days in a mild aversion context, in which an 
air puff was used as punishment. On day 6, we 
switched the punishment from air puff to tail 
shock (strong aversion context) (Fig. 5A). Switching 
from a mild to a strong aversion context rapidly 
suppressed reward responses in the PVT, as re- 
vealed with both in vivo calcium imaging and 
single-cell electrophysiological recording (Fig. 5, 
B to G). Among task-related responders in the 
PVT, only 76% responded to the aversive con- 
dition in the mild aversion context compared 
with 97% in the strong aversion context, whereas 
only 80% responded to the reward condition 
in the latter context compared with 92% in 
the former (P < 0.001, x’ test) (Figs. IE and 5, 
E and F). This observation revealed the re- 
allocation of salience from appetitive to aversive 
stimuli after switching from a mild to a strong 
aversion context, which is consistent with the 
notion that individual PVT neurons are tuned 
to the salience of the sensory stimuli, irrespective 
of its valence. Moreover, the learning rate for 
the cue-reward association was slower in the 
strong aversive context (Fig. 5H), which is con- 
sistent with the finding that smaller PVT re- 
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sponses were allocated to reward in the strong 
aversive context than that in the mild aversive 
context, further supporting that sensory stimuli- 
evoked PVT response controls the efficiency of 
associative learning. Together, PVT activity rep- 
resents the dynamics of stimulus salience after 
a change of the behavioral context or homeo- 
static state. 


Reward omission responses in the PVT 


The above studied salience responses were all 
evoked by sensory stimulus. Could PVT activity 
also represent an emotionally salient state with- 
out a sensory stimulus? We thus examined 
reward omission response in the PVT (J8, 37). 
Although no sensory stimulus is delivered, omis- 
sion of an expected reward is behaviorally rel- 
evant. In well-trained mice, we omitted the 
predicted water reward in a random 10% of 
trials and recorded PVT activity. Because the 
CS was delivered before omission, the CS evoked 
similar PVT responses in both reward trials and 
reward-omission trials (Fig. 6, A and B). The PVT 
responded very differently to reward delivery 
and reward omission. Reward omission lacked 
the immediate response that was previously 
observed with water consumption and instead 
elicited a delayed long-lasting response in the 
PVT (Fig. 6, A and B). Two possible scenarios 
might underlie omission responses in the PVT: 
One might reflect a cognitive state of expectant 
waiting because many PVT neurons show an 
anticipatory response to reward delivery during 
the delay period between CS and US; the other 
explanation is that the lack of expected water 
is a salient stimulus, thus activating the PVT 
(18, 37). We noticed that omission trial responses 
generally occurred after licking stopped, and 
when we aligned the calcium response to the 
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last lick, we observed a rapid increase in PVT 
activity after the cessation of licking (Fig. 6C). 
Together, these results suggested that PVT ac- 
tivity could also represent a behaviorally relevant 
state without sensory stimulus. 

Animals use the outcome information of 
their previous choice to adjust subsequent ex- 
pectations. How might the reward-omission 
response in the PVT contribute to this behav- 
ioral adjustment? Continuous reward omission 
will extinguish the learned association. Thus, 
PVT responses to reward omission might serve 
as a teaching signal for extinction. To test this 
directly, we first conditioned PVT::ArchT and 
PVT::GFP mice with odor cue and water reward 
for 5 days and examined the cued reward-seeking 
behavior for the first 10 trials on day 6. We 
then optogenetically silenced the PVT during 
the reward omission window in the following 
extinction trials. Stopping reward delivery caused 
rapid extinction of cue-evoked anticipatory lick- 
ing in PVT::GFP mice, whereas the rate of ex- 
tinction was significantly slower in PVT::ArchT 
mice (Fig. 6D). Because extinction is also a form 
of learning, the CS response in the PVT should 
also be important for extinction. Inhibiting the 
PVT during the cue + delay period did sig- 
nificantly slow the rate of extinction (Fig. 6E). 
This suggests that the function of the PVT CS 
response is to maintain the salience of the CS, 
which allows for effective learning if the US is 
changed. These data, together with results in 
Fig. 3 and fig. S8, substantiate that salience 
activity in the PVT controls the rate of multiple 
forms of associative learning. 


Discussion 


Here, we show that PVT neurons encode mul- 
tiple salient features of sensory stimuli, including 
reward, aversion, novelty, and surprise (reward 
omission). We further demonstrate that PVT 
provides dynamic representation of salience by 
manipulating behavioral relevance of stimuli 
through associative learning, modulation of ho- 
meostatic states, and alterations of the behav- 
ioral context. When animals are in the behavior 
context with a mild aversive stimulus, the ma- 
jority of responders in the PVT respond to 
appetitive stimuli (Fig. IE); but when the aversive 
stimulus is strong, almost all PVT responders 
respond to aversive stimuli (Fig. 5F). This find- 
ing demonstrates that individual PVT neurons 
track the context-dependent dynamics of salience 
information. These results also suggest that the 
PVT has a more specific role than promoting 
general arousal because PVT reward responses 
are decreased in the strong aversive context 
when the animal should be more aroused. 
How do PVT neurons acquire such response 
flexibility? Because most thalamic neurons 
do not have local excitatory connections, we 
anticipate that PVT inputs play important 
roles. Further work is required to silence each 
individual input while examining salience re- 
sponses in the PVT. 

US responses in the PVT are not suppressed 
by expectation, and reward omission activates 
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Fig. 3. Photoinhibition of PVT impairs associative learning. (A and C) (Top) Representative lick 
raster plots from (left) PVT::GFP and (right) PVT::ArchT mice across five conditioning sessions and 
the NL test when light stimulation was delivered (A) during CS + delay period or (C) after US delivery. 
NL, no laser. Back lines indicate the start and end time for odor delivery, respectively. Red line 
indicates water delivery. Green shade indicates laser stimulation. (Bottom) Representative change of 
lick rate across five conditioning sessions (D1 to D5, blue, light blue, green, yellow, and orange, 
respectively) and the NL test (black). (B and D) Quantification of anticipatory licks of (A) and (C), 
respectively. (B) n = 7 PVT::GFP mice; n = 7 PVT::ArchT mice. (D) n = 6 PVT::GFP mice; n = 8 PVT::ArchT 
mice. **P < 0.01 (two-way ANOVA, post hoc Bonferroni test). (E) Representative lick raster plots 
(left) and histograms (right) from well-trained PVT::ArchT mice with laser off and on. Green, laser on 
(n = 6 mice). Scale bar, 1 s. Wilcoxon signed-rank test, P = 0.84. (F) Schematics of go/no-go task. 
(G) Anticipatory lick rate of (left) go trials and (right) no-go trials from PVT::GFP (n = 9) and PVT:: 
ArchT (n = 10) mice on the last day of training. Mann-Whitney U test, *P < 0.05. (H) Discriminability 
of go and no-go trials over training. Discriminability was calculated as (Lickgo — Lickno-go)/(LiCkgo + LicKno-go). 
*P < 0.05, **P < 0.01 (two-way ANOVA, post-hoc Bonferroni test). Data are means + SEM. 
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Fig. 4. Effect of homeostatic state on PVT —Thirsty C Appetitive Neutral », fversive 
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tasks. (F) Pie chart shows the tuning of PVT 
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quantification of CS (left) and US (right) 
response in the PVT during appetitive test in 

mild (n = 85 neurons) versus strong aversive 
context (n = 62 neurons). Mann-Whitney U test, 
*P < 0.05 (CS); **P < 0.01 (US). (H) (Left) Raster 
plots illustrate licking behavior across five 

reward conditioning sessions in strong aversive 
context. (Right) Quantification of anticipatory 
icks during reward conditioning in mild (red, 

n= 7 mice) versus strong aversive context 
(orange, n = 7 mice). **P < 0.01 (two-way ANOVA, 
post-hoc Bonferroni test). Red, mild aversive 
condition; orange, strong aversive condition, in 
(E), (G), and (H). Shade, SEM across mice 

in (B) and (E). Gray bar indicates 1s of 

CS delivery, and vertical dashed line indicates 
US delivery in (B) and (E). Scale bar, 1s in 

(E) and (H). Data are means + SEM. 
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Fig. 6. Reward-omission response in the PVT. 
(A and B) Mean photometric traces (A) and 
histogram (B) illustrating delayed but 
long-lasting PVT responses to reward omission. 
Expected reward (black, n = 10 mice); reward 
omission (red, n = 10 mice), Wilcoxon 
signed-rank test, P = 0.19 (CS); **P < 0.01 (US). 
(C) (Left) Representative traces of individual 
mission response (red) superimposed with 
lick raster plots (black). (Right) Mean 
photometric traces (n = 10 mice) after aligning 
to the last lick in omission trials. Shown is the 
rapid increase of calcium signals after licking 
stops. Scale bar, 2% AF/F, 1s. Gray bar 
indicates CS delivery, and vertical dashed line 
indicates US delivery in (A) and (C). 

(D and E) (Top) Representative lick raster 

plots from (left) PVT::GFP and (right) 
PVT::ArchT mice with laser stimulation during 
(D) reward-omission period or (E) CS + delay 
period of extinction trials. Back lines indicate 
the start and end time for odor delivery, 
respectively. Red line indicates water delivery. 
Scale bar, 1s. The mice received water reward 
in first 10 trials (black), then water delivery 
stopped (red), and optogenetic stimulation was 
on until the end of the trial (green). (Bottom) 
Quantification of anticipatory licks in 30 
extinction trials. Licks (black dot) are normalized 
to averaged licks during the first 10 trials. 

Red line indicates the exponential fit of licks. 
(D) (Inset) Histogram shows the mean time 
constants (t) of extinction from PVT::GFP 
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(white, n = 6) and PVT::ArchT (green, n = 10) mice. (E) (Inset) Histogram shows the mean time constants (t) of extinction from PVT::GFP (white, n = 9) 
and PVT::ArchT (green, n = 10) mice. Mann-Whitney U test, *P < 0.05. Shade, SEM across mice in (A) and (C). Data are means + SEM. 


the PVT. These results demonstrate that the 
PVT does not encode PE (6, 30, 31). Moreover, 
inhibition of PVT activity impairs associative 
learning of appetitive and aversive outcomes 
as well as extinction of an established reward 
association. Together, our results highlight the 
importance of stimulus salience in driving 
learning. Silencing PVT activity affects learning 
but not expression of conditioned behavior, 
indicating that the function of the PVT is dif- 
ferent from other thalamic nuclei such as the 
mediodorsal thalamus or the thalamus that 
connects with the anterior lateral motor cortex 
because silencing these regions disrupts ongoing 
task performance (12-15). In well-trained mice, 
silencing PVT CS response has no effect on 
licking when water is available but slowed ex- 
tinction when water is not available, which 
suggests that CS responses in well-trained mice 
are for monitoring potential changes of salience. 
The critical next step is to determine how sa- 
lience information in the PVT is communicated 
to the rest of the brain. Axons of PVT neurons 
show extensive collateralization; therefore, the 
PVT could simultaneously broadcast salience 
signals to multiple downstream targets to co- 
ordinate their activities (fig. S9) (38). PVT ter- 
minals in the nucleus accumbens (NAc) directly 
interact with dopaminergic fibers from the ven- 
tral tegmental area and evoke dopamine efflux, 
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suggesting a direct interaction of salience and 
reward PE signals in the NAc (39). The impact 
of these interactions on associative learning 
needs to be investigated further. 
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The paraventricular thalamus is a 
critical thalamic area for wakefulness 


Shuancheng Ren™, Yaling Wang™, Faguo Yue””*, Xiaofang Cheng’, Ruozhi Dang’, 
Qicheng Qiao’, Xueqi Sun’, Xin Li’, Qian Jiang”, Jiwei Yao*, Han Qin’, 
Guanzhong Wang’, Xiang Liao*, Dong Gao”, Jianxia Xia’, Jun Zhang’, Bo Hu’, 
Junan Yan’, Yanjiang Wang*, Min Xu°, Yunyun Han®, Xiangdong Tang’, 


Xiaowei Chen*+, Chao He}, Zhian Hu't 


Clinical observations indicate that the paramedian region of the thalamus is a critical node 
for controlling wakefulness. However, the specific nucleus and neural circuitry for this 
function remain unknown. Using in vivo fiber photometry or multichannel 
electrophysiological recordings in mice, we found that glutamatergic neurons of the 
paraventricular thalamus (PVT) exhibited high activities during wakefulness. Suppression 
of PVT neuronal activity caused a reduction in wakefulness, whereas activation of PVT 
neurons induced a transition from sleep to wakefulness and an acceleration of emergence 
from general anesthesia. Moreover, our findings indicate that the PVT—nucleus accumbens 
projections and hypocretin neurons in the lateral hypothalamus to PVT glutamatergic 
neurons’ projections are the effector pathways for wakefulness control. These results 
demonstrate that the PVT is a key wakefulness-controlling nucleus in the thalamus. 


atients with occlusion of the paramedian 
thalamic artery, which results in localized 
injury to the paramedian region of the 
thalamus, show disturbances of conscious- 
ness ranging from hypersomnolence to 
sleep-like coma when injuries are bilateral (7-4), 
a clinical feature not observed in other thalamic 
injuries (2). The homologous area of the primate 
paramedian thalamus in rodents consists of a 
large number of nuclei, including the paraven- 
tricular thalamus (PVT), nucleus reuniens, medio- 
dorsal nucleus, and interanteromedial thalamic 
nucleus (5, 6). These nuclei have distinct input 
and output connections (6-8) and participate in 
various brain functions (5, 9, 10). However, the 
specific nucleus and circuitry controlling wake- 
fulness have not yet been identified. 
We began by visualizing an unbiased map of 
c-fos expression in the paramedian thalamus 
after a period of wakefulness or sleep in mice. 
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We observed a higher level of c-fos expression 
in the PVT than in the other nuclei of the para- 
median thalamus at zeitgeber time 18 (ZT 18; 
24:00) and after extended wakefulness (fig. S1). 
To further examine the in vivo dynamics of PVT 
neurons during the sleep-wake cycle, we injected 
adeno-associated virus (AAV) expressing the ge- 
netically encoded Ca?* sensor GCaMP6f under the 
control of the CaMKIIo promoter (PVT neurons 
are primarily glutamatergic neurons) (J7) into 
the PVT (fig. S2, A and B). The population Ca?* 
activity was significantly higher during wake- 
fulness than during sleep. The population Ca?* 
activity of the PVT began to increase ahead of 
signs of behavioral arousal (fig. S2, C to H). We 
next performed in vivo multichannel electro- 
physiological recordings to monitor the spike 
firing of individual PVT neurons in freely be- 
having mice (Fig. 1A). The vast majority (20/22) 
of PVT neurons exhibited a higher firing rate 
during wakefulness than during sleep (Fig. 1, B 
and C). The PVT firing rate gradually decreased 
before sleep onset and increased during transi- 
tions from sleep to wakefulness. At the onset of 
behavioral arousal from non-rapid eye move- 
ment (NREM) sleep, the mean firing rate reached 
7.1 Hz (Fig. 1, D to F). In a considerable fraction 
of neurons (25%), the firing rate exceeded 10 Hz 
(fig. S3). The increase of PVT neuronal firing 
occurred briefly before both cortical activation 
(1.0 + 0.3 s) and behavioral arousal (1.4 + 0.3 s). 

We next determined the necessity of PVT ac- 
tivity for wakefulness by inhibiting PVT gluta- 
matergic neurons chemogenetically with AAV 
encoding engineered G;-coupled hM4D receptor 
(AAV-CaMKITla-hM4D-mCherry) (Fig. 1G). Whole- 
cell recordings of PVT neurons from acute brain 
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slices confirmed that clozapine-N-oxide (CNO, 
5 uM) potently inhibited hM4D-expressing PVT 
neurons (fig. S4). At the beginning of the dark 
phase (ZT 12; 18:00), CNO injection induced a 
significant reduction in wakefulness relative to 
the mCherry and saline controls (Fig. 1, H and 
I, and fig. S6A), which was primarily due to 
shortened duration of wakefulness episodes and 
increased sleep episodes (fig. S5). In addition, 
spectral analysis of electroencephalography (EEG) 
showed that CNO injection increased the high 
delta power (2 to 4 Hz) of wakefulness at hour 
2 after CNO injection (figs. S6 and $7). Note that 
inhibition of the PVT increased the number of 
micro-arousals (fig. S8, A and B), which might 
result from a fragmentation of wakefulness. In 
contrast, CNO injection at the beginning of the 
light phase (ZT 0; 6:00) did not further reduce 
wakefulness (fig. S9, A, D, and G). The EEG 
power spectrum for each state and the number 
of micro-arousals during the light phase were 
not affected by CNO injection (figs. S8C and S9). 

We next explored the role of the PVT in con- 
trolling wakefulness by ablating PVT glutama- 
tergic neurons. We injected a mixture of AAV 
encoding diphtheria toxin A (AAV-DIO-DTA) 
and AAV-CaMKIla-Cre-GFP into the PVT. PVT 
glutamatergic neurons were selectively ablated 
after 4 weeks of virus injection (fig. S10A). Ani- 
mals with chronic PVT lesion showed a decrease 
of wakefulness during the dark phase, with a 
reduction in duration of wakefulness episodes 
and an increase in NREM sleep episodes and 
micro-arousals, whereas lesion of the PVT did 
not affect wakefulness during the light phase 
(fig. S10, B to G). DTA lesion increased the 
EEG high delta power (2 to 4 Hz) of wakeful- 
ness during the dark phase. This lesion also 
caused an increase in the low theta power (4 to 
7 Hz) (fig. S10, H to L), which might reflect a 
compensatory mechanism during chronic abla- 
tion of neurons induced by DTA. In addition, 
we also injected ibotenic acid to rapidly ablate 
PVT neurons within several days (Fig. 1J and 
fig. S11A). Acute PVT lesion reduced wakefulness 
during the dark phase but did not affect wake- 
fulness during the light phase (Fig. 1K and fig. 
S11, B and C). Lesion of the PVT caused fragmen- 
tation of wakefulness, which was indicated by 
shortened duration of wakefulness episodes and 
by increased sleep bouts and micro-arousals 
during the dark phase. In contrast to chronic 
lesion, ibotenic acid lesion increased the EEG 
high delta power (2 to 4 Hz) but not the theta 
power, indicating a more typical damage to the 
wakefulness state (Fig. 1L, fig. S11, D to J, and 
movie S1). 

We then used optogenetics to examine the 
causal role of the PVT in wakefulness control. 
We injected AAV expressing channelrhodopsin 
2 (AAV-CaMKIIa-ChR2-mCherry) into the PVT 
(Fig. 2A). Functional expression of ChR2 was 
verified by in vitro electrophysiology (Fig. 2B). 
We applied optical stimulation (lasting 20 s) 
after the onset of stable NREM or REM sleep 
during the light phase. Optical stimulation of 
PVT glutamatergic neurons during NREM sleep 
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reliably induced transitions to wakefulness in a 
frequency-dependent manner (Fig. 2, C and D). 
Optical stimulation of the PVT at a shorter 
duration (lasting 5 s) was still sufficient to in- 
duce such transitions (fig. S12). Optical stim- 


Fig. 1. PVT glutama- 
tergic neurons are 
required for the con- 
trol of wakefulness. 
(A) Schematic 
configuration of in 
vivo multichannel 
electrophysiological 
recordings. Left inset: 
A brain slice from a 
mouse with electrodes 
implanted in the 


Multi-channel and 
EEG-EMG recordings, 


y 
r, 
Z 
¥, Connector 


ulation also induced transitions to wakefulness 
from REM sleep (fig. S13, A and B). Optical 
stimulation significantly increased the probability 
of wakefulness, along with a complementary 
decrease of both NREM and REM sleep pro- 
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PVT neurons during 
state transitions: 
wake-to-NREM (D), 
NREM-to-wake (E), 
and REM-to-wake (F). 
Top: Example raster- 
grams of a PVT neu- 
ron during five trials of 
different state transi- 
tions. Bottom left: 
Average firing rate 
during the state 
transition period. 
Bottom right: Average 
firing rate of 8s 
before and after state J 
transitions. (G) Top: 
Schematic of virus 
injection and EEG- 
EMG recordings. 
Bottom: Image 
showing the expres- 
sion of hM4D- 
mCherry in PVT 
neurons. (H) EEG- 
EMG traces and 
hypnograms during 


3 hours after saline or CNO (1 mg/kg) injection in an hHM4D-mCherry 
mouse. (I) Percentage of time spent in each state during 3 hours after 
injection. (J) Image showing NeuN (neuron-specific nuclear protein) 
staining from a mouse with PVT lesion using ibotenic acid (Ibo). (K) Hourly 
percentage of time spent in wakefulness across the 24-hour sleep-wake 
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bability, relative to the mCherry control (Fig. 2E 
and fig. S13, C and D). We also delivered pro- 
longed optical stimulation to test the ability of 
PVT neurons in maintaining wakefulness (fig. 
$14A). Such optical stimulation resulted in an 
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cycle. L, light phase; D, dark phase. (L) Left: Raw EEG-EMG traces of 
wakefulness. Right: Normalized EEG power density of wakefulness during 
the dark phase. Inset in (L) is a quantitative analysis of the power in 
different frequency bands. *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001. Error bars 
denote SEM. See table S1 for further details of statistical data analysis. 
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Fig. 2. Optogenetic activation of PVT glutamatergic neurons 
induces wakefulness from sleep and general anesthesia. (A) Left: 
Schematic of optogenetic manipulation of PVT glutamatergic neurons 
and EEG-EMG recordings. Right: ChR2-mCherry expression and 
ocation of optical fiber in the PVT. (B) Example traces (left) and fidelity 
of action potential firing (right) of ChR2-expressing PVT neurons 
evoked by 473-nm light stimulation with different frequencies. 

C) Representative EEG power spectrum and EEG-EMG traces 

around 10-Hz stimulation delivered during NREM sleep. Arrowheads 
indicate 4 Hz and 8 Hz. Color scale indicates the power (mV) of raw 
power spectral density. Fre., frequency. (D) Latency to wakefulness from 
NREM sleep after optical activation at 1 Hz, 5 Hz, 7 Hz, 10 Hz, or 20 Hz. 
E) Left: Brain states in all trials from ChR2-expressing mice. Center: 
Probability of each state around optogenetic stimulation delivered during 
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NREM sleep. Right: Probability change of each state 20 s before and 
during optical stimulation. (F) Experimental setup for EEG-EMG recordings 
with simultaneous optogenetic activation in the presence of continuous 
isoflurane. (G) Left: EEG power spectrum and EEG-EMG traces around 
10-Hz stimulation during isoflurane-induced general anesthesia. Right: 
Enlarged view of EEG activity during wakefulness, isoflurane-induced 


anesthesia, and 10-Hz optical stimulation 


in continuous isoflurane 


conditions. (H and I) Burst duration (H) and burst suppression ratio (1) 


during periods of light off and 10-Hz optica 


stimulation. (J) Spectral analysis 


of EEG activity during optical stimulation in the presence of isoflurane. 


(K) Left: Schematic of sustained optical sti 


mulation protocol after the 


discontinuation of isoflurane. Right: Emergence time during light off and 
10-Hz optical stimulation. *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001. Error bars 


denote SEM. See table S1 for further detai 


s of statistical data analysis. 
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Fig. 3. PVT glutamatergic neurons control wakefulness through the 
PVT-NAc pathway. (A) Schematic of optogenetic stimulation of ChR2- 


expressing PVT glutamatergic terminals together with EEG-EMG recordings. 


(B and C) Latency to wakefulness from NREM and REM sleep after 
stimulation of PVT projections to the prelimbic cortex (PL) of the mPFC 
(B) and to the insular cortex (C) at 1 or 10 Hz. (D) Distribution of 
ChR2-expressing PVT glutamatergic terminals and location of optical fiber 
in the NAc. D, dorsal; M, medial; ac, anterior commissure. (E) Latency 

to wakefulness from NREM and REM sleep after activation of the PVT-NAc 
pathway at 1 or 10 Hz. (F) Top left: Experimental paradigm for in vitro 


ZT 14 


ZT 15 


Wake 


characterization of functional connection of the PVT to NAc. Bottom left: 
Trace of the single optical stimulation—evoked excitatory postsynaptic 
currents (EPSCs) in NAc neurons. Right: Amplitude and latency of optical 
stimulation—evoked EPSCs. (G) Top: Experimental design of chemogenetic 
inhibition of the NAc-projecting PVT neurons. Bottom: Expression of 
hM4D-mCherry in NAc-projecting PVT neurons. D3V, dorsal third ventricle. 
(H) Hypnograms of an hM4D-mCherry mouse during 3 hours after 

saline or CNO injection. (I) Percentage of time spent in each state during 
3 hours after injection. *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001. Error bars 
denote SEM. See table S1 for further details of statistical data analysis. 


overt increase in wakefulness with a decrease 
of EEG delta power (fig. S14, B to F). 

To investigate whether activation of PVT neu- 
rons is sufficient to induce wakefulness from an 
unconscious state—a typical feature of patients 
with paramedian thalamic stroke (4)—we opti- 
cally activated PVT neurons in mice under gen- 
eral anesthesia induced by isoflurane (Fig. 2F). 
When a stable EEG burst-suppression mode (a 
marker of anesthetic depth) (72) was observed, 
10-Hz stimulation (lasting 20 s) caused an im- 
mediate increase in total EEG burst activity. The 
increase in burst activity was accompanied by a 
prolonged burst duration, a decreased burst sup- 
pression ratio, and an altered EEG spectrum 
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(Fig. 2, G to J). Interestingly, a peak at approx- 
imately 10 Hz appeared in the EEG spectrum 
with optical stimulation (Fig. 2J), which might 
reflect that optogenetic stimulation at 10 Hz 
causes prominent 10-Hz oscillations in cortex. 
Additionally, sustained activation of PVT neu- 
rons significantly accelerated the emergence from 
isoflurane-induced unconsciousness, which was 
not observed in mCherry mice (Fig. 2K). 
Recent studies have reported that thalamic 
nuclei directly regulate the activities of cortical 
neurons (13, 14). The PVT also sends brainwide 
projections, including direct projections to 
the cortex (15). Thus, we next searched for 
the PVT downstream pathways mediating the 
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wakefulness-maintaining effects. ChR2-mCherry 
expression indicated that PVT glutamatergic 
neurons send projections to multiple cortical 
regions, including the medial prefrontal cortex 
(mPFC) and insular cortex (fig. S15, A to D). The 
PVT sends dense projections to the nucleus 
accumbens (NAc) (Fig. 3D), which participates in 
wakefulness control (16). Bilateral optical stimu- 
lation of PVT projections to different layers or 
subregions of the prelimbic cortex of the mPFC 
failed to induce rapid transitions from NREM 
sleep to wakefulness. Optical stimulation of PVT 
axonal terminals in other cortical regions, in- 
cluding the cingulate cortex and infralimbic cor- 
tex of the mPFC or the anterior and posterior 
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Fig. 4. The wakefulness-controlling function of the PVT is regulated 
by Hert neurons. (A) Left: Schematic of chemogenetic inhibition of 
LHucrt-PVT pathway and EEG-EMG recordings. Right: Selective expression 
of hM4D-mCherry in Hert neurons in the LH. Arrowhead denotes neuron 
shown in close-up (inset). (B) Hypnograms of an hM4D-mCherry mouse 
during 3 hours after saline or CNO (5 uM) local infusion. (©) Percentage 
of time spent in each state during 3 hours after injection. (D) Left: 
Schematic of optogenetic stimulation of LHyern-PVT pathway together with 
PVT unit and EEG-EMG recordings. Right: ChR2-mCherry expression in 
Hert neurons in the LH. Arrowhead denotes neuron shown in close-up 
(inset). (E) Top: Rastergrams showing the firing activity of a PVT neuron 
before and during optical stimulation. Bottom: Optical stimulation of Hert 
neurons’ terminals significantly increased the average firing rate of PVT 


neurons. (F) EEG-EMG traces and PVT unit firing around 20-Hz optical 
stimulation in a freely moving mouse. (G) Latency to wakefulness from 
NREM or REM sleep after optical stimulation at 1 or 20 Hz. (H) The Hert 
receptor antagonist TCS-OX2-29 attenuated the wakefulness-inducing 
effects of optical stimulation of Hert neuron’s terminals in the PVT. 

(1) Model of the PVT control of wakefulness. Left: Increased levels of Hert 
may activate Hert inputs to the PVT, which could excite PVT neurons 
projecting to the NAc, thereby activating NAc neurons to control 
wakefulness. Top right: Decreased activity of PVT neurons leads to 
sleep. Bottom right: The impairment of PVT neurons seen in neurological 
diseases may be associated with disturbances of wakefulness. *P < 0.05, 
**P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001. Error bars denote SEM. See table S1 for 
further details of statistical data analysis. 


part of the insular cortex, had no obvious effects 
on sleep-wake transition (Fig. 3, A to C, and fig. 
S15, E and F), although the paramedian thalamus 
can excite these cortices via glutamatergic con- 
nections (17). Moreover, chemogenetic inhibition 
of the mPFC-projecting PVT neurons also did not 
affect the time spent in wakefulness (fig. S16). 
Together, our results do not sufficiently support 
a crucial role of the PVT-cortex pathway in 
controlling wakefulness. However, optical stim- 
ulation of the PVT-to-NAc projections reliably 
elicited transitions to wakefulness from both 
NREM and REM sleep (Fig. 3E). In vitro ChR2- 
assisted circuit mapping (78) confirmed this 
functional monosynaptic connection (Fig. 3F), 
indicating that a direct PVT-NAc pathway may 
mediate the observed transitions. In addition, 
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chemogenetic inhibition of NAc-projecting PVT 
neurons significantly reduced wakefulness (Fig. 3, 
G to I). The importance of this pathway in 
wakefulness control was further confirmed by the 
compromised wakefulness-inducing effects of the 
PVT after ablation of NAc neurons using ibotenic 
acid (fig. S17). Manipulation of the PVT-NAc 
pathway efficiently reproduced the wakefulness- 
controlling effects of the PVT (fig. S18). 
Because the PVT receives inputs from the 
brainstem and lateral hypothalamus (LH) (19, 20), 
we next searched for the upstream pathway that 
modulates its wakefulness-maintaining function. 
We used Cre-dependent rabies virus-mediated 
monosynaptic retrograde tracing in vGlut2-Cre 
mice and found that PVT glutamatergic neu- 
rons received direct inputs from LH hypocretin 
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(Hert) neurons (fig. S19), which are involved in 
wakefulness control (27). We specifically sup- 
pressed inputs from Hert neurons by expressing 
AAV-DIO-hM4D-mCherry in the LH of Hert-Cre 
mice and locally applying CNO (5 uM) in the PVT 
(Fig. 4A). CNO infusion significantly decreased 
wakefulness, accompanied by fragmentation of 
wakefulness (Fig. 4, B and C, and fig. S20, A to D). 
Moreover, inhibition of this pathway shortened 
NREM sleep latency and increased the number 
of NREM sleep episodes (fig. S20, E and F). 
We then examined the sufficiency of these 
inputs for wakefulness control. Optical stimu- 
lation (20 Hz) of Hert neurons’ terminals during 
NREM sleep significantly increased the firing 
rate of PVT neurons (Fig. 4, D and E). At the 
behavioral level, apparent transitions from sleep 
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to wakefulness occurred after stimulation of the 
LHyert-PVT pathway (Fig. 4, F and G, and fig. 
$21). Optogenetic stimulation of Hcrt neurons’ 
terminals in the PVT could still induce transi- 
tions from sleep to wakefulness after blockade 
of the potential antidromic action potentials 
by injection of muscimol into the LH (fig. S22). 
Such wakefulness-controlling effects were par- 
tially attenuated by the Hert receptor 2 antag- 
onist TCS-OX2-29 (Fig. 4H). To further confirm 
the importance of the LHy,,;-PVT pathway in 
controlling wakefulness, we injected viruses ex- 
pressing hM3D into the LH and hM4D into the 
PVT, respectively (fig. S23, A and B). Stimulation 
of Hert neurons increased the amount of wake- 
fulness, whether or not the PVT was chemoge- 
netically inhibited (fig. S23C). These unexpected 
results might be because the activity of the PVT 
was not completely suppressed under the con- 
dition of activating Hcrt neurons’ terminals. 
Alternatively, after ablating PVT neurons using 
caspase-3, the latency to wakefulness with opto- 
genetic stimulation of Hcrt neurons increased, 
confirming an important role of the LHy.,-PVT 
pathway in wakefulness control (fig. S23, D to G). 

Recently, the PVT in the paramedian thalamus 
has been extensively studied because of its in- 
volvement in multiple behaviors, including fear 
conditioning (22, 23), drug addiction (24, 25), 
and feeding (26), all of which require elevated 
wakefulness. Our results demonstrate that the 
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PVT is both necessary and sufficient for the con- 
trol of wakefulness, and further reveal the im- 
portant role of the LHy.,;-PVT-NAc pathway in 
the control of wakefulness (Fig. 41). These results 
provide experimental evidence supporting the PVT 
as a critical thalamic node in the wakefulness- 
controlling neural network. 
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Efficient access to unprotected 
primary amines by iron-catalyzed 
aminochlorination of alkenes 


Luca Legnani™, Gabriele Prina-Cerai’*, Tristan Delcaillau”’?+, 
Suzanne Willems", Bill Morandi”?+{ 


Primary amines are essential constituents of biologically active molecules and 
versatile intermediates in the synthesis of drugs and agrochemicals. However, their 
preparation from easily accessible alkenes remains challenging. Here, we report a 
general strategy to access primary amines from alkenes through an operationally 
simple iron-catalyzed aminochlorination reaction. A stable hydroxylamine derivative 
and benign sodium chloride act as the respective nitrogen and chlorine sources. The 
reaction proceeds at room temperature under air; tolerates a large scope of aliphatic 
and conjugated alkenes, including densely functionalized substrates; and provides 
excellent anti-Markovnikov regioselectivity with respect to the amino group. The reactivity 
of the 2-chloroalkylamine products, an understudied class of amphoteric molecules, 
enables facile access to linear or branched aliphatic amines, aziridines, aminonitriles, azido 
amines, and homoallylic amines. 


liphatic primary amines are present in a 
wide range of important bioactive com- 
pounds. They are also among the most 
versatile synthetic intermediates in the 
atom-economical construction of second- 
ary amines, tertiary amines, and heterocycles 
(1). The synthesis of primary amines traditionally 
relies on reductive amination (2, 3), dehydroge- 
native coupling of alcohols (4), allylic amination 
(5, 6), or azide or nitrile reduction. These methods 
rely on the preinstallation of a polar group in the 


starting material. A complementary and poten- 
tially more versatile alternative would use ubiqui- 
tous alkenes, which are commonly encountered 
in petrochemical feedstocks and synthetic in- 
termediates, as starting materials (7). Although 
aminofunctionalization reactions, such as hy- 
droamination (8-73) and aminohydroxylation 
(14-17) of alkenes and alkene azidation (18-21), 
have played an important role in this area, these 
reactions are generally limited by the need to 
protect (and later deprotect) the nitrogen, ac- 


‘ B Reaction design 


tivate the olefin with an aryl substituent, or gen- 
erate hazardous azide intermediates (Fig. 1A). 
Falck and Kiirti recently reported the prepara- 
tion of a wide range of NH-aziridines via rhodium 
catalysis, a reaction that addresses some impor- 
tant challenges in this area (22, 23). However, 
the application of this reaction is limited by the 
challenges associated with the subsequent regio- 
selective opening of the aziridines to reveal the 
desirable primary amine building blocks, as well 
as the high cost of rhodium. Thus, the direct cat- 
alytic and regioselective synthesis of unprotected 
amine derivatives from unactivated alkenes re- 
mains an unsolved challenge in organic chemistry. 

A catalytic method to introduce both the de- 
sired unprotected amine group, ideally at the 
more challenging primary position, and a ver- 
satile electrophile at the secondary position 
would prove particularly useful in the prepara- 
tion of important compounds because of the 
complementary reactivity of these functional 
groups. Ideally, these products could be accessed 
by using a simple protocol, inexpensive reagents, 
and an Earth-abundant metal catalyst. Unpro- 
tected 2-chloroalkylamines would, in principle, 
fulfill the role of amphoteric aminated build- 
ing blocks. These seemingly unstable molecules 
have rarely been reported in the literature (24), and 
the few viable synthetic methods to access them 
have generally relied on the direct chlorination 
of amino alcohols (25) or the ring opening of NH- 
aziridines (26). Alternatively, derivatives protected 
by a tosyl (Ts) group can be occasionally accessed 
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Fig. 1. Development of a strategy for the synthesis of a broad class of unprotected amines. (A) Traditional approach for primary amine synthesis. 
X, polar group or H; PG, protecting group. (B) Our design for direct radical trapping. R, any group; Ph, phenyl; SET, single electron transfer. (C) Reaction 
development (selected conditions). Piv, pivaloyl; Tf, trifluoromethanesulfonyl; TMSCI, trimethylsily] chloride; phth, phthalimide. 
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from alkenes by using stoichiometric protocols, 
but these reactions are limited by the challenging 
selective cleavage of the Ts group in the presence 
of the chloride and the lack of regioselectivity, 
as well as poor scope and yield (27-32). An intra- 
molecular iron-catalyzed aminochlorination has 
been reported by Bach e¢ al., though the products 
are chlorosubstituted oxazolidinones rather than 
unprotected 2-chloroalkylamines (33-35). 


Scope of the aminochlorination 


i we 
+ Piva 3 
as “ott 
R? 41 : 
2.5 equiv. 
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No | 

NSN Ne éj& = 
Me 64% Cl Oo 48% 
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In iron-catalyzed amination reactions of alkenes 
more generally (11, 15-17, 36-41), the use of spe- 
cific substituents (e.g., Ts) on the nitrogen atom 
to control reactivity and the high inefficiency 
when using unactivated olefins remain limiting 
factors. To collectively address these issues, we 
reasoned that the use of chloride as a nucleophile 
in electrophilic amination reactions would not 
only enable access to versatile 2-chloroalkylamines 
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Fig. 2. Scope of the reaction with activated and unactivated alkenes. All yields, unless 
otherwise noted, are isolated yields of the 2-chloroalkylamine products. *Yields refer to 

the isolated aziridine products after basic workup. tDiastereomeric ratio of the isolated 
aziridine products. +(E )-Alkene isomer used as substrate. §(Z)-alkene isomer used as substrate. 
||;H-NMR yield; see the supplementary materials for isolation and characterization. 

dr, diastereomeric ratio; r.t., room temperature. 
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but also provide a strategy to address the lack of 
reactivity observed with traditionally unreactive 
alkenes. Related (15, 16) iron-catalyzed amino- 
hydroxylation reactions and etherifications have 
a limited substrate scope because they rely on 
a mechanism that involves a single electron 
transfer-mediated oxidation of a carbon-centered 
radical to a carbocation, a process that becomes 
very challenging when nonbenzylic radicals are 
generated as intermediates (Fig. 1B, Eq. 3). On 
the basis of Bach’s precedent (Fig. 1B, Eq. 1) and 
the well-known propensity of the chlorine atom 
to undergo homolytic substitution reactions (42), 
we hypothesized that the putative unstable rad- 
ical intermediate generated through the attack 
of a nitrogen-centered radical on a C=C double 
bond could instead rapidly undergo chlorine 
atom transfer from the amine-bound irondII) 
complex to form the desired product and regen- 
erate the iron(II) catalyst (Fig. 1B, Eq. 2). In this 
strategy, the facile homolytic substitution reac- 
tion of the carbon radical with the iron-bound 
chlorine atom, a pathway not easily accessible 
with oxygen-containing ligands, provides a direct 
route to product formation that does not involve 
any additional single electron transfer step or 
cationic intermediates. Consequently, a broader 
palette of alkenes should be amenable to this new 
process. 

Herein, we report the iron-catalyzed amino- 
chlorination of a wide range of conjugated and 
nonconjugated alkenes, including densely func- 
tionalized substrates. The reaction proceeds with 
excellent regioselectivity for the linear amine [the 
minor branched isomer could not be detected by 
proton nuclear magnetic resonance (H-NMR) 
spectroscopy] and leads to the direct formation 
of unprotected 2-chloroalkylamines under oper- 
ationally simple conditions. 

Initial proof-of-concept experiments were con- 
ducted under air with a stoichiometric amount 
of FeCl, added to a solution of 1-dodecene (a 
traditionally challenging substrate in electro- 
philic amination reactions) in the presence of a 
variety of hydroxylamine-derived reagents (Fig. 1C 
and table S1). A substantial conversion to the 
product was observed, albeit in low yields be- 
cause of the product’s instability in the presence 
of excess Lewis acidic iron salts. We then ex- 
plored different chloride sources to move away 
from the use of stoichiometric amounts of iron 
salts. Although trimethylsilyl chloride, the source 
used by Bach e¢ al. (33-35), gave moderate yields 
of product, we discovered that the much more 
benign and easy-to-handle sodium chloride gave 
superior results. We believe that the use of a mild, 
non-Lewis acidic source of chloride is crucial to 
prevent the undesired decomposition of the rela- 
tively unstable aminochlorinated product. Opti- 
mal conditions for the reaction used inexpensive 
iron(II) acetylacetonate [Fe(acac).] as a catalyst, 
simple sodium chloride as a chloride source, and 
a hydroxylamine-derived reagent as an amine 
source at room temperature in a methanol- 
dichloromethane mixture. The 2-chloroalkylamine 
was isolated in 72% yield with no detected al- 
ternative regioisomers. The aminating reagent 
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Derivatizations of 2-chlorododecan-1-amine 
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is thermally stable up to a temperature of 160°C, 
as demonstrated by differential scanning calorim- 
etry (DSC) analysis (fig. S2). 

We next explored the alkene substrate scope 
of this reaction, including two gram-scale demon- 
strations. A wide range of terminal alkenes, some 
containing unprotected polar groups that are 
traditionally problematic in transition metal 
catalysis (e.g., cyano substrate 6 and hydroxy 
substrates 3, 15, and 16), gave the correspond- 
ing products in good yields (Fig. 2). Basic ter- 
tiary nitrogen centers (35, 18, 38, and 39) were 
also tolerated, an important prerequisite for the 
application of any methodology for the discov- 
ery of bioactive compounds. Heterocycles com- 
monly used in drug discovery, such as tetrazole 
(19), oxetane (20), and purine (38), could be 
readily used, as could an alkyne (15). Further- 
more, aromatic halides (12 and 13), which can 
serve as handles for further functionalization 
through cross-coupling, gave the desired product 
in good yields. A striking feature of the reaction 
was the exclusive formation of the monofunc- 
tionalized product even in cases where two 
alkenes were present in the starting material 
(16, 17, and 34); the absence of difunctional- 
ization product in the crude reaction mixture 
suggests that the low solubility of the protonated 
amine product prevents overfunctionalization. 
The reaction is not limited to monosubstituted 
alkenes. Both 1,1 (36 and 37)- and 1,2 (23 to 25)- 
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disubstituted alkenes and even a trisubstituted 
alkene (26) also gave the products in high yields 
with partial retention of stereochemistry. Styrenes 
(27 to 33) could also be used in this transforma- 
tion; however, in this case, the instability of the 
benzylic chlorides prevented the isolation of the 
products. Instead, the corresponding aziridine 
was isolated directly after basic workup. With 
regard to the substrates that failed to produce 
synthetically useful yields of products (fig. S3), 
solubility issues encountered with cholesterol 
derivatives and the lack of chemoselectivity with 
polyolefin substrates account for most of the 
limitations observed thus far. 

We next probed the range of densely func- 
tionalized substrates amenable to the reaction. A 
derivative of isosorbide (34), a renewable feed- 
stock, as well as several structurally complex terpene 
derivatives (36, 37, 40, and 41) were amino- 
chlorinated in good yields. More importantly, 
nitrogen-based bioactive scaffolds, such as quin- 
coridine (35), prolinol (39), and even unpro- 
tected adenine (38), delivered the corresponding 
aminated products. Such substrates would ar- 
guably pose a great challenge to the vast majority 
of other transition metal-catalyzed amination 
reactions. 

Unprotected 2-chloroalkylamines are rare com- 
pounds whose reactivity has not yet been studied 
extensively. Having a convenient method to access 
them, we sought to explore their reactivity and 
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synthetic utility (Fig. 3). In particular, it was our 
goal to address current challenges in amination 
chemistry through the use of these amphoteric 
building blocks. The catalytic synthesis of pri- 
mary amines from terminal olefins has been 
recognized as one of the top 10 challenges in 
catalysis (43). 2-Chloroalkylamines can easily be 
reduced to the corresponding amines (42), af- 
fording a practical solution to this challenge. 
Changing the reducing agent and solvent even 
enables access to the Markovnikov hydroamina- 
tion product (43), a process that probably pro- 
ceeds through in situ generation of an aziridine 
intermediate followed by reductive ring open- 
ing. Common nucleophiles, such as azide (46) 
and cyanide (47), led to a practical synthesis of 
the corresponding products, which are versatile 
building blocks for diamine and amino acid 
synthesis, respectively. The corresponding azir- 
idines (45) can also be easily accessed upon 
simple treatment with a base, providing a con- 
venient iron-based alternative to the rhodium 
method reported by Kiirti and Falck. Surpris- 
ing reactivity was observed with allyl magnesium 
bromide, as C-C bond formation occurred at 
the a position relative to the amino group, lead- 
ing to useful unprotected homoallylic amines 
(44). This reaction likely proceeds through initial 
HCl elimination to form an imine intermediate 
that can subsequently be attacked by the Grignard 
reagent. 
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A Conservation of stereoinformation with aliphatics 


B Loss of stereoinformation with styrenes 
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Fig. 4. Preliminary mechanistic experiments. (A) Conservation of stereoinformation with cyclodecene substrates indicating a syn addition mech- 
anism. (B) Loss of stereoinformation with B-Me styrene compounds showing a stepwise mechanism with this class of substrates. (C) Radical 
experiments supporting the intermediacy of a short-lived radical intermediate. (D) Preliminary Hammett study supporting a mechanism involving 
an electrophilic amination mechanism. o,, Hammett constant; Kx/Ky, ratio of the two rates. (E) Lack of backbone rearrangement supporting 


the absence of carbocationic intermediates. 


Preliminary studies were performed to sup- 
port our initial mechanistic hypothesis (Fig. 
1B). The use of cis- and trans-cyclodecene led 
to the isolation of the corresponding products 
(49 and 25) in good yields and with good over- 
all conservation of stereochemistry (Fig. 4A). 
This result suggests an efficient formal syn deliv- 
ery of the NH, and Cl groups. A similar experi- 
ment using both cis- and trans-fB-methyl (B-Me) 
styrene resulted in a completely different outcome 
(Fig. 4B). The stereoinformation was entirely 
lost in this case, and both starting materials led 
to the same stereoisomer of the major product 
after conversion to the aziridines through stereo- 
invertive ring closing (44). This divergent out- 
come between the two classes of substrates is 
consistent with the proposed model (Fig. 1B), 
wherein an amine-coordinated iron complex 
rapidly delivers the chloride from the same face 
with nonstabilized aliphatic alkenes as sub- 
strates, whereas rapid oxidation of the radical 
intermediate to a stable benzylic cation occurs 
in styrenes, concomitant with stereochemical 


randomization. 
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We next aimed to support experimentally 
the postulated formation of the radical in the 
aliphatic alkene reaction. Experiments using one 
of the fastest radical clocks to detect the inter- 
mediacy of short-lived radical species supported 
the formation of radical intermediates, because 
ring opening of the cyclopropane could be clearly 
observed (Fig. 4C, Eq. 1). This result, combined 
with the high stereoretention of the reaction with 
aliphatic alkenes (Fig. 4A) and the lack of cy- 
clization of another radical clock (Fig. 4C, Eq. 2), 
supports the formation of a short-lived carbon- 
centered radical intermediate. This conclusion was 
further supported by radical trapping experiments 
using TEMPO [(2,2,6,6-tetramethylpiperidin-1-yl)oxy1] 
and BHT (3,5-di-tert4-butylhydroxytoluene), which 
did not substantially influence the reactivity 
(Fig. 4C, Eq. 3). On the basis of those experiments, 
we believe that the rate constant of the intra- 
molecular chlorine atom transfer is very high, 
although it cannot exceed the known rate con- 
stant of the cyclopropyl radical clock (3 x 10" s"1) 
(45). A preliminary Hammett study showed a 
rate increase for electron-rich substrates, a result 
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consistent with a mechanism involving the at- 
tack of highly electrophilic aminating species 
onto the alkene (Fig. 4D). Finally, we performed 
a simple experiment aiming to trap a possible 
carbocationic intermediate (Fig. 4E) through a 
rapid cationic rearrangement. In contrast to pre- 
vious reports (15, 46), no rearrangement was 
observed under our reaction conditions, sup- 
porting the operation of a distinct mechanistic 
pathway. 

Collectively, these results are best explained 
by our initially proposed model and support 
the direct intramolecular trapping of a short-lived 
carbon-centered radical through intramolecular 
syn-chlorine atom transfer from an amine- 
coordinated iron(III)-Cl complex. 
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Synchrotron radiation from an 
accelerating light pulse 


M. Henstridge’, C. Pfeiffer’*, D. Wang’*, A. Boltasseva’*, V. M. Shalaev’*, 


A. Grbic’’?, R. Merlin”?* 


Synchrotron radiation—namely, electromagnetic radiation produced by charges moving 
in a curved path—is regularly generated at large-scale facilities where giga—electron 
volt electrons move along kilometer-long circular paths. We use a metasurface to 
bend light and demonstrate synchrotron radiation produced by a subpicosecond pulse, 
which moves along a circular arc of radius 100 micrometers inside a nonlinear crystal. 
The emitted radiation, in the terahertz frequency range, results from the nonlinear 
polarization induced by the pulse. The generation of synchrotron radiation from a pulse 
revolving about a circular trajectory holds promise for the development of on-chip 


terahertz sources. 


ynchrotron radiation (that is, the emission 

from a relativistic charge moving along a 

circular trajectory) was first observed in 

1947 (1). Until the 1960s, synchrotrons 

were used to accelerate charged particles 
exclusively for experiments in particle physics, 
and radiation losses were studied primarily be- 
cause they were an impediment to achieving 
high energies (2-4). Presently, large-scale syn- 
chrotrons that produce high-intensity x-rays are 
used in a wide range of scientific studies. Syn- 
chrotron radiation has also been produced at 
radio frequencies from accelerating polarization 
currents created by capacitor arrays (5) and is 
commonly observed in astrophysical phenomena 
such as radio galaxies and supernovae (6). 

Here we present the observation of synchro- 
tron radiation resulting from the acceleration 
of a light pulse (7-77). Our work distinguishes 
itself from previous studies involving accelerated 
beams in nonlinear media (12-/4) in that the 
emphasis is placed on the identification of 
features exclusively associated with the centrip- 
etal acceleration of the primary beam. A meta- 
surface (15-20) was used to guide a pulse of 
800-nm central wavelength and 100-fs dura- 
tion along a 100-um-scale circular arc inside a 
lithium tantalate (LiTaO;) crystal. As the pulse 
mixes with itself through the second-order sus- 
ceptibility of the crystal, the accelerating light 
pulse generates both second-harmonic and 
difference-frequency nonlinear polarizations. 
As for a charge moving under the influence of 
a centripetal force in vacuum, interference effects 
lead to a nonlinear polarization, which moves 
along a circular path and emits synchrotron 
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radiation, as if acted upon a fictitious force (27). 
We measure the emission from the difference- 
frequency polarization, which is in the terahertz 
range, over a scale of 100 um. 

In LiTaOs, the nonlinear polarization gener- 
ated by a 800-nm pulse propagates at approx- 
imately three times the phase velocity of light 
at terahertz frequencies, below those of the 
lowest-lying transverse optical (TO) phonons of 
A, and E symmetry (22). As a result, synchro- 
tron radiation at these frequencies interweaves 
strongly with Cherenkov radiation (23-26), and 
as such, its spectrum has features that are fun- 
damentally different from those of charges cir- 
culating at subluminal speeds. Because the 


polarization field defines the local dipole density, 
the general properties of the radiation produced 
by our pulses relate to those of emission resulting 
from the motion of a single dipole or, more sim- 
ply, from a charge q that moves at a constant 
speed v about a circular path. Assuming that the 
charge makes an infinite number of revolutions, 
the power emitted into the mth harmonic of the 
revolution frequency, ®g = v/R, is given by (26) 


uma, 
Pn = 
C2 


[2J "om (u) + 


(1- 2 /n?v?)| Jam (da (1) 


where R is the radius of the circle; Jo, and Jom 
are, respectively, the Bessel function of order 
2m and its derivative; c is the speed of light in 
vacuum; 7 is the index of refraction at the mth 
harmonic and uw = 2mvn/c. This expression is 
valid both for v < c/n and v > c/n. For light po- 
larized parallel to the optical axis of LiTaOs, 
n = 6.3 at frequencies considerably below that 
of the lowest-lying A;-type TO phonon, at 6.0 THz 
(22), whereas the group index at 800 nm is n, = 
2.2 (27). Figure 1 shows the calculated discrete 
power spectra for emission from a charge at 
both subluminal and superluminal speeds in 
a medium with constant n = 6.3. The radiated 
power increases with frequency when v > c/n, 
whereas for v < c/n, the emission spectrum 
exhibits a cutoff at a critical frequency wc = 
309 /2(1 — v?n? /c?)*/? beyond which the radi- 
ation emitted is negligible (this is more clearly 
seen on a linear scale) (28). In our experiments, 
the highest synchrotron frequency attainable 
is determined by the bandwidth of the pump 
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Fig. 1. Radiated power: Comparison between subluminal and superluminal speeds. Calculated 
power radiated by a charge moving in a circle of radius R = 50 um, at speeds below and above c/n, 
ina medium with constant n = 6.3 (note the logarithmic scale) is shown. Emission is at integer multiples 
of the fundamental frequency wo = v/r. At subluminal speeds, the emitted power drops rapidly for 
frequencies greater than the critical angular frequency wc. (Inset) Results for v = 3c/n and three different 
radii (linear scale). For speeds v >> c/n, the power emitted into harmonics behaves linearly with slope 
given by (q*v/c?)(1 — c*/v2n*)o. The curves and lines are guides for the eye. a.u., arbitrary units. 
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Fig. 2. Accelerated beam, metasurface, and 
experimental setup. (A) Two-dimensional plot 
showing the intensity of the incident and elasti- 
cally scattered field from the metasurface, 
located at x = 0. The reflected beam intensity is 
roughly five times smaller than that of the 
incident beam. (B) Scanning electron micro- 
scope image of a section of the nanoantenna 
array fabricated onto the LiTaO3 substrate. To 
facilitate the imaging of the accelerating beam, 
the leading edge of the metasurface was 
positioned =1 mm away from the edge of the 
substrate. The array was aligned to obtain an 
accelerating beam in the xz plane, in accordance 
with the 2D plot shown in (A). The pattern 
repeats periodically along the y axis; the width of 
the accelerating beam parallel to this axis is 
determined by the width of the incident beam. 
(C) Schematic of the orthogonal pump-probe 
setup. The output of a measurement set is an 
image sequence showing the time evolution of 
the time derivative of the pump-pulse intensity 
and the terahertz synchrotron radiation field. The 
dotted curve inside the crystal denotes the 
trajectory of the accelerating pump pulse. CCD, 
charge-coupled device. 


pulses. For speeds considerably greater than c/n, 
the radiated power increases substantially. For 
example, the power radiated at a given frequency 
for v = 3c/n is several orders of magnitude 
larger than that at a nearby frequency for v = 
0.95¢c/n. We emphasize the facts that these 
results assume a frequency-independent refrac- 
tive index and that the spectra consist of dis- 
crete lines only if the motion is strictly periodic; a 
source undergoing a few cycles or a fraction of a 
cycle emits instead a continuous spectrum. This 
applies to conventional synchrotron radiation 
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for which the source is a single charge, as well 
as to a nonlinear polarization moving along a 
circular path. 

Calculated spectra for an electron revolving 
in a medium with constant n = 6.3 and v = 3c/n 
for three different radii are shown in the inset 
of Fig. 1. The values for the electron velocity 
and light speed are similar to those in our ex- 
periments on LiTaO. The fact that the radia- 
tion involves a few discrete frequencies suggests 
that light-produced synchrotron terahertz radia- 
tion could be useful as a means to obtain on-chip 
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continuous-wave terahertz sources. Furthermore, 
synchrotron emission from a nonlinear acceler- 
ating polarization can serve as a new method for 
generating coherent light at any frequency and 
in any medium at which conventional phase- 
matching with the nonlinear polarization is 
poor, such as at frequencies immediately above 
the Reststrahlen band in crystals such as ZnTe 
or GaP, or at second-harmonic frequencies. With- 
in this context, we note a report of unusually 
phase-matched second-harmonic generation using 
Bessel beams (29). 
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We designed a plasmonic nanoantenna meta- 
surface (17, 18) to accelerate light of wavelength 
800 nm along a circular arc of radius of cur- 
vature equal to 100 um, inside the LiTaO, crystal. 
Unlike conventional methods for accelerating 
light, which rely on spatial light modulators (30), 
metasurfaces have the ability to bend light at 
arbitrarily large angles from the normal to a 
planar interface and thereby produce trajec- 
tories of very small radii inside a material (37). 
The nanoantennas scatter roughly 5% of the 
incident power into the accelerating beam, 
which is cross-polarized relative to the incident 
polarization. Approximately 50% of the incident 
beam power is transmitted unperturbed and 
~20% is reflected. To reduce the spatial overlap 
between the unperturbed and accelerating beams, 
the nanoantennas were arranged to produce an 
accelerating beam when illuminated at a 45° 
angle of incidence. The design process is de- 
scribed in detail in (37) and summarized in the 
supplementary materials (32). A two-dimensional 
(2D) plot showing the calculated incident and 
scattered intensities for continuous-wave illu- 
mination at 800 nm is shown in Fig. 2A. Calcu- 
lations of the accelerating pulse produced by 
the metasurface when illuminated with a pulse 
from an ultrafast laser are presented in (32). 

The 500-um-by-500-.m metasurface was fab- 
ricated onto a 1-mm-thick LiTaO, substrate by 
using electron-beam lithography and lift-off 
techniques. Prior to fabrication, all four of the 
1-mm-wide sides of the substrate were polished 
to optical quality to eliminate Rayleigh scatter- 
ing. Details are discussed in (32). A schematic 
describing the positioning of the metasurface 
and a scanning electron microscope image of 
the nanoantennas are shown in Fig. 2B. 

The accelerating pulse was generated by il- 
luminating the metasurface with a pulse of 
800-nm central wavelength and duration of 100 fs 
from a regeneratively amplified Ti:sapphire oscil- 
lator operating at the repetition rate of 250 kHz. 
We performed a spatially resolved pump-probe 
experiment in the differential transmission ge- 
ometry to detect the terahertz radiation gener- 
ated by the accelerating pulse. The experimental 
setup is shown in Fig. 2C. The probe pulse is po- 
larized parallel to the optical (g) axis while the 
electric field of the accelerating pump lies in the 
xz plane and rotates slightly as the pulse prop- 
agates. The component of the nonlinear polar- 
ization, Py; relevant to our prem is that 
along the optical axis Py..2 = x53) |Ep.2|°; here, 
Ep is the field of the pump, and 12), is the 
corresponding element of the second-order non- 
linear susceptibility. The probe beam directed to 
the sample was focused to a spot with a full 
width at half maximum (FWHM) of 10 um in 
the plane of the accelerating beam trajectory. 
The probe’s focusing lens was mounted onto a 
motorized translation stage, allowing for the 
translation of the focal spot throughout the 
acceleration plane. To calibrate the position of 
the probe, the accelerating and focused probe 
beams were first imaged together using a stan- 
dard imaging setup. The transmitted probe was 
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Fig. 3. Accelerating pump pulse. (A to C) Two-dimensional plots showing the calculated magnitude 


of the time derivative of the pump-pulse intensity, |Ep|* 


, and the intensity for continuous-wave 


excitation at 800 nm. To compare with the experimental data, results were numerically convolved 
with a Gaussian function with 10-um FWHM. (D) Image of the accelerating beam trajectory 
obtained by adding the series of experimental traces for |d|Ep|* /dt|. 


then directed to a balanced photodetector at 
which its average intensity was subtracted from 
that of the reference beam. The focal spot was 
translated throughout a 400-um-by-400-m 
area of the accelerating beam plane in steps of 
10 um. At each position, the arrival time of the 
probe pulse was delayed in steps of 53.4 fs, and 
the corresponding differential intensity trace 
was recorded. The output of a completed mea- 
surement is an image sequence showing the 
propagation of the time-derivatives of the 800-nm 
pump-pulse intensity and terahertz synchrotron 
field. We did not measure the power spectrum 
of the terahertz radiation. As noted earlier and 
as opposed to the discrete emission resulting 
from repeated rotations (Fig. 1), we expect it to 
be a continuum because the accelerating pulse 
moves just a fraction of one cycle. Further details 
concerning the experiment and the processing 
of the data are presented in the supplementary 
materials (32). 

Figure 3 displays calculated 2D plots of the 
accelerating pump pulse alone, at different po- 
sitions along the beam trajectory, as well as an 
experimental image of the accelerating beam 
trajectory obtained from the pump-probe mea- 
surements. The main results of this work are 
presented in Fig. 4. Panels A to D show plots 
of the measured time derivatives of the terahertz 
electric field and pump intensity for four dif- 
ferent arrival times of the probe. In all cases, 
the unperturbed incident pulse, which passes 
through the metasurface, was digitally removed. 
Consistent with results reported in (33), this 
pulse generates a negligible amount of terahertz 
radiation at its edges, which was also removed 
from the data. Panels E to H of Fig. 4 show the 
corresponding theoretical simulations. For com- 
parison purposes, results of calculations for the 
radiation emitted by a single dipole are displayed 
in panels I to L. 

The theoretical difference-frequency synchro- 
tron electric field was obtained by numerically 
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solving the following scalar, inhomogeneous 
wave equation for each terahertz frequency 
component 


ar PF oO 
(suet pat we) a 


1 OPyt 
~@ af 


Q “5 a (Qs1E P| ai (2) 


Here, Q is the terahertz frequency and f(t)|, 
denotes the Fourier transform of f(t) at Q. Es 
(a, 2, Q) and Pyyz are the zg component of, re- 
spectively, the synchrotron electric field and the 
nonlinear polarization; Ep is the electric field of 
the 800-nm accelerating pump pulse; and e(Q) 
is the far-infrared permittivity of LiTaO, for 
radiation polarized parallel to the optical axis 
(32). For simplicity, we assumed that the po- 
larization of the electric field is normal to the 
accelerating beam trajectory; that is, we ignored 
effects due to the rotation of the accelerating 
pump polarization. The theoretical plots in Fig. 4, 
E to H, were generated by taking the time de- 
rivatives of the solution to Eq. 2 and the calculated 
accelerating pulse intensity. The 2D matrix for 
each plot was then convolved with a Gaussian 
function of 10-um FWHM to account for the size 
of the probe’s focal spot. The complete image 
sequence showing the time evolution of the pump 
pulse and synchrotron field is presented in (32). 

The simulations reproduce most of the fea- 
tures observed in the experiments, and there 
is reasonably good quantitative agreement be- 
tween the two sets of results shown, respectively, 
in panels E to H and A to D of Fig. 4. Consistent 
with the optical properties of LiTaO3, the 800-nm 
pulse propagates at a speed approximately three 
times that for the terahertz synchrotron field. 
As mentioned earlier, the superluminal nature 
of the propagation leads to new features in the 
radiation pattern, which distinguish themselves 
from those of ordinary, subluminal synchrotron 
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Fig. 4. Synchrotron radiation from a superluminal accelerating pulse. (A to D) Two-dimensional 
plots showing results of the orthogonal pump-probe measurements. The signal proportional to the 


time-derivatives of the pump intensity |Ep|* and that of the terahertz field, Es, were isolated and 


plotted on separate scales. (E to H) Theoretical |d|Ep|* /de| and dEs/dt. The dashed white curve is the 
trajectory derived from calculations of the pump intensity. (I to L) Radiation emitted by a point 
dipole with speed 2.86 times faster than that of light (this value is the ratio between the zero- 
frequency refractive index of LiTaO3 and the group index at 800 nm). The dipole, indicated by the red 
dot, propagates first along a circular arc subtended by an angle of 3x/4 and then follows a linear 
path for t > 2.6 ps. The origin of time and the parameters of the dipole trajectory were chosen to 
provide a good qualitative comparison with the pulse propagation data; the dipole emission 
associated with the linear part of the motion simulates that of the pump pulse upon its diffraction 
at t> 2.94 ps. The pulse emission patterns at t = 1.07 closely resemble that of conventional 
Cherenkov radiation. The observation of two Cherenkov-related curved branches, prominently 
observed for t = 1.87 ps in all panels, as well as the cusp in the inner radiation branch at t = 2.94 and 
4.01 ps, are features characteristic of superluminal synchrotron radiation. 


radiation. Specifically, both the theoretical and 
measured terahertz fields show the presence of 
two (inner and outer) radiation branches as 
opposed to a single one (28). As the early time 
panels A and E show, these branches meet in 
a form that strongly resembles the character- 
istic shock wave of Cherenkov radiation. By the 
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time the pulse passes through the midpoint of 
the circular trajectory, the fields have devel- 
oped prominent curvatures in both branches, 
which are readily apparent for t = 1.87 ps. Such 
a distorted, curvilinear Cherenkov pattern is 
also evident in the single-dipole results. Another 
key feature of superluminal speeds is the for- 
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mation of a cusp in the inner radiation branch 
(34, 35), which is clearly observed in the cal- 
culations for the single dipole. Note that the 
cusp is well developed by the time the dipole 
makes one-half of a revolution. The 800-nm 
pulse in the experiment completes between 
one-quarter and one-half of a revolution. Con- 
sistent with the single-dipole data, the motion 
of our pulses produces a small cusp in the inner 
radiation branch that can be seen in Fig. 4 at ¢ = 
2.94 ps near (a, 2) = (175 um, 75 um) and at ¢t = 
4.01 ps near (a, 2) = (200 um, 100 um). 
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GAS SEPARATION 


Ethane/ethylene separation in a 
metal-organic framework with 


iron-peroxo sites 


Libo Li’»**, Rui-Biao Lin?*, Rajamani Krishna?, Hao Li*, Shengchang Xiang“, 
Hui Ww’, Jinping Li’®+, Wei Zhou*+, Banglin Chen”+ 


The separation of ethane from its corresponding ethylene is an important, challenging, 
and energy-intensive process in the chemical industry. Here we report a microporous 
metal-organic framework, iron(IIl) peroxide 2,5-dioxido-1,4-benzenedicarboxylate 
[Fe2(O2)(dobdc) (dobde™ : 2,5-dioxido-1,4-benzenedicarboxylate)], with iron (Fe)—peroxo sites 
for the preferential binding of ethane over ethylene and thus highly selective separation of 
C2He/C2H4. Neutron powder diffraction studies and theoretical calculations demonstrate the 
key role of Fe-peroxo sites for the recognition of ethane. The high performance of Fe2(O2) 
(dobdc) for the ethane/ethylene separation has been validated by gas sorption isotherms, ideal 
adsorbed solution theory calculations, and simulated and experimental breakthrough curves. 
Through a fixed-bed column packed with this porous material, polymer-grade ethylene 
(99.99% pure) can be straightforwardly produced from ethane/ethylene mixtures during 
the first adsorption cycle, demonstrating the potential of Fe2(O2)(dobdc) for this important 
industrial separation with a low energy cost under ambient conditions. 


thylene (C2H,) is the largest feedstock in 
petrochemical industries, with a global pro- 
duction capacity of more than 170 million 
tons in 2016. It is usually produced by steam 
cracking or thermal decomposition of eth- 
ane (C,Hg), in which a certain amount of C,H, 
residue coexists in the product and needs to be 
removed to produce polymer-grade (=99.95% 
pure) CH, as the starting chemical for many 
other products, particularly the widely utilized 
polyethylene. The well-established industrial sepa- 
ration technology of the cryogenic high-pressure 
distillation process is one of the most energy- 
intensive processes in the chemical industry, 
requiring large distillation columns with 120 to 
180 trays and high reflux ratios because of the 
similar sizes and volatilities of C,H, and C2H¢ 
C/, 2). Realization of cost- and energy-efficient 
C.H,/C2H¢ separation to obtain polymer-grade 
C,H, is highly desired and has been recently 
highlighted as one of the most important in- 
dustrial separation tasks for future energy- 
efficient separation processes (3-5). 
Adsorbent-based gas separation, through pres- 
sure swing adsorption (PSA), temperature swing 
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adsorption, or membranes, is a promising tech- 
nology to replace the traditional cryogenic dis- 
tillation and thus to fulfill the energy-efficient 
separation economy. Some adsorbents, such 
as y-Al.Oz (6), zeolite (7, 8), and metal-organic 
frameworks (MOFs) (9, 10), have been developed 
for C2H,/C.H¢ adsorptive separation. These porous 
materials take up larger amounts of C,H, than 
of C.H¢, mainly because of the stronger inter- 
actions of the immobilized metal sites, such as 
Ag(I) and Fe(II), on the pore surfaces with un- 
saturated C,H, molecules (9, 11). Although these 
kinds of adsorbents exhibit excellent adsorption 


152A 


separation performance toward C,H,/CjH, mix- 
tures, with the selectivity up to 48.7 (12), pro- 
duction of high-grade C,H, is still quite energy 
intensive. This is because C,H,, as the preferen- 
tially adsorbed gas, needs to be further desorbed 
to get the C,H, product. To remove the un- 
adsorbed and contaminated C.H,g, at least four 
adsorption-desorption cycles through inert gas 
or a vacuum pump are necessary to achieve the 
purity limit required (299.95%) for the C,H, polym- 
erization reactor (13). 

If C,Hg is preferentially adsorbed, the desired 
C,H, product can be directly recovered in the 
adsorption cycle. Compared with C,H,-selective 
adsorbents, this approach can save approximate- 
ly 40% of energy consumption (0.4 to 0.6 GJ/ton 
of ethylene) (14, 15) on PSA technology for the 
CjH,/C2H¢ separation. Although porous mate- 
rials have been well established for gas separa- 
tion and purification (16-22), those exhibiting 
the preferred C,H, adsorption over C,H, are 
scarce. To date, only a few porous materials for 
selective C.H¢/C.H, separation have been re- 
ported (2, 13, 23, 24), with quite low separation 
selectivity and productivity. 

To target MOFs with the preferential binding 
of C,H, over C2H,, it is necessary to immobilize 
some specific sites for the stronger interactions 
with C.H¢. Inspired by natural metalloenzymes 
and synthetic compounds for alkane C-H activa- 
tion in which M-peroxo, M-hydroperoxo, and M- 
oxo [M = Cu(II), Co(II), and Fe (III/IV)] are active 
catalytic intermediates (25-27), we hypothesized 
that similar functional sites within MOFs might 
have stronger binding with alkanes than alkenes 
and thus could be utilized for the selective sepa- 
ration of CyH¢/C2H,. In this regard, Fe.(O.2)(dobde), 
developed by Bloch et al. and containing iron(II)- 
peroxo sites on the pore surfaces, might be of 
special interest (28, 29). We thus synthesized 
the Fe.(O2)(dobdc), studied its binding for C.H., 


Cc 


Ethane binding 


Fig. 1. Structures determined from NPD studies. Shown are structures of (A) Fe2(dobdc), 

(B) Fes(O2)(dobdc), and (C) Fe2(O2)(dobdc)>C2De at 7 K. Note the change from the open Fe(II) 
site to the Fe(Ill)-peroxo site for the preferential binding of ethane. Fe, green; C, dark gray; O, pink; 
O22”, red; H or D, white; C in C2Dg, blue. 
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and examined the separation performance for 
C,H¢/C.H, mixtures. We found that Fe.(O2)(dobdc) 
exhibits preferential binding of C,H, over C,H. 
Fe,(O,.)(dobde) not only takes up moderately 
high amounts of C,H, but also displays the 
highest C.H¢/C2H, separation selectivities in 
the wide pressure range among the examined 
porous materials, demonstrating it as the best 
material reported to date for this important gas 
separation to produce polymer-grade ethylene 
(99.99% pure). 

Fe.(O.)(dobdc) was prepared according to the 
previously reported procedure with a slight mod- 
ification (28). Both Fe.(dobdc) and Fe,(O.)(dobdc) 
are air sensitive and need to be handled and 
stored in a dry box under an N» atmosphere. As 
expected, Fe.(O.)(dobdc) maintains the frame- 
work structure of Fe.(dobdc) (Fig. 1, A and B, 
and fig. SIA), with a Brunauer-Emmett-Teller 
surface area of 1073 m?/g (fig. SIB). 

The C,H, binding affinity in Fe.(O.)(dobdc) 
was first investigated by single-component sorp- 
tion isotherms at a temperature of 298 K and 
pressures up to 1 bar, as shown in Fig. 2A. The 
C.Hg adsorption capacity on Fe2(O2)(dobdc) is 
much higher than that of C.H,, implying the 
distinct binding affinity of Fe.(O.)(dobdc) for 
CjHg. At 1 bar, the uptake amount of C,H, in 


Fe.(O»)(dobdc) is 74.3 cm?/g, corresponding to 
~1.1 CoH per Fe2(O2)(dobdc) formula. Unlike 
the pristine Fe,(dobdc), which takes up more 
C,H, than C,H, because of the Fe(II) open sites, 
Fe,(O.)(dobdc) adsorbs a larger amount of 
CoH, than of C.H4. Therefore, we successfully 
realized the “reversed C,H,/C.H, adsorption” 
in Fe.(O.)(dobdc) (fig. S2). The adsorption heats 
(Qst) Of CoHg and CyH, on Fes(O2)(dobdc) were 
calculated by using the virial equation (fig. S3). 
The C,H, adsorption heat of Fe.(O.)(dobdc) was 
calculated to be 66.8 kJ/mol at zero coverage, a 
much higher value than those reported for other 
MOFs (2), indicating the strong interaction be- 
tween Fe.(O.)(dobdc) and C,H, molecules. All of 
the isotherms are completely reversible and ex- 
hibit no hysteresis. Further adsorption cycling 
tests at 298 K (fig. S4) indicated no loss of Cy 
uptake capacity over 20 adsorption-desorption 
cycles. 

To structurally elucidate how C,H, and C,H, 
are adsorbed in this MOF, high-resolution neu- 
tron powder diffraction (NPD) measurements 
were carried out on C,D¢-loaded and C,D,-loaded 
samples of Fe.(O2)(dobdc) at 7 K (see supple- 
mentary materials and fig. S5). As shown in Fig. 
1C, C,D¢ molecules exhibit preferential binding 
with the peroxo sites through C-D---O hydrogen 


bonds (D---O, ~2.17 to 2.22 A). The D---O distance 
is much shorter than the sum of van der Waals 
radii of oxygen (1.52 A) and hydrogen (1.20 A) 
atoms, indicating a relatively strong interaction, 
which is consistent with the high C,H, adsorp- 
tion heat found in Fe.(O2)(dobdc). In addition, 
we noticed that, sterically, the nonplanar C.D, 
molecule happens to match better to the uneven 
pore surface in Fe,(O,)(dobdc) than the planar 
C.D, molecule (fig. S6), resulting in stronger hy- 
drogen bonds with the Fe-peroxo active site and 
stronger van der Waals interactions with the lig- 
and surface. To further understand the mecha- 
nism of the selective C.H¢/C 2H, adsorption in 
Fe,(O.)(dobdc), we conducted detailed first- 
principles dispersion-corrected density function- 
al theory calculations (see supplementary materials 
and table S1). The optimized C,H, binding config- 
uration on the Fe-peroxo site agrees reasonably 
well with the C,D,-loaded structures determined 
from the NPD data, indicating that the reversed 
C,H,/C2H, adsorption selectivity originates from 
the peroxo active sites and the electronegative 
surface oxygen distribution in Fe.(O.)(dobdc). 
Similar preferential binding of C.Hg over C2H, 
has also been experimentally found in another 
oxidized MOF, Cr-BTC(O.) (where BTC is 1,3,5- 
benzenetricarboxylate) (figs. S7 and S8) (30). 
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Fig. 2. C3He and C2H, adsorption isotherms of Fe2(O2)(dobdc), IAST 
calculations, and separation potential simulations on C2H¢-selective 
MOFs. (A) Adsorption (solid) and desorption (open) isotherms of CaHe 
(red circles) and CoH, (blue circles) in Fe2(O2)(dobdc) at 298 K. (B and 
C) Comparison of the IAST selectivities of Fe2(O2)(dobdc) with those of 
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previously reported best-performing materials for CoHe/C2H, (50/50 and 
10/90) mixtures. (D) Predicted productivity of 99.95% pure C2H, from 
CoH¢/C2H, (50/50 and 10/90) mixtures in fixed-bed adsorbers at 298 K. 
(E and F) Separation potential of Fe2(O2)(dobdc) for CaHe/C2H, [50/50 (E) 
and 10/90 (F)] mixtures versus those of best-performing MOFs. 
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Ideal adsorbed solution theory (IAST) calcu- 
lations were performed to estimate the adsorp- 
tion selectivities of C,H¢/C.H, (50/50 and 10/90) 
for Fe.(O,)(dobdc) and other C,H,-selective mate- 
rials (Fig. 2B). The fitting details are provided in 
the supplementary materials (figs. S9 to S17 and 
tables S2 to S11). Compared with other top- 
performing MOFs [MAF-49, IRMOF-8, ZIF-8, 
ZIF-7, PCN-250, Ni(bdc)(ted)o,,, UTSA-33a, and 
UTSA-35a], Fe(O2)(dobdc) exhibits a new bench- 
mark for C,H¢/C,H, (50/50) adsorption selectivity 
(4.4) at 1 bar and 298 K, greater than the selec- 
tivity of the previously reported best-performing 
MOF, MAF-49 (2.7) (2). This value is also higher 
than the highest value (2.9) among 30,000 all- 
silica zeolite structures that were investigated by 
Kim e¢ al. through computational screening (37). 
For a C,H¢/C.H, (10/90) mixture, under the same 
conditions, Fes(O2)(dobdc) also exhibits the highest 
adsorption selectivity among these MOFs (Fig. 2C). 

Next, transient breakthrough simulations were 
conducted to validate the feasibility of using 
Fe,(O.)(dobdc) in a fixed bed for separation of 
C,H,/C.H, mixtures (fig. $18). Two C,.H¢/C.H, 
mixtures (50/50 and 10/90) were used as feeds 
to mimic the industrial process conditions. The 
simulated breakthrough curves show that C.H¢/ 
C,H, (50/50) mixtures were completely separated 
by Fe2(O2)(dobdc), whereby C,H, breakthrough 
occurred first within seconds to yield the polymer- 
grade gas and then C,H, passed through the fixed 
bed after a certain time (th:eax). To evaluate the 
CyH¢/C2H, separation ability of these MOFs, 
the separation potential AQ was calculated to 
quantify the mixture separations in fixed-bed 
adsorbers (table S12). Attributed to the record-high 
C.H6/C2H, selectivity and relatively high C,H, up- 
take, the amount of 99.95% pure C,H, recovered 
by Fe2(O2)(dobdc) reached up to 2172 mmol/liter 
(CyH¢/C2H,4, 50/50) and 6855 mmol/liter (C2H¢/ 
C2H,, 10/90) (Fig. 2D), values which are almost 
two times higher than those for the other bench- 
mark materials. Fe.(O.)(dobdc) has the highest 
separation potential for recovering the pure C,H, 
from (50/50) C2H6/C2H, mixtures during the ad- 
sorption process (Fig. 2E). Even when the con- 
centration of C.H¢ decreases to 10% (Fig. 2F), 
Fe,(O.)(dobdc) maintains the highest separa- 
tion potential (table S13), which makes it the 
most promising material for the separation of 
C.H¢ from C2H¢/C2H, mixtures. 

These excellent breakthrough results from 
simulation encouraged us to further evaluate 
the separation performance of Fe,(O,)(dobdc) 
in the actual separation process. Several break- 
through experiments were performed on an 
in-house-constructed apparatus, which was 
described in our previous work (32). The break- 
through experiments were performed on several 
selected MOFs, including Fe.(O,)(dobdc), with 
CoH¢/C2H, (50/50) mixtures flowed over a packed 
bed at a total flow rate of 5 ml/min at 298 K 
(fig. S19 and table S14). For Fe.(O.)(dobdc), a 
clean and sharp separation of C.H¢/C.H, was 
observed (Fig. 3A). C,H, was first to elute through 
the bed, before it was contaminated with un- 
detectable amounts of C,Hg, resulting in a high 
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Fig. 3. Breakthrough experiments. Experimental column breakthrough curves for (A) a CoHe/C2H4 
(50/50) mixture, (B) a cycling test of CoHe/C2H, (50/50) mixtures, (C) CaHe/C2H, (10/90) 
mixtures, and (D) CoHe/C2H4/C2H2/CH4/He2 (10/87/1/1/1) mixtures in an absorber bed packed 


with Fes(O2)(dobdc) at 298 K and 1.01 bar. 


concentration of C,H, feed that was >99.99% 
pure (the detection limit of the instrument is 
0.01%). After some period, the adsorbent got 
saturated, C,H, broke through, and then the out- 
let gas stream quickly reached equimolar con- 
centrations. To make the systematic comparison 
for the C,H, separation performance in the se- 
lected MOFs, C,H, purity and productivity were 
calculated from their breakthrough curves (table 
$15). For Fe.(O.)(dobdc), 0.79 mmol/g of CoH, 
with =99.99% purity can be recovered from the 
CjH,/C2H¢ (50/50) mixture in a single break- 
through operation; this value is nearly three 
times that for the benchmark material MAF-49 
(0.28 mmol/g). In addition, the cycle and regen- 
eration capabilities of Fe.(O2)(dobdc) were fur- 
ther studied by breakthrough cycle experiments 
(Fig. 3B), with no noticeable decrease in the 
mean residence times for both C.H, and C2H,4 
within five continuous cycles under ambient 
conditions. Moreover, Fe2(O2)(dobdc) material 
retained its stability after the breakthrough 
cycling test (fig. S20). 

In the real production of high-purity C,H,, 
the C,H, concentration in C,H,/C.H, mixtures 
produced by naphtha cracking is about 6 to 10%, 
and the feed gases are also contaminated by low 
levels of impurities such as CH,, Hy, and C,H, 
(33). Therefore, breakthrough experiments on 
CyH,/C2H, (10/90) mixtures and C,H./CjH,/ 
CH4/H2/C2H» (10/87/1/1/1) mixtures were also 
performed for Fe,(O,)(dobdc). As shown in Fig. 
3, Cand D, highly efficient separations for both 
mixtures were realized, which further demon- 


strates that Fe.(O,.)(dobdc) can be used to purify 
C,H, with low concentrations of C,H, even in 
the presence of CH4, Hz, and C,H» impurities. 

In summary, we discovered that a distinctive 
MOF with Fe-peroxo sites can induce stronger 
interactions with C,H, than with C,H,, leading 
to the unusual reversed C2H¢/C2H, adsorp- 
tion. The fundamental binding mechanism of 
Fe2(O2)(dobdc) for the recognition of C2H¢ has 
been demonstrated through neutron diffraction 
studies and theoretical calculations, indicating 
the important role of the Fe-peroxo sites for the 
preferential interactions with C.Hg.. This mate- 
rial can readily produce high-purity C,H, (=99.99% 
pure) from C,H,/C2H¢ mixtures during the first 
breakthrough cycle with moderately high pro- 
ductivity and a low energy cost. The strategy we 
developed in this work may be broadly appli- 
cable, which will facilitate extensive research 
on the immobilization of different sites into 
porous MOFs for stronger interactions with 
C,H, than with C,H,, thus targeting some prac- 
tically useful porous materials with low material 
costs and high productivity for the practical in- 
dustrial realization of this very challenging and 
important separation. 
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QUANTUM OPTICS 


A room-temperature single-photon 
source based on strongly interacting 
Rydberg atoms 


Fabian Ripka, Harald Kiibler, Robert Low, Tilman Pfau* 


Tailored quantum states of light can be created via a transfer of collective quantum states of 
matter to light modes. Such collective quantum states emerge in interacting many-body 
systems if thermal fluctuations are overcome by sufficient interaction strengths. Therefore, 
ultracold temperatures or strong confinement are typically required. We show that the 
exaggerated interactions between Rydberg atoms allow for collective quantum states even 
above room temperature. The emerging Rydberg interactions lead both to suppression of 
multiple Rydberg state excitations and destructive interference due to polariton dephasing. 
We experimentally implemented a four-wave mixing scheme to demonstrate an on-demand 
single-photon source. The combination of glass cell technology, identical atoms, and operation 


around room temperature promises scalability and integrability. This approach has the 
potential for various applications in quantum information processing and communication. 


ingle-photon emitters are of interest for 
manifold applications in quantum compu- 
tation, simulation, sensing, and especial- 
ly in quantum secure communication. In 
particular, the latter will demand efficient 
quantum repeaters (7) that require efficient single- 
photon creation and storage schemes, ideally 
at the same platform. Room-temperature alkali 
gases can perfectly serve as such storage media, 
and second-long storage times have already 
been demonstrated for weak coherent states 


Fig. 1. Experimental setup. (A) Photograph 
of the wedge-shaped microcell. The outer 
dimensions are 25 mm x 50 mm. The 
glass windows have a thickness of 1.21 + 
0.01 mm, matching the high—numeric 
aperture aspheric lenses (focusing and 
collimation), so that their diffraction 
limits are reached. The inner distance 

of the glass windows varies from 
touching each other to about 100 pm. 
The thicknesses are determined via 
residual-finesse resonances. In the 
region of 400 nm to few um, interference 
effects can be observed (so-called 
Newton's rings). (B) Schematic of the 
setup. (C) The excitation volume 

inside the vapor cell. The excitation 

of the rubidium atoms is transversally 
limited to the diameter of the 

795-nm beam; 475- and 480-nm 

beams are much larger; all optical 
beams are copropagating (32). 
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(2). However, the generation of single photons 
with stable wavelength and adapted bandwidth 
is still a challenge. 

The first observation of antibunched photon 
counting statistics from single-atom fluorescence 
dates back to 40 years ago (3). Today, very ef- 
ficient on-demand solid-state sources based on 
quantum dots (4), color centers (5), and single 
molecules (6) are available. Although in principle 
most of these systems are working at room tem- 
perature as well (7-9), they do require cryogenic 


focusing lens 
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temperatures for optimal performance. Because 
they are solid-state embedded, they suffer from 
interactions with phonons, spin noise, strain, and 
drifting electric fields. These result in large var- 
iations in frequencies, spectral wandering, and 
additional phase noise causing spectral diffusion, 
which is a fundamental limitation for scalability. 

In contrast, atoms (3) and ions (10) inherent- 
ly produce spectrally indistinguishable single 
photons. Here, the highest fidelities have been 
achieved with ultracold atoms inside high-finesse 
cavities (17). Small photonic networks have been 
realized with them (72). With room-temperature 
gases, so far, heralded single photons with sub- 
Doppler linewidth can be created (73). There, two 
photons are generated in a probabilistic process; 
one of them then gives the information on the 
existence of the other one. However, as with para- 
metric down-conversion (74), they undergo a spon- 
taneous generation process, and this requires a 
triggered memory for temporal synchronization 
of the created photons. 

A rather new approach makes use of strongly 
interacting Rydberg atoms, which suppress mul- 
tiple excitations within a certain radius (15). Re- 
lated to this, Rydberg interactions can also lead 
to dephasing between Rydberg polaritons (16, 17). 
These interaction mechanisms can be converted 
into an effective optical nonlinearity, even on 
the single-photon level (78). On the basis of the 
Rydberg blockade effect in ultracold samples, re- 
searchers have demonstrated photon antibunching 
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(19, 20) and even higher-order correlated light 
states (21). 

However, Rydberg-excited atoms can be coher- 
ently excited and optically probed not only at 
ultralow temperatures but also in thermal vapors 
(22). Nanosecond-pulsed and intense excitation 
fields at GHz Rabi coupling strengths allow for 
coherent dynamics faster than 1 ns per Rabi cycle 
(23). On this time scale, thermal atoms move less 
than the optical wavelength and can be assumed 
to be nearly frozen. As soon as they are excited, 
the collective excitation can be retrieved within 
1.2 ns, before dephasing due to spatial inhomo- 
geneities and the Doppler effect set in (24). For 
strong Rydberg interaction effects to be observ- 
able, the atom-atom interaction strength must 
be larger than the excitation bandwidth. The 
equivalent of 3 GHz of van der Waals-type 
Rydberg interactions can be achieved in a de- 
phasing regime where the excitation volume 
is larger than the interaction distance (25). 

Blockade of Rydberg excitations occurs at 
distances shorter than the blockade radius 7, = 
(Co/AQee)”°, where Cg is the van der Waals co- 
efficient, # is the reduced Planck constant, and 
Qs is the effective two-photon coupling strength 
(26). If we assume that the addressed Rydberg 
state is 40S,/. and that Qe = 400 MHz, then (27) 
Cs = 2nh x 806.3 MHz um® and the blockade 
radius results in rg = 1.1 + 0.1 um. For multiple 
excitations in an atomic ensemble to be sup- 
pressed by Rydberg blockade, the size of the 
ensemble must be smaller than that radius. 
Rubidium atoms can be coherently excited to 
Rydberg states in vapor cells of such a size, 
without being limited by atom-wall interactions 
(28). Therefore, it has been predicted that a four- 
wave mixing experiment in a microscopic cell 
will result in a suppression of multiple excita- 
tions and hence to an emission of single photons 
(29). Note that even when multiple Rydberg ex- 
citations cannot be prevented, the superposition 
of the shifted excitations leads to destructive 
interference in the detection mode (J6). It is 
also important to note that the size of such a 
small ensemble is still larger than the optical 
wavelength. This guarantees a directed emis- 
sion pattern during the four-wave mixing pro- 
cess (30). Besides, the emitted photon reflects 
the shapes of the excitation pulses and is not 
created in a spontaneous emission process. Fur- 
thermore, the emitted photons do not undergo 
any jitter in either the center frequency or the 
bandwidth. 

To truncate the Rydberg-excited ensembles to 
um? volumes, our setup focuses the 795-nm ex- 
citation beam to a waist with wo = 145 + 0.05 um 
Gaussian 1/e” diameter (Fig. 1C). The vapor cell is 
designed in a wedge-shaped geometry and provides 
a distance range from 0 to several tens of mi- 
crometers (Fig. 1, A and B). Thus, we can choose 
the degree of longitudinal confinement of the 
atomic ensemble. The cell is filled with rubidium 
at natural abundance and the experiment is done 
using the ®°Rb isotope. The vapor pressure is 
set by a temperature of 140°C, which corresponds 
to asteady-state density of approximately 30 atoms 
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Fig. 2. Experiment scheme. (A) Excitation level 
scheme. The excitation path is clockwise 

starting from 5P1/2 to 5P3,2 via 40S;/2. (B) Pulse 
sequence. The desorption pulse (gray) leads to 

a drastic increase of the optical depth within 

5 ns (gray dots; error bars denote SD). The optical 
thickness is determined via statistical measure- 
ments at the single-photon level. Magenta and 
blue, excitation pulses; cyan, deexcitation pulse. 
Desorption pulse and deexcitation pulse are 
plotted with an offset relative to the power axis 
(left). (C) Typical signal shape retrieved from a cell 
length of 1.14 um. The bin width is 0.425 ns. 
Nonclassical emission is observed in an early time 
interval of the signal, marked in gray (32). 


per j1m? in the hyperfine ground state F = 3. Yet 
this is not sufficient for an efficient single-photon 
generation. However, because a large number 
of atoms are attached to the surfaces of the 
glass windows, we desorb a fraction of them via 
light-induced atomic desorption (37). A 2.5-ns 
pulse at 480 nm raises the number of atoms to 
more than 1000 per pm? within 5 ns (Fig. 2B). 
The Rydberg-excited volume then contains about 
2000 atoms. In the following few nanoseconds, 
the optical thickness decreases again as they 
hit the opposite surface. 

The photons at 780 nm are generated in a 
pulsed four-wave mixing cycle about 5 ns after 
the pulsed desorption (Fig. 2, A and B). The 
durations of the excitation pulses are 2.5 ns each. 
In the limit of adiabatic elimination of the in- 
termediate 5P 1). state, the Rabi frequency of 
the coupling between the ground state and the 
Rydberg state is Qer¢/2a = 0.41 + 0.16 GHz. 
The Rabi frequency of the transition from the 
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Rydberg state to the excited state 5P 3/5 is Q4go/2n = 
1.15 + 0.09 GHz. The photons at 780 nm are 
emitted into the same spatial mode as the 795-nm 
beam. They are collected by an aspheric high- 
numeric aperture lens behind the cell. For spatial 
and spectral filtering, the emission is coupled 
into a single-mode fiber and frequency-filtered 
by bandpass filters and a temperature-stabilized 
etalon with a bandwidth of 1.7 GHz. Afterward, 
the photons are detected in a Hanbury Brown 
and Twiss-type setup. The excitation pulses are 
recorded in order to enable a post-selection of 
events with respect to intensities and timing 
jitters (32). 

Figure 2C shows a histogram of photoelectric 
detection events. The signal is mainly composed 
of two kinds of origins: (i) early photons that are 
coherently generated in the four-wave mixing 
process with a decay time of around 1 ns, and 
(ii) partly incoherently generated photons that 
take over at larger delays after the excitation 
pulses and are mainly originating from colli- 
sions of excited atoms with the glass windows. 
Both processes are much faster than the natu- 
ral lifetime of the excited atoms. These two kinds 
of photons differ not only in their temporal ap- 
pearance but also in their spatial emission pat- 
tern. The reason is that the four-wave mixing 
photons emit into the excitation mode, whereas 
the background photons are assumed to emit in 
the full solid angle. 

In Fig. 3A, a normalized second-order inten- 
sity correlation function g(a) is shown, where 
the discrete delay is given in multiples of the 
repetition time (20 ms). The detection events 
are limited to a time window of 0 to 1.7 ns (gray 
area in Fig. 2C). All measurements from cell 
thicknesses 0.94 to 1.14 um are concatenated. 
At zero delay, we observe clear antibunching 
with g(t = 0) = 0.21"! where the error is the 
statistical uncertainty given by the error prop- 
agation of +1 standard deviation of the corre- 
lation fluctuations at t = 0. The four-wave mixing 
should give g™ = 1, so this constitutes clear evi- 
dence for strong Rydberg interactions that lead 
to excitation blockade and polariton dephasing. 
The detection probability in the measurement 
shown in Fig. 3A is on average 0.60%. Account- 
ing for all attenuating elements between gener- 
ation (behind the first lens) and detection of the 
photons, such as the coupling into a single-mode 
fiber, imperfect spectral filtering, and finite de- 
tection efficiencies of the single-photon counters, 
we obtain a mean generation efficiency (bright- 
ness) of € = 4.0%. 

The effect of the excitation volume can be seen 
in Fig. 3B. Here, the zero-delay photon-pair cor- 
relation is depicted as a function of the cell 
length L. The blue data points show pair corre- 
lations in the time window 0 to 1.7 ns; the red 
data points show the time span of 1.7 to 10 ns as 
a reference. When the cell length is below a char- 
acteristic length Zp = 1.16 + 0.01 um, Rydberg- 
Rydberg interaction will prevent the emission of 
more than one photon into the detection mode. 
This value Lp is related to but not equivalent 
to the blockade radius. As a comparison to the 
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Fig. 3. Normalized second-order photon correlation functions. (A) Normalized second-order 
intensity correlation function g™(z) as a function of coincidence delay time in multiples of the cycle 


repetition time (20 ms); time window, O to 1.7 ns; c 


ell thickness L < Lo; g(t = 0) = 0.21*2. 


(B) Dependence on the cell thickness in two time windows: O to 1.7 ns (blue), and 1.7 to 10 ns (red) 
as a reference. The blue dashed line is a guide to the eye based on a generic model g(0) = (1 = gp.) 
exp[—(Lo/L)*] + 8 og (19), which is related to the hard-sphere character of the blockade. The 
characteristic length is Lo = 1.16 um. (©) Dependence on the upper limit of the time window, for cell 
thicknesses L < Lo (blue) and L > Lo (red) as a reference. The blue dashed line is a guide to the eye and 
is described by a generic model similar to that of Fig. 3B. Error bars in the y direction are obtained by 


error propagation of +1 SD due to statistical fluctua 
x-positions of the cell setting the individual data poi 


strong interactions, we also investigated the 
3281/2 Rydberg state with rg = 0.85 + 0.13 um. 
We obtained Poissonian light statistics for all 
cell lengths around 1 um and above. 

The evolution of the imprint of the Rydberg 
interactions with time can be seen in Fig. 3C. 
It shows the photon-pair correlation versus the 
upper limit of the correlation time window that 
has a constant duration of 1.7 ns. At cell lengths 
smaller than Lo (blue), GAC = 0) reveals anti- 


tions; error bars in the x direction mark the span of 
nts. 


lasts about 1.9 ns, after which the imprint of the 
antibunching vanishes. As a comparison with 
negligible Rydberg interaction, the photon-pair 
correlation at larger cell lengths L > Lo is shown 
in red. 

We have shown that strong Rydberg inter- 
actions in a hot atomic vapor cell lead to the 
generation of single photons. This has two con- 
sequences: (i) Strong atomic interaction effects 
do not need ultracold temperatures to be observ- 


bunching again. The coherent many-body state 
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able in the laboratory, and (ii) a single-photon 


2018 


emitter can be realized with promising features 
for future applications. Further experimental 
work will be needed to determine the indis- 
tinguishability of the generated photons, apply 
optical integration technologies, and combine 
this source with photon memories based on 
atomic vapors. 
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SOLAR CELLS 


Methylammonium-free, 
high-performance, and stable perovskite 
solar cells on a planar architecture 


Silver-Hamill Turren-Cruz!”**, Anders Hagfeldt?*, Michael Saliba’* 


Currently, perovskite solar cells (PSCs) with high performances greater than 20% contain 
bromine (Br), causing a suboptimal bandgap, and the thermally unstable methylammonium 
(MA) molecule. Avoiding Br and especially MA can therefore result in more optimal 
bandgaps and stable perovskites. We show that inorganic cation tuning, using rubidium and 
cesium, enables highly crystalline formamidinium-based perovskites without Br or MA. 
On a conventional, planar device architecture, using polymeric interlayers at the electron- 
and hole-transporting interface, we demonstrate an efficiency of 20.35% (stabilized), 

one of the highest for MA-free perovskites, with a drastically improved stability reached 
without the stabilizing influence of mesoporous interlayers. The perovskite is not heated 
beyond 100°C. Going MA-free is a new direction for perovskites that are inherently 

stable and compatible with tandems or flexible substrates, which are the main routes 


commercializing PSCs. 


erovskites with an ABX; structure [A = 
cesium (Cs), methylammonium (MA), for- 
mamidinium (FA); B = lead (Pb), tin (Sn); 
= chlorine (Cl), bromine (Br) , iodine (D] 
have skyrocketed in recent years, with 
power conversion efficiencies (PCEs) now at 
23.3%, which is close to established technol- 
ogies such as gallium arsenide (GaAs), cadmium 
telluride (CdTe), and silicon (Si) (J). Currently, 
almost all high-performance perovskite solar 
cells (PSCs) with efficiencies >20%, including 
all reported world records, contain unstable 
MA (2-6). 
One important trend to achieve PCEs >20% 
has been the usage of more complex perovskite 


compositions, ranging from double-cation (MAFA 
or CsFA) (7-9) and triple-cation (CSMAFA) (6) to 
Rb-modified perovskites (5, 10-12). FA is used as 
the majority cation in almost all current high- 
efficiency PSCs because FA, compared with MA, 
is thermally more stable (8, 13) and has a more 
optimal, red-shifted bandgap because it is the 
largest organic cation to still fit into a three- 
dimensional perovskite (J4). Unfortunately, the 
relatively large size of FA also induces a dis- 
torted lattice that results in a photoinactive 
“yellow phase” at room temperature, where- 
as the photoactive “black phase” can only be 
observed at elevated temperatures (8). There- 
fore, obtaining phase-stable, black-phase FA 


Fig. 1. Disproportionate bandgap 
tuning and cation stability. 

(A) Shockley-Queisser limit for the 
theoretical, maximum PCE and 
short-circuit current (Usc) as 

a function of the bandgap (E,). 

A wide bandgap range is spanned 
from 1.48 eV (FAPbI3) to 1.58 eV 
(MAPDbIs3) to 2.28 eV (MAPbBrs). The 
cation position (FA to MA) shifts 
the bandgap only moderately 

by 0.1 eV, whereas the halide 
position (I to Br) incurs a 
disproportionate “blue penalty,” 
shifting the bandgap by 0.7 eV. 
The red open circle is the newly 
developed, non-MA, non-Br 


compound RbCsFAPDIs3, which is 
closer to more optimal bandgaps, 
whereas RbCSMAFAPb(Bri7lg3)3 
(blue open circle) (5), one of the 


eae es et 
E, (eV) 


perovskites at room temperature has become 
the implicit or explicit objective of the perov- 
skite research field. Avoiding yellow-phase 
impurities motivated the development of the 
above-mentioned optimized processing tech- 
niques and elaborate multication, multihalide 
mixtures. The addition of Br has been espe- 
cially crucial to suppress yellow-phase impur- 
ities. Accordingly, Br often constitutes up to 20% 
of the precursor compositions within most high- 
performance PSCs (5, 6, 15, 16). 

However, using the halide position to im- 
prove crystallization comes at a cost: Br blueshifts 
the bandgap disproportionately. We illustrate this 
point in Fig. 1A, where we show the Shockley- 
Queisser limit for the theoretical, maximum PCE 
and short-circuit current (Jgc) as a function of 
the bandgap (£,) (7). By interchanging Br with 
I in MAPDI,Br,_,, compounds, a bandgap range 
from 1.58 eV (MAPDI;) to 2.28 eV (MAPbBrs), 
spanning 700 meV, is achieved (8). 

In stark contrast, the cation interacts only 
moderately with the metal-halide cage and ac- 
cordingly has a relatively small bandgap shift 
of only 100 meV from MAPDI3; (1.58 eV) to 
FAPDbI; (1.48 eV) (8). The instability of MAPbI, 
is reported by various works that show film deg- 
radation because of degassing MA (13, 19-22). In 
Fig. 1B, we illustrate the volatile nature of the 
MA molecule itself using the reported degra- 
dation pathway of CH;NH3I into CH3I and NHs 
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unstable MA 


—— CH, » 
eae NG 


MA: CH; NH, 


stable cations 


currently highest-performing compositions, has a suboptimal bandgap and contains unstable MA. (B) Illustration of the volatile nature of the MA 
molecule. One reported degradation pathway is CH3NHsl into CH3l and NH3 (the | atom is omitted for simplicity) at temperatures as low as 80°C, as 
reported in (23). (C) By contrast, Rb, Cs, and FA are thermally more stable cations and therefore preferable for long-term stability. 
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at temperatures as low as 80°C (the I atom is 
omitted in the figure for simplicity) (23). There- 
fore, MA remains a principled risk factor for 
long-term stability and should thus be avoided 
(although the exact time scales of MA degrada- 
tion require further research). To substantiate 
this point further, supplementary text 1 (together 
with figs. S1 to S4) shows the XRD and respective 
ultraviolet-visible (UV-vis) spectra before and 
after annealing at 130°C for 3 hours of MA- 
containing perovskite films—MAPbI;, Cs; MAFAPbI., 
MAFAPDIs, and Rb;Cs;MAFAPbI,—and non-MA 
perovskite films—FAPbI;, Rb;FAPbI3, Cs;pFAPbI3, 
and Rb;Cs, >FAPbI3. All MA-based perovskites ex- 
hibit strong degradation, as evidenced by the 
growth of the PbI, peak at 12°, a behavior which 
does not occur for the non-MA perovskites. Al- 
though thin films are not full devices, they 
nevertheless provide a clear motivation to avoid 
MA in all future compositions, ensuring perov- 
skites with intrinsic long-term stability that is 
required for decade-long stable solar cells. In- 
dustry cannot afford the long-term risk factor 
of MA. However, currently almost all reported 
PCEs >20%, including all those setting world 
records, use MA (2-6), whereas perovskites 
without MA currently have PCEs often below 
20% and frequently use high-temperature steps 
(2, 5, 24). 

Thus, a more ideal perovskite compound ought 
to avoid Br because of the “blue penalty” and 
MA for stability reasons. This leaves I as the 
preferred halide and the thermally more stable 
Rb, Cs, and FA as the preferred cations (Fig. 1C), 
rendering RbCsFAPbI; perovskites particular- 
ly relevant. Hence, in this work, we explored 
RbzCsyFAqoo-2-y)PbIz compositions. We dis- 
covered an optimized RbCsFAPbI; perovskite 
(without MA and Br) with a bandgap of 1.53 eV, 
close to the single-junction optimum, with high 
short-circuit currents comparing favorably with 
the previously used RbCsMAFAPD(BryIg3)3 pe- 
rovskite (Fig. 1A, red and blue open circles). We 
achieved a planar PSC with a short-circuit cur- 
rent of 25.06 mA cm™ and a high PCE of 20.44% 
(stabilized at 20.35%) for planar PSCs, which is 
among the highest non-MA-containing results 
thus far reported. The perovskites do not require 
any heating beyond 100°C, rendering them com- 
patible with perovskite/Si tandem solar cells or 
flexible solar cells, which are among the most 
attractive pathways to commercialization. 

We provide x-ray diffraction (XRD), photo- 
luminescence (PL), and UV-vis absorption data 
for Rb,Cs,FAQqoo-x-yPbI3 perovskite films (on a 
planar substrate), written for convenience as 
Rb,Cs,FAI going forward (@ and y are in per- 
centages throughout). This nomenclature refers 
to the precursor solutions as outlined in the sup- 
plementary materials. 

We started our investigation with the double- 
cation compounds Cs,FAqoo-yyl and Rb,FAgoo-ayl- 
In supplementary text 2 (together with figs. S5 
to S8), the XRD data for Cs,FAqoo-,)I (figs. $5 
and S6) show the characteristic perovskite peak 
at 14° that shifts as more Cs is added. This cor- 
responds to a blue-shift in the PL and UV-vis 
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Fig. 2. Inorganic cation tuning: UV-vis, PL, SEM, and XRD characterization. (A and B) PL and 
UV-vis data for the (A) CsyFAqoo-yyPbl3 (x = 0, 1, 5, 10, or 15%) and the (B) Rb,FAdoo-x)Pbls 

(y = O, 1, 5, 10, or 15%) series. (©) Corresponding top-view SEM images. Scale bar, 200 nm. 
(D) Corresponding cross-sectional SEM images for full devices. Scale bar, 200 nm. The last 
image on the right is the RbsCsj>Pbl3 composition that results later in the highest device results. 
(E) XRD data and (F) PL and UV-vis data for the Rb,CsyFA(100-x-y)Pbl3 series. 


data as shown in Fig. 2A and as previously 
reported (8, 25). For RbzFAqoo-al, the perov- 
skite peak in the XRD data does not shift as 
strongly as for the Cs series (figs. S7 and S8). 
This is consistent with the PL and UV-vis data 
(Fig. 2B), in which only a very slight blue-shift 
occurs for small Rb quantities (Fig. 2B). As the 
amount of Rb is increased, only a very small 
blue-shift in the PL occurs. Albeit for Rb,;FAgsI, 
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a more noticeable blue-shift and broadening 
occur in the PL, correlating with the occurrence 
of a second phase in the XRD at 10° (fig. S7). 
In addition, in contrast to CsFA, the RbFAPbI, 
films require annealing at 150°C, close to the 
temperature needed to convert pure FAPbI3 
films. This is consistent with previous work 
(5, 11), confirming that there is no “black phase” 
for RbPbIs. 
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From scanning electron microscopy (SEM) 
top-view images in Fig. 2C, we observed that 
Cs,FA(oo0-y)I films, starting with 5% Cs, have a 
relatively ordered film morphology with large 
grains. By contrast, Rb, likely because of the 
lacking integration, has a less ordered film mor- 
phology, resembling pure FAPbI; films. In Fig. 2C, 
far right, Rb;Cs,)FAI, has a regular film morphol- 
ogy. We display specifically Rb;Cs,)FAI because it 
shows the highest and most reproducible device 
results. 

We fabricated full devices on a planar stack 
of glass/FTO/SnO,/perovskite/spiro/Au as reported 
previously (26). In Fig. 2D, cross-sectional SEM 
images are presented. The pure FAPbI; film is 
highly irregular and rough. For the CsFA series, 
starting with Cs;FAy;PblI3, the grains become 
monolithic throughout the film, reaching from 
the top to the bottom contact. For the RbFA se- 
ries, for all Rb concentrations, the films resemble 
FAPbI,, which is not beneficial for the perovskite/ 
hole transporter materials (HTM) interface. The 
Rb;Cs;>FAI compound has particularly mono- 
lithic, large grains. 

Last, in Fig. 2, E and F, we present XRD, PL, 
and UV-vis data for the Rb;Cs,FA(95_,)I series. 
The most blue-shifted composition is for 15% Cs 
followed, surprisingly, by 3% Cs. Upon adding 
5 and 10% Cs, the PL remains relatively close 
to that of pure FA-based perovskite. This is 
consistent with Rb and Cs interacting with one 
another. We posit Cs could be aiding Rb to 
modify the lattice more effectively, but it is also 
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possible that for certain Rb/Cs ratios, RbCsPbIz 
perovskites form (in Fig. 2E, shown is the oc- 
currence of an additional phase at 10° for 10 
and 15% Cs). These inorganic compounds could 
“lock up” excess I-halides and help form a pas- 
sivation layer for the remaining, pure FAPbI; 
perovskite that has a more optimal single- 
junction bandgap. This is most noteworthy for 
the Rb;Cs,)FAI compound, which has a PL emis- 
sion very close to FAPbIs, in contrast to the non- 
Rb-containing Cs,)FAI (Fig. 2A). 

From device data in supplementary text 3 
(together with figs. S9 to S16), we observed rel- 
atively high-performing CsFA (figs. S9 and S11) 
compounds that are not matched by the anal- 
ogous RbFA series (figs. S10 and S12). 

The double-cation CsFA films, possibly be- 
cause of the large mismatch between the small 
Cs and large FA, do not yield highly reproducible 
PSCs. Although CsFA can occasionally reach high 
PCEs of 19.23% (fig. S9), we show in fig. S14A 
that the statistical baseline is lower (5). The Rb- 
modification again yields higher-performing per- 
ovskites with PCEs toward 19.52% for RbsCs,)FAI 
(the RbCsFAI series is provided in fig. $13). 
In fig. $14, we show that the best-performing 
Cs, oFAI perovskite improves upon 5% Rb ad- 
dition in terms of absolute efficiencies and es- 
pecially reproducibility (an often neglected metric). 

From supplementary text 3, we identified 
Rb;Cs, >FAPbI; as a promising composition (figs. 
$13 and S14) and therefore continued with this 
composition for the remainder of this study. We 
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Fig. 3. Best-performing device, J-V, EQE, SEM, and stability. (A) J-V 
curve with MPP of a RbsCs;9FAPbl3 device with polymer layers composed 
of PCBM/PMMA at the SnO2/perovskite interface and PMMA at the 
perovskite/HTM interface. The planar device displays a stabilized power 
output of 20.35%. (B and C) Corresponding (B) EQE and (C) SEM image. 
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successfully red-shifted the bandgap as motivated 
in Fig. 1. This can be observed clearly in the ex- 
ternal quantum efficiency (EQE) measurements 
in figs. S15 and S16, where the EQE follows the PL 
trends. Consequently, we measured a high short- 
circuit current density of 24.52 mA cm™, as con- 
firmed with EQE data that show an integrated 
Jgc of 24.01 mA cm™ (fig. SI6B), highlighting 
the inorganic cation tuning as a versatile tool 
to achieve more optimized, MA-free bandgaps. 

The planar device architecture was used be- 
cause it is inherently more compatible with 
flexible and tandem applications (none of the 
processing steps exceeds 100°C). Currently, pla- 
nar PSCs show relatively high PCEs >20% and 
up to 21.4% (all using MA) (27-29), which is 
slightly lower than mesoporous-containing pe- 
rovskites at 22.1% (also using unstable MA) (4). 
One reason for this is that planar PSCs are prone 
to exhibit shunting pathways between the highly 
monolithic perovskite grains (30). Accordingly, 
one of the main parameters lacking for planar 
PSCs is the fill factor (FF) (supplementary text 2). 
In planar PSCs, any pinhole in the perovskite 
film results in a shunt-path that enables a direct 
pathway between electron and hole transporter. 
By contrast, an additional meso-layer avoids 
direct contact between the electron and hole 
transporter, preventing pinholes from becoming 
detrimental shunt paths. Consequently, for pla- 
nar PSCs, the perovskite layer itself needs to be 
formed nearly perfectly, and thus the processing 
window for planar PSCs is much narrower than 
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(D) Stability for the Cs;p>RbsFAPbI3 device without polymer layers 
(green curve) and with polymer-modification (blue curve) aged at room 
temperature after 1000 hours of continuous MPP tracking in a 
nitrogen atmosphere. (E) Tauc plot resulting in a 1.53-eV bandgap for 
the optimized RbsCsj oFAPbl3 perovskite. 
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for meso PSCs. In addition, we posit that the 
formation of pinholes is less likely with a meso- 
layer because of a more uniformly surface wet- 
tability for the liquid precursor in contrast to 
planar PSCs, for which surface wettability is a 
constant concern. Thus, an imperfect perovskite 
layer can be saved by the meso interlayer. In 
other words, meso PSCs are more forgiving of 
imperfections. Consequently, because of the chal- 
lenging fabrication, planar PSCs have remained 
less efficient than meso PSCs. This results in 
fewer groups that specialize on planar PSCs, 
which in turn results in fewer reported results. 
At the moment, this is a vicious circle: Because 
planar PSCs do not reach world records yet, 
groups are less willing to switch from meso to 
planar, even though it is industrially more pre- 
ferable (3D. To change this, we aimed for high- 
performance, MA-free perovskites on a planar 
architecture, requiring modifications of the 
planar architecture. 

Recently, much progress has been made in 
improving perovskite interfaces through poly- 
meric buffer layers that help to passivate the 
perovskite, reduce recombination, and mitigate 
the negative impact from pinholes as well as 
block metal electrode migration at elevated 
temperatures (5, 32). This approach is used 
both for the electron-transporting layer (ETL)/ 
perovskite and the HTM/perovskite interface— 
for example, C60-SAM (33), phenyl-C61-butyric 
acid methyl ester (PCBM) (34), and poly(methyl 
methacrylate) (PMMA) (32). As another example, 
mixing PCBM and PMMA was shown to ben- 
efit the ETL/perovskite interface (35). This 
method, however, still uses an undesirable high- 
temperature titanium dioxide (TiO.) mesoporous 
layer. Therefore, we explored the potential of poly- 
meric buffer layers for a planar ETL/perovskite 
interface using our optimized Rb;Csj FAI com- 
pound (supplementary text 4 and figs. S17 to 
$19). In fig. S17, we explored different concentra- 
tions of PCBM at the SnO,/perovskite interface, 
realizing that no improvement was achieved 
compared with the control device without poly- 
meric layers. We then investigated different con- 
centrations of a mixed polymeric interlayer of 
PCBM:PMMaA at the SnO,/perovskite interface 
(fig. S18). For planar PSCs, we found that PCBM: 
PMMA with a 5:1 ratio increases the average FF 
with values up to 77% (when compared with the 
control device without polymer-modification). 
The reproducibility, a very critical parameter 
for planar devices, is also improved, as indicated 
by the lowered standard deviation. 

Encouraged by this, we investigated the top 
interface between the HTL and the perovskite 
using a PMMA layer on devices that already 
have a PCBM:PMMA polymer mix at the ETL 
interface. We show the results for the double- 
polymer-modified, planar PSCs in fig. S19. The 
additional PMMA layer improves the device ar- 
chitecture further. Perovskite films with and 
without a PMMA layer were characterized further 
by using atomic force microscopy (fig. S20) and 
contact angle measurements (fig. S21). From these 
measurements, we can conclude that the sur- 
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face roughness is reduced and the contact angle 
increased when using PMMA, indicating that 
the polymer layer indeed modified the interface. 

Whereas the devices with a 10:0.1 PCBM: 
PMMA show some of the highest PCE, the 5:1 
PCBM:PMMA ratio exhibits more reproducible 
device parameters, especially in the FF. Thus, 
we used double-polymer-modified PSCs (pm- 
PSCs) with a 5:1 PCBM:PMAA mix at the ETL/ 
perovskite and a PMMA layer between the 
perovskite/HTM as the most promising system 
for high performances and reproducibility. 

In figs. S19 and S14.B, we evaluated statisti- 
cally the potential of the FTO/SnO./PCBM: 
PMMA/perovskite/PMIMA/HTM stack. We observed 
in fig. S19 a similar average Jgc at 24.67 mA cm 
(control) and 24.51 mA cm” (polymer-modified), 
a similar open-circuit voltage (Voc) from 1095 to 
1083 mV, and an increase of the average FF from 
68 to 74%, translating into an improved average 
PCE from 18.20 to 19.71%. The polymer-modification 
improves reproducibility, which is especially no- 
ticeable in the FF. 

In Fig. 3A, we show the champion device for 
pm-PSCs reaching a high stabilized power output 
of 20.35% [the current-voltage (J-V) parameters 
are provided in table SI]. The Jgc of 25.06 mA cm 
is in good agreement with the integrated EQE 
value of 24.48 mA cm (Fig. 3B). (In addition, figs. 
$22 and $23 display a 0.5 cm? area device and J-V 
parameters for differently sized masks, respec- 
tively). In Fig. 3C, we show the SEM image of a 
representative RbsCsj>FAPbI3; polymer-modified 
device. Moreover, in Fig. 3E, we show a Tauc plot 
with a bandgap of 1.53 eV for RbsCsjoFAPbI3, 
confirming once more that the inorganic cation 
tuning achieved the original goal of red-shifting 
the bandgap. 

Stability is one of the most important ob- 
stacles remaining for PSCs to become attractive 
for industry. However, relatively few stability 
datasets exist for planar devices. 

We therefore measured stability as outlined 
in previous works (5, 27, 36). We used the 
Rb;CsjoFAPbI3 composition with and without 
the polymer modification, applying aging at 
room temperature for 1000 hours of continu- 
ous maximum power point (MPP) tracking in 
a nitrogen atmosphere. As shown in Fig. 3D, 
without polymeric buffer layers, the loss is rel- 
atively high (starting at 19.54% and finishing at 
15.31% PCE). In stark contrast, the polymer- 
modified device has a only small loss. The 
absolute PCE starts at 18.74%, drops quickly to 
17.63% after 35 hours (sometimes compared with 
a “burn-in”), and then exhibits a long-term com- 
ponent that stays relatively constant, finishing at 
17.51% PCE after 1000 hours. Thus, after the 
initial component, the efficiency loss is less than 
2 relative %, which is among the best-reported 
stability data yet for planar PSCs (without using 
MA). The stability of the Rb;Cs,)FAPbI3 com- 
pound is confirmed in figs. S24 and S25, where 
additional devices, including mesoporous (figs. S25 
and S26), were aged under the same conditions 
for 500 hours. This stability data highlights the 
importance of the device architecture for the 
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long-term stability of especially planar PSCs. 
This implies also that the mesoporous titania 
interlayer in the current world-record architec- 
tures not only contributes to higher perform- 
ances but also higher stabilities. We posit that 
the higher stability is due to the meso-layer ac- 
ting as a mechanic barrier against external 
degradation factors (such as moisture, vapors, 
and a diffusing metal electrode) as well as the 
challenges for planar PSCs to deposit a nearly 
perfect, compact perovskite absorber, which is 
needed for high performances but also to pro- 
tect against the mentioned external degradation 
factors. Thus, stabilizing planar architectures, 
without the help from protective mesoporous 
interlayers, is one of the key challenges for pe- 
rovskite research. Therefore, the contacts, such 
as polymeric buffer layers, will play an especially 
important role in fortifying planar PSCs further 
in the future, as clearly evidenced in Fig. 3D (37). 

More generally, using only inorganic addi- 
tives to phase-stabilize the thermally relatively 
stable FA perovskites is a compositional design 
strategy that may be used to stabilize interme- 
diate bandgaps as well, which is highly attract- 
ive for tandem applications. The prospect of a 
perovskite/Si tandem especially has inspired 
much progress in the field. However, Si solar 
cells are stable over many decades, and there- 
fore, any unstable perovskite component, such as 
MA, must be avoided if PSCs were to be com- 
bined with Si. Our work provides a direct path- 
way for circumventing many of the drawbacks so 
far observed in MA- and Br-containing perov- 
skites. Future strategies for MA-free perovskites 
can also include inorganic cation tuning using 
combinations of K, Rb, and Cs with FA (38, 39). 
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Transmission modes of the 
mammalian gut microbiota 


Andrew H. Moeller””?*+, Taichi A. Suzuki””?, 


Megan Phifer-Rixey”’”*, Michael W. Nachman”** 


Mammals house a diversity of bacteria that affect health in various ways, but the routes 
by which bacterial lineages are transmitted between hosts remain poorly understood. 
We experimentally determined microbiota transmission modes by deriving 17 inbred mouse 
lines from two wild populations and monitoring their gut microbiotas for up to 11 host 
generations. Individual- and population-level microbiota compositions were maintained 
within mouse lines throughout the experiment, indicating predominantly vertical 
inheritance of the microbiota. However, certain bacterial taxa tended to be exchanged 
horizontally between mouse lines. Consistent with evolutionary theory, the degree 

of horizontal transmission predicted bacterial genera with pathogenic representatives 
responsible for human infections and hospitalizations. 


ll mammals associate with bacteria (7) in 

relationships that affect the hosts’ diges- 

tive (2), immune (3), and neuroendocrine 

(4) systems. However, the routes by which 

specific bacterial lineages within the mi- 
crobiota are transmitted between hosts remain 
poorly understood. Mammalian microbiotas are 
acquired both vertically from mother to offspring 
(5-7) and horizontally among non-kin through 
social interactions and shared environments 
(8-10). Quantifying the relative contributions of 
these transmission modes has been hindered by 
a lack of experiments designed to disentangle 
the transmission of individual bacterial lineages. 
Differentiating between vertical and horizontal 
transmission in humans, for example, is compli- 
cated by the difficulty of monitoring microbiotas 
for multiple host generations (11, 12). 

To differentiate between vertically and horizon- 
tally transmitted bacterial lineages in the mouse 
gut microbiota, we derived 17 mouse lines from 
wild populations in Tucson, AZ, and Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada, and monitored their gut micro- 
biotas during 3 years of inbreeding in a common 
laboratory environment (5 to 11 generations per 
line) (Fig. 1A and fig. S1). Mice from Tucson and 
from Edmonton were housed on different racks 
in the same room, and mice from different lines 
never came into direct contact. Every 1 to 2 weeks, 
mice were provided with new cages, food, and 
bedding. All cages were autoclaved, and food and 
bedding were sterilized. Cages were changed 
in random order with respect to population of 
origin. This experimental setup allowed us to 
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quantify the fidelity of gut bacterial lineages to 
mouse lines and to identify gut bacterial lineages 
that were horizontally transmitted (through the 
mouse facility and animal handlers). 

Cecal contents were extracted from wild-caught 
mice and subsequently from breeding individ- 
uals of each inbred line every generation, yielding 
a total of 212 samples (table S1). Illumina sequenc- 
ing of the V4-V5 region of the 16S ribosomal DNA 
gene produced 15,353,040 sequences, averaging 
72,420 reads per sample. To evaluate the relative 
contributions of vertical and horizontal trans- 
mission to the composition of the mouse mi- 
crobiota, the binary Sorensen-Dice coefficient was 
calculated for every pairwise comparison be- 
tween cecal samples across all mice. The binary 
Sorensen-Dice coefficient indicates the propor- 
tion of lineages that are shared by two communi- 
ties and does not consider the relative abundances 
of lineages. Here, this coefficient is the propor- 
tion of amplicon sequence variants (ASVs) shared 
by two microbiotas. We defined binary Sorensen- 
Dice dissimilarity (BSDD) as one minus the binary 
Sorensen-Dice coefficient, such that a high BSDD 
indicates little overlap between the microbiotas’ 
community memberships and a low BSDD in- 
dicates substantial overlap between the micro- 
biotas’ community memberships. Comparing 
BSDD within and between mouse lines allowed 
us to infer the contribution of vertical and hori- 
zontal transmission to the community member- 
ship of the mouse gut microbiota. 

Comparing BSDDs within and between mouse 
lines indicated that vertical inheritance was the 
primary mode of gut bacterial transmission dur- 
ing the transition from the wild to the labora- 
tory and subsequent inbreeding. Population- and 
individual-level compositional differences among 
wild-derived gut microbiotas were maintained 
within inbred mouse lines for 10 generations 
(Fig. 1). We found that Edmonton and Tucson 
mice that were sampled in the wild harbored 
compositionally distinct gut microbiotas [analysis 
of similarity (ANOSIM) P value = 0.001] (Fig. 1B). 
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Edmonton and Tucson mice that were sampled 
in the laboratory maintained compositionally 
distinct gut microbiotas that reflected their wild 
population of origin (ANOSIM P value = 0.001) 
(Fig. 1C). The microbiotas of laboratory-born mice 
tended to be more similar to those of individ- 
uals sampled in their wild population of origin 
than they were to those of individuals sampled 
in the other wild population (¢ test P value = 
3.15 x 10°” for Edmonton, and ¢ test P value = 
7.58 x 10°” for Tucson) (Fig. 1D). The distinctive- 
ness of Edmonton and Tucson microbiotas was 
still evident in the 10th generation of the exper- 
iment (Fig. 1E). We observed that each mouse 
line, including sublines derived from the same 
wild-caught founders, maintained a composition- 
ally distinct gut microbiota community mem- 
bership throughout the experiment (Fig. 1F and 
table S2). The wild microbiota is not present in 
laboratory lines of mice that have been rederived 
under sterile conditions, such as the mouse mod- 
el C57BL/6, but previous work has shown that 
germ-free mice inoculated with a wild gut mi- 
crobiota can maintain the wild microbiota for 
four generations in gnotobiotic isolators (12). 
Our results indicate that individual-specific gut 
microbiota compositions of wild mice can be 
maintained in descendants for more than 10 gen- 
erations in a mouse facility without gnotobiotic 
isolators. 

Patterns of BSDD between samples indicated 
that vertical inheritance was the dominant mode 
of gut bacterial transmission, but they also in- 
dicated the horizontal transmission of some gut 
bacteria. Despite remaining distinct for 10 gen- 
erations, the community memberships of the 
microbiotas of Tucson and Edmonton mice con- 
verged over the course of the experiment (Fig. 2A). 
We divided the experiment into seven time pe- 
riods of equal length and found that BSDD be- 
tween Tucson and Edmonton mice from the 
same period decreased with increasing time 
in the laboratory (nonzero linear coefficient, P = 
1.24 x 10°). This trend may indicate the exchange 
of bacteria between Tucson and Edmonton mice 
or parallel selection in the laboratory environ- 
ment. To differentiate between these alternatives, 
we compared the microbiotas of later genera- 
tions of laboratory-bred mice with the micro- 
biotas of the founders of the lines derived from 
the other location (Edmonton for Tucson lines 
and Tucson for Edmonton lines). We found that 
their dissimilarity decreased with time (Fig. 2B). 
These results indicate that the gut microbiotas 
of laboratory-bred mice diverged from those of 
wild-caught mice initially, most likely due to a 
combination of drift and selection in the lab- 
oratory environment. Subsequently, the conver- 
gence of the gut microbiotas of laboratory-bred 
mice with those of wild-caught line founders from 
the other geographical origin indicated that gut 
bacteria were transmitted horizontally between 
lines derived from the different wild populations. 

Given that the gut bacteria of wild-derived 
mouse lines displayed evidence of both vertical 
and horizontal transmission, we next investigated 
how specific bacterial genera were transmitted 
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Fig. 1. Population- and individual-specific microbiotas of wild mice are vertically inherited for 
10 generations in the laboratory. (A) Mouse cartoons and vertical lines represent inbred mouse 
lines. Sublines are labeled “a” and “b.” Green and purple indicate Tucson and Edmonton, respectively. 
(B) Principal coordinates (PC) plot of BSDDs among mice sampled in the wild. (C) Principal coordinates 
plot of BSDDs among mice sampled in the laboratory. In (B) and (C), triangles and circles represent 
Tucson and Edmonton mice, respectively. (D) The violin plot on the left displays BSDDs between 
laboratory mice and wild mice from the same geographical origin. The violin plot on the right displays 
BSDDs between laboratory mice and wild mice from different geographical origins. (E) BSDDs 
among Fi9 mice descended from the same geographical origin (left) and from different geographical 
origins (right). Asterisks in (D) and (E) indicate significance; ***P < 0.001. (F) BSDDs among mice 
from different lines derived from the same geographical origin (gray), from the same Tucson line (green), 
and from the same Edmonton line (purple). The dashed line indicates the mean between-line BSDD. 
Rectangles in (D) to (F) delineate inner-quartile ranges. Circles in (F) indicate means. 
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between hosts. For each bacterial genus, we cal- 
culated the mean BSDD between mice from dif- 
ferent lines and between mice from the same line. 
The ratio of between-line to within-line BSDD 
for each genus, which we call the transmission 
mode (TM) score, provided information about 
the degree of vertical versus horizontal transmis- 
sion of ASVs belonging to the genus (fig. S2). A 
TM score of >1 indicated that ASVs of the genus 
tended to be restricted to specific mouse lines 
(i.e., were vertically inherited), a score equal to 
1 indicated that ASVs were distributed equally 
among mice irrespective of line, and a score of 
<1 indicated that ASVs were more often shared 
by mice from different lines than by mice from 
the same line (i.e., were horizontally transmitted). 
TM scores of <1 were consistent with the rapid 
spread and decline of ASVs in the mouse colony 
(leading to increased similarity of the gut mi- 
crobiotas of mice from different lines), as well 
as the epigenetic inheritance of mouse immune 
response [e.g., (13)] to specific ASVs (leading to 
decreased similarity of the gut microbiotas of 
mice from the same line). For example, bacterial 
genera within the Mollicutes (e.g., Mycoplasma) 
displayed TM scores of <1, and mice from differ- 
ent lines sampled in the same time period tended 
to share ASVs of these genera (fig. S3). 

Comparing TM scores across bacterial genera 
produced a ranking of the fidelity of gut bacterial 
genera to mouse lineages (table S3). The majority 
of the bacterial genera displayed a tendency for 
vertical transmission. However, the distribution 
of TM scores across bacterial genera was bimodal 
(Hartigan’s dip test P value = 0.001252), with a 
dip around 1 (Fig. 3A). Thus, bacterial genera 
in the mouse gut microbiota tend to be either 
exchanged horizontally or inherited vertically, 
with relatively few genera displaying mixed trans- 
mission strategies. 

Transmission mode was associated with bac- 
terial phylogenetic history. Three bacterial classes 
displayed a mean genus-level TM score signif- 
icantly different from 1 (based on 95% confidence 
intervals): the Bacilli (0.954), the Clostridia 
(1.106), and the Bacteroidia (1.113) (Fig. 3B). In 
the Bacilli and the Clostridia, genera from the 
same class displayed TM scores that were more 
similar than were the TM scores of bacterial 
genera from different classes (F tests; P = 0.0504 
for Bacilli, and P = 0.00231 for Clostridia). These 
results indicate that the two dominant classes 
of Firmicutes within the mammalian gut have 
evolved divergent transmission strategies. Hor- 
izontal transmission of the Bacilli and vertical 
inheritance of the Bacteroidia are evident in 
principal coordinates plots of the distributions 
of Bacilli and Bacteroidia ASVs within and be- 
tween mouse lines (fig. S4). 

Transmission routes were also associated with 
bacterial lifestyle (Fig. 3C and supplementary 
materials). Obligate anaerobes tended to be trans- 
mitted vertically (TM score > 1; t test P value = 
0.01503), whereas obligate aerobes were trans- 
mitted horizontally (TM score < 1; ¢ test P value = 
0.01537) (Fig. 3C). These results suggest that oxy- 
gen tolerance enables the horizontal transmission 
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Fig. 2. Horizontal transmission of gut microbiota among mouse lines. 
(A) Dot plot displaying BSDDs between Tucson and Edmonton mice 
sampled in the same time period of the experiment. Each point represents 
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geographical origins, denoted in the bottom left corner by the label 

“Lvs. L,” colored to correspond to Fig. 1. (B) Dot plots display the rela- 
tionship between the number of days (left column of plots) or generations 
(right column of plots) in the laboratory and microbiota BSDDs between 
laboratory-bred mice and wild-caught line founders. The top row of plots 
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Fig. 3. Gut bacterial taxa follow divergent transmission strategies 
associated with evolutionary history and lifestyle. Kernal density 
plots show distributions of TM scores for (A) all bacteria; (B) the Bacilli, 
the Clostridia, and the Bacteroidia; and (C) obligate aerobes and 
obligate anaerobes. In (A) to (C), dashed lines denote a TM score of 1, 
and lighter to darker shades of gray indicate tendencies for horizontal 
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displays comparisons between laboratory-bred mice and ancestral wild- 
caught line founders from the same geographical origin. The bottom 

row of plots displays comparisons between laboratory-bred mice and wild- 
caught line founders from the other geographical origin. “L” indicates 
laboratory-bred mice, “W” indicates wild-caught line founders, and colors 
correspond to Fig. 1. In (B), the curves indicate best-fit polynomial regres- 
sions, and the significance of nonzero linear and quadratic parameters is 
shown in the upper left and upper right corners of each plot, respectively. 
ns, not significant; *P < 0.05; **P < 0.01; ***P < 0.001. 
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and vertical transmission, respectively. The asterisks in (A) indicate 
the significance of Hartigan’s dip test for unimodality. The distributions 
in (B) were all consistent with unimodality (Hartigan’s dip test for 
unimodality, P > 0.05). Asterisks in (B) and (C) indicate the significance 
of t tests for mean TM scores different from 1. *P < 0.05; **P < 0.01; 
wee P0001. 
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Prevalence of foodborne infections > 
In(# cases per year) 


Fig. 4. TM scores predict infection and hospitalization rates for 
human pathogens. Dot plots display the relationships between the TM 
score and the number of foodborne infections (A), the number of hospital- 
izations from foodborne infections (B), and the number of HAls (C) in the 
United States caused by bacterial genera as reported by (18) and (19). Red 


of gut bacterial lineages. However, spore-forming 
bacterial genera did not display any tendency 
for vertical or horizontal transmission (P > 0.05) 
(fig. S5). 

Evolutionary theory suggests that transmis- 
sion mode influences the evolution of viru- 
lence, with horizontal transmission favoring 
increased virulence relative to strict vertical 
transmission (14-18). To examine the relation- 
ship between TM score and virulence, we ob- 
tained epidemiological data on the number and 
severity of hospital-associated and foodborne 
infections in humans caused by gut bacterial 
genera in the United States. The genera current- 
ly monitored by the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention’s Emerging Infections Programs 
displayed a mean TM score significantly less 
than 1 (Fig. 4) (¢ test P value = 0.0345). More- 
over, the TM score was significantly associated 
with the number of infections and hospitaliza- 
tions in humans caused by different genera. 
Linear regression analyses indicated that the TM 
score explained 52, 25, and 38% of the variance 
among genera in the rate at which they cause 
foodborne infections, hospitalizations from food- 
borne infections, and health care-associated in- 
fections (HAIs), respectively, in humans in the 
United States, on the basis of epidemiological 
data [(table 2 of (79) and table 3 of (20)]. There- 
fore, bacterial pathogens in humans belong to 
genera that appear to be adapted for transmis- 
sion through the indoor environment. Previous 
work has shown that pathogenic bacteria are 
often generalists capable of persisting in both 
host-associated and external environments (27). 
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Our results suggest that horizontally transmitted 
bacterial genera in mice (table $3) and humans 
are more likely to exhibit virulence than are ver- 
tically transmitted bacterial genera. 

We conducted a long-term, multigenerational 
assessment of the transmission modes of bacte- 
rial genera in the mammalian gut microbiota. 
Our data showed that the majority of the murine 
gut microbiota was vertically inherited, such that 
the compositional identities of the gut micro- 
biotas of individual mice were maintained for 
10 generations of inbreeding in laboratory con- 
ditions. We also discovered that a minority of the 
gut microbiota was horizontally transmitted, lead- 
ing to convergence in gut microbiota composition 
among mouse lines over time. Consistent with 
evolutionary theory, we found that the propen- 
sity for horizontal transmission of bacterial genera 
in mice is associated with the pathogenicity of 
the genera in humans, on the basis of epidemi- 
ological data (19, 20). 
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EVOLUTION 


Agouti-related peptide 2 facilitates 
convergent evolution of stripe 
patterns across cichlid fish radiations 


Claudius F. Kratochwil””**, Yipeng Liang’, Jan Gerwin’*, Joost M. Woltering’, 
Sabine Urban’, Frederico Henning’*, Gonzalo Machado-Schiaffino’’, 


C. Darrin Hulsey’, Axel Meyer’?* 


The color patterns of African cichlid fishes provide notable examples of phenotypic 
convergence. Across the more than 1200 East African rift lake species, melanic horizontal 
stripes have evolved numerous times. We discovered that regulatory changes of the gene 
agouti-related peptide 2 (agrp2) act as molecular switches controlling this evolutionarily 
labile phenotype. Reduced agrp2 expression is convergently associated with the presence 
of stripe patterns across species flocks. However, cis-regulatory mutations are not 
predictive of stripes across radiations, suggesting independent regulatory mechanisms. 
Genetic mapping confirms the link between the agrp2 locus and stripe patterns. The crucial 
role of agrp2 is further supported by a CRISPR-Cas9 knockout that reconstitutes stripes 
in a nonstriped cichlid. Thus, we unveil how a single gene affects the convergent evolution 


of a complex color pattern. 


tephen Jay Gould famously posited that if 
it were possible to rerun the “tape of life,” 
outcomes would be different (7). The rel- 
ative importance of determinism and con- 
tingency during evolution is still far from 
settled (2, 3). But for particular groups of or- 
ganisms, one can now test Gould’s hypothesis. 
For instance, in less than 8 million to 12 million 
years, more than 1200 species of cichlid fishes 
have evolved to form repeated adaptive radia- 
tions in the East African Rift Valley lakes, 
such as Lakes Victoria, Tanganyika, and Malawi 
(Fig. 1B) (4-8). These adaptive radiations have 
given rise to a large diversity of species display- 
ing various color patterns (Fig. 1, C to N), in- 
cluding the repeated occurrence of melanic 
horizontal stripes (Fig. [A and supplementary 
text). Convergent evolution is prevalent in the 
East African cichlid radiations (9-11), providing 
a replicated natural experiment whereby dis- 
tantly related species from independent adapt- 
ive radiations can be used to determine what 
mechanisms have generated these recurrent 
phenotypes (12-16). More specifically, we address 
whether horizontal stripes, a convergent pheno- 
type, have an identical, similar, or different mo- 
lecular bases across the independent adaptive 
radiations of cichlid fishes. 
Previously (17)—using a genetic mapping panel 
of two Lake Victoria species, Pundamilia nyereret 
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(Pnye, nonstriped, Fig. 1E) and Haplochromis 
sauvagei (Hsau, striped, Fig. 1C)—we found that 
horizontal stripes (Fig. 2C) are inherited as a 
recessive Mendelian trait mapping to chromo- 
some 18 (Fig. 2A). This was confirmed by a 
second cross involving the same nonstriped 
species and another striped species, H. chilotes 
(Hchi, striped) (Fig. 2A and supplementary text). 
To more precisely isolate the causal genetic 
interval for stripe presence, we fine-mapped the 
trait using recombinant F, individuals of the 
Pnye x Hsau cross and reduced the causal in- 
terval from 600 to 25 kb (fig. $1). This interval 
contained the genes agouti-related peptide 2 (agrp2), 
v-type proton ATPase subunit d 2 (atp6V0d2), 
and an unknown gene (wnk) (Fig. 2B). The re- 
sequencing of all coding regions revealed no 
fixed missense or nonsense mutations (fig. $2), 
suggesting that cis-regulatory variation determines 
stripe presence. 

The teleost-specific agrp2 (fig. S3) is a strong 
candidate gene for stripes because its paralogs 
have been previously associated with pigmen- 
tation phenotypes (18-20). To test for agrp2 ex- 
pression differences between nonstriped (Pnye) 
and striped (Hsaw) Lake Victoria cichlids, we per- 
formed quantitative polymerase chain reaction 
(qPCR; Fig. 2D and fig. S5) on a number of adult 
tissues, including skin (supplementary text). Here, 
agrp2 showed a significantly higher expression in 
the skin of Pnye (Fig. 2D and fig. S4). The 
lack of consistent expression variation between 
melanic and nonmelanic regions and generally 
across dorsoventral and anterior-posterior po- 
sitions suggests that agrp2 does not shape 
pigmentation patterns through local expression- 
level variation but rather acts as a general stripe 
pattern inhibitor (fig. S6). Whereas qPCR re- 
vealed no such expression differences for paral- 
ogs and neighboring genes (supplementary text), 
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qPCRs on F, Pnye/Hsau hybrid individuals con- 
firmed that expression differences are linked to 
the agrp2 locus and exhibit an allelic dosage 
effect as expected for cis-regulatory mutations 
(fig. S4). 

To identify causal mutations affecting both 
agrp2 expression and stripe phenotype, we 
sequenced the agrp2 locus in individuals (n = 
10 individuals per population) from natural 
populations of the three hybrid-cross spe- 
cies. We screened for alternatively fixed, fully 
associated variants with the stripe phenotype in 
pairwise comparisons of each striped species 
(Hsau or Hchi) versus the nonstriped Pnye. Our 
analyses indicated that a 1.1-kb interval within 
the first agrp2 intron (Fig. 2B) that exhibited 
shared, alternatively fixed alleles is a strong 
candidate region for a regulatory element con- 
trolling agrp2 expression (fig. S7). To test whether 
this 1.1-kb interval [enhancer of agrp2 in Pnye 
(Pnye.enh.a)] contains cis-regulatory elements 
that could influence interspecific differences be- 
tween striped and nonstriped species, we tested 
the elements of both species in a green fluores- 
cent protein (GFP) reporter assay in vivo (sup- 
plementary text). It showed that Pnye.enh.a 
efficiently modulates GFP expression [Tukey’s 
honest significant difference (HSD), P < 0.001] 
and is significantly more potent than the ho- 
mologous sequence of the striped species Hsau 
(Tukey’s HSD, P < 0.001) (Fig. 2, E and F, and 
fig. S8). Together, these results indicate that 
higher expression of agrp2, and thereby the 
suppression of stripe patterns, is indeed en- 
hanced by Pnye.enh.a (fig. S9). 

Our results reveal agrp2 as a major determi- 
nant of stripe presence that might be sufficient 
to suppress stripe patterns in Pnye. To further 
test this finding, we used CRISPR-Cas9 genome 
engineering to manipulate agrp2 and to thereby 
potentially derepress stripe patterns. Pnye eggs 
were injected with Cas9 and agrp2 guide RNAs, 
and we obtained four mutants, all of which had 
nonsense and frameshift mutations within agrp2 
(fig. S10 and table S1). These CRISPR-Cas9 mu- 
tants developed a continuous midlateral stripe 
(Fig. 2H and fig. S10) yet no dorsolateral stripe 
(supplementary text). Because horizontal stripes 
were never observed in noninjected Pnye indi- 
viduals (>100 observations; Fig. 2G), this strongly 
suggests that although species such as Pnye have 
no stripes, the genomic and developmental ma- 
chinery for stripe pattern formation is in place, 
and stripes can reappear in this nonstriped spe- 
cies by experimental manipulation of agrp2. 

Next, we tested if the expression levels of 
agrp2 and stripe patterns are generally asso- 
ciated across other cichlid species from the 
repeated species flocks of Lakes Victoria, Malawi, 
and Tanganyika, suggesting a shared molecular 
basis for convergent stripe phenotypes. Using 
qPCR on adult skins of striped and nonstriped 
species of each of the three major East African 
cichlid radiations (in total, 24 species; fig. S11), 
we revealed that nonstriped species commonly 
had higher agrp2 expression levels than striped 
species (Fig. 3B). This association was confirmed 
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midlateral stripe (mls) f (horizontal) 


Fig. 1. Convergent evolution of horizontal stripes across African cichlid radiations. (A) Schematic 
of melanic horizontal stripes and vertical bars. (B) Map of the African Great Lakes Victoria, Tanganyika, 
and Malawi and superimposed simplified phylogenetic tree of the adaptive radiations of Lakes 
Tanganyika (green; not all paraphyletic lineages shown), Malawi (blue), and Victoria (orange). 

(C to N) Twelve of the focal striped and nonstriped species of this study, including species from Lakes 
Victoria [(C) to (F)], Tanganyika [(G) to (J)], and Malawi [(K) to (N)]. Hlat, Haplochromis latifasciatus; 
Jorn, Julidochromis ornatus; Lcae, Labidochromis caeruleus; Maur, Melanochromis auratus; Nbri, 
Neolamprologus brichardi; Ncy!, Neolamprologus cylindricus; Tvit, Telmatochromis vittatus. 
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Pnye control Pnye (Cas9p, agrp2 gRNA) 
Fig. 2. Agrp2 controls stripe loss in Lake Victoria cichlids. (A) In two mapping crosses between 
Pnye and Hsau and Pnye and Hchi, horizontal stripes map to the same region on chromosome 18. 
(B) F2 recombinant fine-mapping isolates a 25-kb interval containing agrp2. (© and D) Skin biopsies 
show differential agrp2 expressions between skins from Hsau (C) and Pnye (D). Error bars indicate 
means + SD. (E and F) An intronic 1.1-kb element of Pnye (Pnye.enh.a) is regulatory active (E) and 
shows stronger activity than the homologous sequence of the striped species Hsau (F) in a zebrafish 
larvae GFP reporter assay. (G@ and H) CRISPR-Cas9 mediated knockouts of agrp2 in the normally 
nonstriped cichlid Pnye (G) develop stripes [(H); midlateral stripe indicated by line]. LOD score, 
logarithm of the odds score; N/N, homozygous for the Pnye agrp2 allele; S/S, homozygous for the Hsau 
agrp2 allele; C/C, homozygous for the Hchi agrp2 allele; tg, transgenic construct; gRNA, guide RNA; mls, 
midlateral stripe; dls, dorsolateral stripe; d, dorsal; dm, dorsomedial; vm, ventromedial; v, ventral. 
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by comparative phylogenetic analyses (Fig. 3A), 
demonstrating a significant evolutionary associ- 
ation between low agrp2 expression and stripe 
presence [phylogenetic analysis of variance 
(ANOVA); mean P < 0.001; supplementary text]. 

To determine if this convergence at the phe- 
notypic and agrp2 gene expression level is also 
paralleled at the sequence level (16), we com- 
paratively analyzed homologous enh.a sequences 
across cichlids from Lakes Victoria, Malawi, and 
Tanganyika. A tree of enh.a revealed substan- 
tial sequence variation and resolved striped 
Lake Victoria species as monophyletic, sug- 
gesting a single origin of the striped alleles, 
whereas striped species of other lakes were 
not monophyletic (Fig. 3C). None of the nine 
mutations within enh.a that showed complete 
association with stripes in Lake Victoria cichlids 
showed similar stripe association in cichlids of 
Lakes Malawi or Tanganyika (figs. $12 and S13). 
Consequently, independent mutations must be 
affecting agrp2 expression and thereby stripe 
patterns across the three major cichlid radia- 
tions (Fig. 4D). 

Lastly, we tested whether the same locus is 
responsible for stripe-pattern variation outside 
of Lake Victoria cichlids using a hybrid cross 
between the nonstriped Lake Malawi species 
Pseudotropheus demasoni (Pdem; Fig. 1M) and 
striped species Ps. cyaneorhabdos (Pcya; Fig. 1K) 
that also differed in their skin agrp2 expres- 
sion (fig. S14). We obtained 270 F, hybrid in- 
dividuals that were genotyped at the agrp2 locus 
and phenotyped regarding their stripe patterns 
(Fig. 4, B and C; fig. S15; and supplementary 
text). The results revealed significant linkage 
between the agrp2 allele and stripe presence 
(Fisher’s exact test, P = 7.6 x 10-°; table $2). 
The allelic variation at the agrp2 locus explains 
more than 50% of the phenotypic variance in 
stripe patterns [Cox-Snell or Nagelkerke pseudo- 
R’ from ordered logistic regression; table $3]. 
Nevertheless, the phenotypic distribution of F, 
individuals (49 nonstriped and 221 striped in- 
dividuals) differed from the Mendelian 3:1 ratio 
observed in the Lake Victoria crosses (chi-square 
test, P < 0.001), providing evidence for additional 
minor modifier loci. These results strongly sug- 
gest that agrp2 acts as a major determinant of 
stripe pattern absence or presence in Lake 
Malawi (as in the younger Lake Victoria radia- 
tion), but additional minor stripe modifiers have 
evolved or were recruited in the older Lake 
Malawi radiation (Fig. 4D). 

The repeated evolution of horizontal stripes 
in East African cichlid radiations is facilitated 
by cis-regulatory evolution of agrp2. Despite its 
described role and function in the brain (18), 
we have discovered a hitherto unknown func- 
tion for this gene in the skin that highlights 
notable functional similarities between Agrp2 
and the mammalian Agouti (Asip) as well as 
teleost Asip1 (19, 20). From what is known about 
proteins of the Agouti family, Agrp2 likely acts 
as an antagonist for the melanocortin receptors 
Mclr and/or Mc5r (27). Low Agrp?2 levels would 
trigger stripe melanophore proliferation, pigment 
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Fig. 3. Regulatory changes of agrp2 are predictive of convergent stripe evolution. (A) Densitree 
representation of phylogeny for the 24 examined species, including divergence time estimates (8). 
mya, million years ago. (B) Skin gene expression analysis of agrp2 across adaptive radiations 
highlights the strong evolutionary association of stripes with low agrp2 expression levels 
(phylogenetic ANOVA, P < 0.001). Error bars indicate means + SD (C) A gene (locus) tree of the 
cis-regulatory element enh.a supports a single origin of striped alleles in Lake Victoria. Numbers 
present posterior probabilities >0.9. Ajac, Aulonocara jacobfreibergi; Ceuc, Cheilochromis euchilus; 
Dcom, Dimidiochromis compressiceps; Hmel, Haplochromis melanopterus; Hser, Haplochromis serranus; 
Hthe, Haplochromis thereuterion; Jmar, Julidochromis marlieri; Jreg, Julidochromis regani; 

Lmul, Lamprologus multifasciatus; Mzeb, Maylandia zebra; Ncau, Neolamprologus caudopunctatus; 

Onil, Oreochromis niloticus; Pioh, Placidochromis johnstoni; Ppun, Pundamilia pundamilia. 
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Fig. 4. A shared genomic basis of stripes across cichlid radiations. (A) Stripes are associated 
with agrp2 alleles in Lake Malawi hybrid Fo individuals (Pdem x Pcya). Inheritance is not Mendelian, 
suggesting that additional genetic modifiers exist in Lake Malawi cichlids. (B and C) Fs hybrids 
homozygous for the Pcya agrp2 allele (C/C, showing stripes, black lines) and Pdem allele (D/D, no 
stripes) exhibit clear stripe pattern differences. Parental species are shown in Fig. 1K (striped) 

and Fig. 1M (nonstriped). (D) Summary of the known (black) and unknown (gray) aspects of the 
genetic control of cichlid horizontal stripes. 


dispersion, and/or pigment production (stripe 
patterns present), whereas high levels would 
block these processes (no stripe patterns) (2/7). 
Expression levels of agrp2 thereby act as a 
switch controlling stripe presence and absence. 
In Lake Victoria, expression-level differences 
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seem to be caused by several mutations in a 1.1-kb 
intronic regulatory region (enh.a; Fig. 2B) that 
push the expression of agrp2 levels above or 
below a threshold that determines the stripe 
phenotype. Such a threshold-based molecular 
on-off switch may have permitted the frequent 
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loss as well as reevolution of stripes within East 
African cichlids. Although the presence of stripes 
appears to be controlled by differential expres- 
sion of the same gene (agrp2), causal genetic 
variants must differ among the independent ra- 
diations of Lakes Victoria, Malawi, and Tanganyika 
(Fig. 4D and figs. S12 and S13). The interme- 
diate phenotypes obtained from the Malawi cross 
(Fig. 4A), together with the lack of the dorso- 
lateral stripe in the CRISPR-Cas9 mutants (Fig. 2H), 
provide evidence for additional modifier loci 
determining stripe presence (Fig. 4D). However, 
those seem generally less prominent in the young 
(<15,000 years old) Lake Victoria radiation com- 
pared to the older (2 million to 4 million years old) 
Lake Malawi radiation (supplementary text). 

Regulatory variation of agrp2 provides a mo- 
lecular basis for the repeated evolution and loss 
of stripe patterns across cichlid species flocks. Re- 
current regulatory evolution at the agrp2 locus 
constitutes an example of regulatory tinkering 
(22, 23) that might have facilitated the ease and 
speed of the evolution of both converged and 
diverged phenotypes that characterizes the 
East African cichlid radiations. The simplicity 
of such a threshold mechanism might have 
permitted the phylogenetically observed rapid 
losses and reevolutions of stripe patterns. There- 
fore, Stephen Jay Gould’s predictions (2) appear 
questionable at this evolutionary scale, and if one 
were to replay the evolution of cichlid adaptive 
radiations, the results might be surprisingly 
similar: striped and nonstriped cichlids evolving 
again and again through regulatory evolution at 
the agrp2 locus. 
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The nearshore cradle of early 
vertebrate diversification 


Lauren Sallan’*+, Matt Friedman”, Robert S. Sansom’*, 


Charlotte M. Bird*, Ivan J. Sansom**+ 


Ancestral vertebrate habitats are subject to controversy and obscured by limited, often 
contradictory paleontological data. We assembled fossil vertebrate occurrence and habitat 
datasets spanning the middle Paleozoic (480 million to 360 million years ago) and found that 
early vertebrate clades, both jawed and jawless, originated in restricted, shallow intertidal- 
subtidal environments. Nearshore divergences gave rise to body plans with different dispersal 
abilities: Robust fishes shifted shoreward, whereas gracile groups moved seaward. Fresh 
waters were invaded repeatedly, but movement to deeper waters was contingent upon form 
and short-lived until the later Devonian. Our results contrast with the onshore-offshore trends, 
reef-centered diversification, and mid-shelf clustering observed for benthic invertebrates. 
Nearshore origins for vertebrates may be linked to the demands of their mobility and may 
have influenced the structure of their early fossil record and diversification. 


he ancestral habitat of vertebrates has long 

been debated, with opinions ranging from 

freshwater to open ocean habitats (J-3). 

Inferences have been derived from either 

the evolutionarily distant modern fauna or 
qualitative narratives based on select fossils. Ear- 
ly records of vertebrate divisions, such as jawed 
fishes and their relatives (total-group gnatho- 
stomes), consist of long gaps between inferred 
origination and definitive appearances (ghost 
lineages), punctuated by suggestive microfossils 
(4-7). Vertebrates, apart from toothlike conodont 
elements, were restricted in Ordovician eco- 
systems as trivial components of the Great Ordo- 
vician Biodiversification Event (4, 5, 7). Ancestral 
habitat is a critical factor in determining both 
pattern and mode of diversification, potential 
mismatches between biodiversity and available 
habitat area, and the source of apparent relation- 
ships with changing sea level (6). A lack of early 
vertebrate fossil data and habitat information in 
compendia has limited quantitative approaches 
(4), preventing resolution of this outstanding is- 
sue in vertebrate evolution. 

We developed a database of total-group gnatho- 
stome occurrences (~480 million to 360 million 
years ago) (4, 5, 8) during their mid-Paleozoic 
diversification (2 = 2827) (9) (fig. S1). Data collec- 
tion focused on all occurrences from the interval 
encompassing the five oldest localities for each 
major clade (7 = 188) (Fig. 1 and figs. S1 and S2) 
and phylogenetically constrained genera within 
jawless groups (n = 785) (Figs. 2 and 3 and figs. 
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S1, S3, and S4) for use with Bayesian ancestral 
state reconstruction. We used environmental, lith- 
ological, and invertebrate community information 
from the literature and available databases to 
assign occurrences to benthic assemblage zones 
(10) (Fig. 1). Benthic assemblage zones are cate- 
gorized and ordered as fresh water (BAO); inter- 
tidal above typical wave base (BA1); shallow 
subtidal and/or lagoon (BA2); deeper subtidal, in- 
cluding the start of tabulate coral-stromatoporoid 
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reef systems (BA3); middle to outer shelf (BA4 
and BA5); and shelf margin toward the bathyal 
region (BA6). These zones have been widely used 
in studies of mid-Paleozoic paleocommunities 
(1, 10-12) (Fig. 1). 

We applied Bayesian threshold models to phy- 
logenies of occurrences using prior probabilities 
of residence in each benthic assemblage zone. 
This methodology allowed positive inference of 
both ancestral habitats and amount of evolution- 
ary change required to move between zones 
“liability” values) (13). All major clades, from 
the first skeletonizing jawless fishes (astraspids, 
arandaspids) to jawed bony fishes (osteichthyans), 
originated within nearshore intertidal and sub- 
tidal zones (~BA1 to BA3), centered on BA2, over 
a period of more than 100 million years (Fig. 1A 
and fig. $3). This area is relatively shallow, in- 
cludes lagoons in reefal systems, and is located 
entirely above the storm wave base in the mid- 
Paleozoic (11) (Fig. 1). 

We appraised whether nearshore origination 
in gnathostomes resulted from environmental 
bias in the record through comparison with 
habitat distributions for other facets of the mid- 
Paleozoic captured in independent datasets, 
including fossiliferous strata, regional paleocom- 
munities, and global occurrences and richness 
(number of genera) (Fig. 1B and figs. S11 to S16) 
(0, 14). Analysis of mid-Paleozoic strata in the 
Paleobiology Database (PBDB) (/4), binned by 
distinct habitat categories (n = 4437), produced 
a distribution clustered on deep subtidal and 
reef environments [equivalent to BA3 and BA4 


Silurian and Lochkovian Marine 
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Strata 
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Fig. 1. Mid-Paleozoic vertebrates preferentially originated in shallow marine habitats. 

(A) Intertidal (BA1) to subtidal (BA2 and BA3) ancestral habitats for total-group gnathostome clades 

(n = 188), assuming placoderm paraphyly and Silurian first occurrence for chondrichthyans. Full results are 
shown in figs. S2 to S5. Wen., Wenlock; Lud., Ludlow; Pri., Pridoli. (B) Silurian and Lochkovian marine 
distributions for PBDB fossiliferous strata (n = 858), richness (n = 6980), and occurrences (n = 30,004); 
conodont richness (n = 505) and occurrences (n = 7447); paleocommunities (n = 2401); and gnathostome 
occurrences (n = 1035) show mid-Paleozoic records peaking on the mid-shelf (BA3 and BA4) with few 
records in marginal marine settings, in contrast to the shallow-water preferences of early gnathostomes. 
(C) Early and overall occurrences for total-group gnathostomes (n = 2827), jawed fishes (n = 1343), and 
jawless fishes (n = 1484) show that early occurrences were significantly more concentrated in shallow 
marine settings (BA1 and BA2) than overall or later occurrences. See data S2 and figs. S1 and S5 to S9. 
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Fig. 2. Macromeric, robust jawless fishes exhibit shallower-water diversification and greater 
habitat restriction. Ancestral states for (A) heterostracans and Ordovician (Ord.) stem- 
gnathostomes (n = 316), (B) galeaspids (n = 112), and (C) osteostracans (n = 158) show that 
macromeric genera preferentially originated in very shallow waters (BAO to BA2), with the exception 
of more streamlined forms. Full results are shown in figs S6 to S8. (D) Early and overall habitat 
distributions for macromeric clades (n = 1123), showing significant shifts toward shallower water 
subsequent to their origination. Full distributions are shown in figs. S19 and S20 and data S1. 
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(10)], with many fewer records in freshwater- 
marginal marine (BAO and BA1) and the basin 
and slope (~BA5 and BA6) zones (Fig. 1B and 
figs. S11 and $12). PBDB records of occurrences 
(n = 111,364) or genera (m = 24,211) provide dis- 
tributions that show even greater clustering on 
the mid-shelf but are highly correlated with sam- 
pled strata (linear regression: 7” = 0.96, P = 0.0004 
and 7” = 0.94, P = 0.0008, respectively) (fig. $12). 
Silurian and Lochkovian regional paleocommuni- 
ties (0) are also centered on BA3 and BA4 (Fig. 1B 
and fig. S13). These records suggest a global, mid- 
shelf center for sampling and diversity and a null 
expectation of originations in deep subtidal and 
reef environments [more so than expected from 
previous studies focused on reef-bearing facies 
(15)]. This is in stark contrast with shallower gnatho- 
stome ancestral habitats (Fig. 1) and is thus un- 
likely to result from global sampling bias. 

To evaluate whether apparent nearshore orig- 
ination resulted from preservational biases in 
different habitats, we compared gnathostome 
distributions to PBDB records for conodonts. Con- 
odonts are the sister group of extant jawless 
cyclostomes or the vertebrate total-group, largely 
known from phosphatic oral elements (4), which 
serve as an independent preservational proxy. 
Conodonts are stratigraphic index fossils and 
common along the marine depth gradient during 
the mid-Paleozoic (Fig. 1B and fig. S14). Conodont 
occurrences (n = 11,915) show a different distri- 
bution from other PBDB records (chi-squared 
P< 0.0001), exhibiting a peak in BA2 and more 
occurrences in BA5 and BAG (figs. $14 and S15). 
Conodont richness (7 = 1308) is more clustered 
around BA3 and BA4, particularly in the Silurian- 
Lochkovian (n = 505) (Fig. 1B and figs. S14 and 
$15). This pattern argues against early gnatho- 
stome restriction resulting from preservational 
bias, as does the plurality of vertebrate occur- 
rences in deeper waters from the early Silurian 
(Fig. 1C and fig. S1). 

Jawed and jawless fish distributions are highly 
clustered in BAO to BA2 early in clade history 
(n = 478), in the Silurian and Lochkovian (7 = 
1035), and over the mid-Paleozoic (m = 2147) 
(Fig. 1 and figs. S1 and S16 to S18). We recover no 
significant or strong positive correlations between 
this gnathostome pattern and other fossil records 
(linear regression 7” range: —0.90 to 0.27, P range: 
0.41 to 0.9) (Fig. 1B and fig. S16). 

Ancestral states show that gnathostomes orig- 
inated preferentially near shore, even as the 
diversity of species and body forms increased 
(Fig. 1A and fig. $2). Early occurrences are sig- 
nificantly different from later records within 
groups (chi-squared P = < 0.00001) (Fig. 1C and 
fig. S18); gnathostomes as a whole, as well as 
jawed and jawless fishes specifically, exhibit 
greater clustering in shallow marine settings (BA1 
and BA2), independent of exact time of first ap- 
pearance in the mid-Paleozoic (Fig. 1C and fig. $18). 
Shallow ancestral habitats are always supported 
by our analyses despite variation in first ap- 
pearances of jawed fishes (e.g., inclusion of po- 
tential Ordovician “chondrichthyan” material) 
(15); placoderm monophyly or paraphyly (8); and 
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even increasing the minimum prior probability 
of occurrences in all zones to a minimum of 5 or 
10% to account for potential of false absence, 
missing records, or other sampling issues (Fig. 1A, 
figs. S2 to S5, and table S1). Gnathostomes con- 
tinued to show a strong tendency to diverge in 
shallow marine waters long after the invasion 
of deeper and fresh waters by older lineages, 
including after the origin of jaws. 

Threshold liability values suggest that shifts 
within the nearshore waters required little evo- 
lutionary change and were common, as was 
invasion of fresh water (Table 1 and Fig. 1C). 
Dispersal into deeper waters, including the 
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forereef, shelf, and open ocean (BA4 to BA6), was 
more restricted (Table 1), complicated by a short- 
term tendency to return to the ancestral shal- 
lows [Ornstein-Uhlenbeck deviance information 
criterion (OU DIC) weight = 1; phylogenetic 
half-life in Table 1] (16). Yet, threshold values 
also suggest rapid dispersal across the offshore 
shelf (BA4 and BAS) once lineages managed 
to depart BA3, even though shifts into open 
waters (BAG) had much higher requirements 
(Table 1). However, if sampling probabilities in 
all bins is increased a priori, shallow-water re- 
striction of early gnathostomes is explained 
by ever-higher thresholds for continued move- 
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Fig. 3. Micromeric, gracile jawless fishes exhibit deeper-subtidal later diversification and 
easier dispersal. Ancestral states for (A) thelodonts (n = 99) and (B) anaspids (n = 100), showing 
diversification of genera in deeper subtidal waters (BA3) during their evolutionary history. Full 
results are shown in figs. S9 and S10. (C) Early and overall occurrences for micromeric jawless 
fishes (n = 353) show a rapid shift to deeper waters following nearshore origination. Full distributions 


are shown in figs. S21 and S22 and data S1. 


ment offshore, starting at BA2 (Fig. 1A, figs. S2 
to S5, and table S1). 

Next, we determined the association between 
body form and dispersal ability within major 
groups. Clades were categorized into two body 
forms: (i) macromeric, which are mostly robust 
and armored with large bony plates (e.g., het- 
erostracans, osteostracans, and galeaspids) (77) 
(Fig. 2), or (ii) micromeric, which are mostly 
gracile and either naked or covered in small 
scales (e.g., thelodonts and anaspids) (17) (Fig. 3). 
These robust or gracile forms can be approxi- 
mated as having benthic or pelagic and nektonic 
lifestyles, respectively, given their gross similarity 
to living fishes (J8, 19). 

Analysis of all gnathostome early occurrences 
shows that both micromeric and macromeric 
forms originated around shallow water (BA2) 
(Fig. 1A and fig. $2). However, group-level ana- 
lyses suggest that slight shifts shoreward or sea- 
ward preceded the later diversification of these 
groups. Genus-level diversification of macromeric 
jawless lineages was centered in the shallows 
(BAI and BA2) and fresh water (BAO) throughout 
their multimillion-year existence (Fig. 2 and figs. 
S6 to S8, S19, and S20). Later occurrences were 
significantly more clustered in shallow and 
freshwater settings than the earliest members of 
these clades (chi-squared P < 0.0001) (Fig. 2C 
and figs. S19 and $20). Threshold values indicate 
that moving into deeper waters was more dif- 
ficult for robust groups than gnathostomes as a 
whole (Table 1 and tables S1 and S2), and these 
featured a strong tendency to return to the shal- 
lows (OU DIC weight range = 0.99 to 1; phylo- 
genetic half-life in Table 1). 

The diversification of micromeric gnatho- 
stomes was centered in deeper subtidal waters 
(BA3) following their origination in BA2 (Figs. 1A 
and 3 and figs. S9, S10, S21, and $22). Early oc- 
currences of these clades show a significantly 
greater concentration in BA1 and BA2 than later 
forms (chi-squared P < 0.0001) (fig. S21 and S22). 
A handful of early Silurian thelodont taxa were 
already resident in deeper waters (BA3 to BA5) 
following their Late Ordovician appearances in 
BAI and BA2 (fig. S21A). Early dispersal into 
deeper waters reflects low threshold parameters 
(Table 1) and may be a general pattern for gracile 


Table 1. Best-fit model parameters for ancestral habitats. ancThresh (Ancestral Character Estimation Under The Threshold Model Using Bayesian MCMC) 
(13) holds the threshold for exiting BAO constant at O and the value for exiting BA6 as infinity (Inf). Values for parameters (log-likelihood and alpha) are means 
after excluding “burn in.” See figs. S2 and S10 and (29) for ancestral states. Phylogenetic half-lives are given in million years. mil. gen., million generations. 


Mean threshold liabilities 


Log-likelihood Alpha Half-life 


Clade (20 mil. gen., 20% burn-in) 
BAO BA1 BA2 BA3 BA4 BA5 BA6 
Gnathostomes 0 2.09 3.98 6.24 6.81 9748 Inf 


Thelodonts 0 0.61 C93 2.05 215 
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clades. Jawed fishes show a significant shift onto 
reefs and deeper settings in the later Devonian 
(chi-squared P < 0.0001) (Fig. 1C and figs. S1 and 
S18), after the appearance of most subclades. Robust 
jawless groups contain exceptions that may prove 
this rule: A few subclades with fusiform bodies (e.g., 
tremataspid osteostracans) originated in BA3 and 
register deeper-water occurrences than their rela- 
tives by the mid-Silurian (Fig. 2 and figs. S6 to S8). 

Dispersal in multiple directions appears to 
have been enabled by body-form evolution and 
did not precede the origin of new phenotypes in 
new habitats. These shifts affected subsequent 
survival. Freshwater habitats were marked by 
the persistence of robust clades such as osteos- 
tracans and gracile forms such as anaspids, with- 
out further changes to their gross body plan (Figs. 
2 and 3). Sometimes, identical deep-water lineages 
appear short-lived and did not exhibit apparent 
further diversification, even on reefs (Fig. 1) (20). 
Jawless gnathostomes show a significant shift in 
distribution (chi-squared P < 0.00001) back into 
the ancestral nearshore habitats and adjacent 
estuarine areas following a peak in distribution 
across the depth gradient in the Silurian to Early 
Devonian (Fig. 1C and figs. S1 and S18). This 
shift occurred just as jawed fishes moved out of 
nearshore habitats in the Devonian (Fig. 1A and 
fig. S18) (4, 21). This pattern is reflected in the 
greater representation of benthic forms in later 
marine jawless fishes versus nektonic forms in 
jawed vertebrates (22). 

Overall, our results show that the nearshore 
served as the cradle of early vertebrate taxo- 
nomic and gross morphological diversification 
(Figs. 1 to 3). Specific body forms evolved in 
coastal waters subsequently favoring expan- 
sion into shallower (e.g., macromeric jawless 
fishes) or deeper areas (e.g., micromeric jawless 
fishes, jawed fishes). This mirrors observations 
within living fishes of repeated splits into ben- 
thic or pelagic and nektonic forms (8, 23), as 
well as the gross division of fish phenotype- 
environment associations (19). 

A persistent diversification center within the 
shallows may explain features of the early verte- 
brate record (7, 24). Ordovician gnathostomes 
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are primarily represented by microfossils re- 
stricted to a small subset of nearshore facies 
(fig. S1) subject to wave action (J1), despite 
worldwide distributions (4, 7, 17, 24). Ghost lin- 
eages for gnathostomes might be caused by envi- 
ronmental endemicity, low abundance, and/or a 
relative lack of marginal marine strata (figs. S1 
and S11 to S13). Alternatively, a relationship be- 
tween Ordovician diversity and sea level (6) 
might have a common cause in changing shallow 
habitat area; reduction in such environments 
would have delayed apparent diversification and 
increased extinction risk (6, 25, 26). 

Endemicity in coastal waters may have later 
promoted origination of new clades. Biogeographic 
patterns suggest that body-form divergence oc- 
curred in multiple shallow settings, increasing 
overall diversity. Micromeric forms occur alongside 
macromeric astraspids in the Ordovician of 
Laurentia, whereas robust galeaspids existed 
alongside gracile chondrichthyans in the early 
Silurian of Gondwana (4-7, 15, 17, 24, 27, 28). 
Nektonic body plans developed in these hotspots 
enabled dispersal across deep early Silurian oceans, 
away from local competition, leading to further 
diversification in nearshore settings elsewhere 
(/, 15, 28). In contrast, benthic groups showed 
structured geographic patterns (27), moving along 
coastlines and inshore, perhaps toward nutrient 
inputs essential to their likely bottom-feeding and 
filtering lifestyles and away from increased com- 
petition. Thus, continuous origination in shallow 
waters shaped the evolution of vertebrates, at 
least during their first phase of diversification. 
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PIEZOs mediate neuronal 
sensing of blood pressure and 
the baroreceptor reflex 


Wei-Zheng Zeng", Kara L. Marshall’, Soohong Min?, Ihab Daou’, Mark W. Chapleau**, 
Francois M. Abboud’, Stephen D. Liberles”, Ardem Patapoutian™* 


Activation of stretch-sensitive baroreceptor neurons exerts acute control over 

heart rate and blood pressure. Although this homeostatic baroreflex has been 
described for more than 80 years, the molecular identity of baroreceptor 
mechanosensitivity remains unknown. We discovered that mechanically activated 
ion channels PIEZO1 and PIEZO2 are together required for baroreception. Genetic 
ablation of both Piezol and Piezo2 in the nodose and petrosal sensory ganglia 

of mice abolished drug-induced baroreflex and aortic depressor nerve activity. Awake, 
behaving animals that lack Piezos had labile hypertension and increased blood 
pressure variability, consistent with phenotypes in baroreceptor-denervated animals 
and humans with baroreflex failure. Optogenetic activation of Piezo2-positive 
sensory afferents was sufficient to initiate baroreflex in mice. These findings 
suggest that PIEZO1 and PIEZO2 are the long-sought baroreceptor mechanosensors 


critical for acute blood pressure control. 


lood pressure (BP) is tightly regulated to 
ensure that the body is prepared to meet 
varied daily activity demands. Mechanisms 
that change blood volume control long- 
term BP regulation. Within seconds and 
minutes, BP regulation is initiated primarily by 
baroreceptors, a class of stretch-sensitive neurons 
within the nodose and petrosal ganglia with 
peripheral projections in the walls of the aorta 
and carotid sinus (J, 2). An increase in BP stretches 
baroreceptor nerve endings to trigger afferent 
signals that are transmitted to the central nervous 
system. The consequences of baroreceptor acti- 
vation are a decrease in heart rate (HR), cardiac 
output, and vascular resistance that counteract 


Piezo2 
(fraction cell area) 


Fig. 1. Expression of Piezol and Piezo2 transcripts in NPJc. (A) Z-projection 
of NPJc tissue after fluorescent in situ hybridization with probes 
targeting Piezol (red) and Piezo2 (cyan). Nuclei are labeled with 4’,6- 
diamidino-2-phenylindole (DAPI, blue). Arrows mark double Piezo-positive 
cells. (B) Quantification of transcript labeling area as a fraction of total 
cell area (n = 290 cells, six mice). Each dot represents one cell. Numbers 
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the initial increase in BP (J, 2). Compromised 
baroreceptor function predicts arrhythmias and 
premature death in humans with postmyocardial 
infarction and heart failure (3, 4). 

Several ion channels (5-9) have been sug- 
gested to contribute to baroreception. How- 
ever, substantial residual baroreflex is observed 
when these channels are ablated, implicating 
the involvement of other sensory systems. None 
of the candidate ion channels have been directly 
activated by mechanical stimuli in heterologous 
systems, which may lack accessory tethering 
molecules to form a mechanosensory complex. 
Furthermore, whether these channels are acting 
as sensors or play a role downstream of mechano- 


e P1 & P2 (43) Cc D 
* P1 only (123) 
e P2 only (124) 


All Piezo+ nodose cells 


Piezo1 
(fraction cell area) 
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transduction is not clear. PIEZO1 and PIEZO2 
are mechanically activated ion channels that play 
crucial roles in several mechanotransduction pro- 
cesses (10). PIEZO1 is prominently expressed 
in the cardiovascular system (11, 12), and PIEZO2 
is abundant in various populations of sensory 
neurons (13-15). 

We assessed Piezol and Piezo2 transcript ex- 
pression in nodose and petrosal ganglia, where 
baroreceptor cell bodies are located (J). These 
ganglia are fused with each other and with the 
jugular ganglion in mice. Piezol and Piezo2 were 
highly expressed in the nodose-petrosal-jugular 
ganglion complex (NPJc) (Fig. 1A). Similar num- 
bers of cells were identified that highly expressed 
either Piezol or Piezo2 exclusively (123 and 124 
cells with each transcript, respectively, Fig. 1B). 
A small population of neurons expressed both 
(43 double Piezo-positive cells, or 14.8% of all 
Piezo-expressing cells, n = 6 mice, Fig. 1B). 

To test whether Piezol and Piezo2 are ex- 
pressed in baroreceptors, we performed retro- 
grade labeling of carotid sensory neurons. We 
injected fluorescent cholera toxin B (CTB) (16) 
into the carotid sinus beneath the serosal vessel 
covering. All CTB-positive neurons detected in 
the NPJc from eight mice were quantified for 
the presence of Piezol or Piezo2 transcript (Fig. 1, 
C to F). Six out of 95 retrogradely labeled cells 
were Piezol-positive, and eight were Piezo2- 
positive (Fig. 1B). Piezo-negative cells were likely 
chemoreceptors, which abundantly innervate 
the carotid sinus but do not require mecha- 
nosensitivity. None of the 95 CTB-labeled cells 
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in parentheses indicate number of cells. Pl, Piezol; P2, Piezo2. (C to F) NPJc 
cell bodies back-labeled by carotid sinus CTB injections [(C) and (D), 
green] and Piezo transcript [(E) and (F), red and cyan]. Arrows indicate 

a Piezo2-positive cell in (C) and (E) and a Piezol-positive cell in (D) 

and (F). (G) Quantification of Piezo transcript labeling area in CTB-positive 
cells (n = 95 cells, eight mice). Piezo-negative cells are not shown. 
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were double Piezo-positive. These data suggest 
that a subset of neurons that innervate the 
carotid sinus (which include mechanoreceptors 
and chemoreceptors) express either Piezol or 
Piezo2 (Fig. 1G). We hypothesized that these 
cells could function as baroreceptors. 

We therefore crossed Piezo floxed mice to the 
Phox2bCre line, which express Cre recombinase 
in epibranchial placode-derived ganglia (e.g., 
nodose and petrosal) but not in neural crest- 
derived ganglia (jugular, trigeminal, and dorsal 
root) (17). We first analyzed the baroreflex in 
anesthetized mice in response to phenylephrine 
(PE). PE induces rapid vasoconstriction (6), which 


PE PE 

i i | 40 mmHg e 
lm :t«‘S 

i H 
H o 
SYS { a |40mmHg = 
| 2 
: | 2 
HR 441. | 2 
i i [150 bpm a 
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1 minute 


WT Phox2bCre';Piezo1"Piezo2” 


elevates BP. Increased BP then triggers barore- 
ceptor activity and induces a reflex decrease in 
HR. PE-induced baroreflex changes were com- 
pared in conditional double-knockout mice (dKO; 
Phow2bCre*;PiezoP”Piezo2”) and Cre-negative 
wild-type littermates (WT). Infusion of PE into 
the jugular vein produced a dose-dependent and 
transient increase in systolic BP and a conse- 
quent decrease in HR, reflecting baroreflex con- 
trol (6) (Fig. 2A). The PE-induced HR reduction 
[-29 + 20 versus —234 + 24 beats per minute 
(bpm), P < 0.001] and decreased baroreflex sen- 
sitivity (-0.6 + 0.4 versus —5.0 + 0.5 Abpm/ 
AmmdHg, P < 0.001) were essentially abolished 


AHR (bpm) 


wT KO WT KO WT KO 


wT KO WT KO WT KO 


in the dKO mice (Fig. 2, A to D). PE-induced sys- 
tolic BP increase in dKO mice was significantly 
higher than in WT littermates (55.7 + 3 versus 
45.7 + 6 mmHg, P <0.05) (Fig. 2, A and B). HR 
response to sodium nitroprusside-induced acute 
baroreceptor unloading was also absent in dKO 
mice (fig. S1, A to C). By contrast, Phox2bCre*; 
Piezo¥”’ (P1°S°) and Phox2bCre*;Piezo2" (P2*°) 
single-knockout mice showed no difference in 
PE-induced change of baroreflex compared with 
WT littermates (Fig. 2, B to D). We focused re- 
maining analyses primarily on dKO mice. 

We next measured aortic depressor nerve (ADN) 
activity during a rise of BP induced by PE. We 
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Fig. 2. Baroreflex is abolished in nodose and petrosal ganglia—specific 
dKO mice. (A) Cardiovascular recordings show PE-induced baroreflex in 
WT mice but no baroreflex in dKO littermates. BP, raw blood pressure 
signal. SYS, systolic blood pressure derived from raw BP. (B to D) Changes 
in systolic BP (B), HR (C), and baroreflex (D) (10 s after intravenous 
injection of PE) in knockout (KO) mice. Number of animals shown 

in bars (B) also apply for (C) and (D). Piezol KO indicates P1°*° mice; 
Piezo2 KO indicates P2“° mice; Piezol Piezo2 KO indicates dKO mice. 
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All WT are littermates. (E) Traces show BP and ADN activity induced by 
PE and sodium nitroprusside injection in a WT and a dKO mouse. SNP, 
sodium nitroprusside. (F) Statistical analysis of drug-induced ADN activity 
in WT (n = 16) and dKO (n = 11) mice. (G) Raw BP and ADN activity 
example before and after PE injection. Expanded time scale showed bursts 
of ADN activity in phase with individual arterial pulses in WT. No integrated 
activity is observed in dKO mice. *P < 0.05, ***P < 0.001, and n.s. is statistically 
not significant by unpaired Student's t test; data are means + SEM. 
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Fig. 3. Increased BP variability in conscious nodose and petrosal ganglia—specific dKO mice. 

(A) Continuous measurements of MAP and HR over 72 hours, binned by hour. The differences between 
groups were significant during the night (gray shading, two-way analysis of variance, data are means + 
SEM). (B) Average MAP and HR during the day (6 a.m. to 6 p.m.) and night (6 p.m. to 6 a.m.). 

(C) sBRS, expressed as change in PI (ms) per change in systolic BP (mmHg), was significantly reduced 
in dKO mice (n = 17 mice) compared with WT mice (n = 15 mice). (D) Frequency distribution histogram 
of the systolic BP over 72 hours. Red arrows indicate wider distribution of BP in dKO mice. (E) BP 
variability reported as standard deviation from the 72-hour period. (F) Maximum and minimum BP values. 
P values are indicated in the bars. *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001, and n:s. is statistically not significant. 
Unpaired Student's t test was used unless indicated otherwise; data are means + SEM. n = 7 to 17 mice. 
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Fig. 4. Piezo2-positive sensory neurons acutely control blood pressure. (A) Schematic 
depiction of the optogenetic strategy. The carotid sinus and vagus nerves were illuminated to activate 
ChR2-expressing Piezo2-sensory neurons. The optical fiber was placed on area 1, vagus nerve trunk; 
area 2, superior laryngeal branch; and area 3, carotid sinus. (B) Traces of cardiovascular effects 
after focal vagus nerve illumination (light blue shading) in anesthetized Piezo2Cre ;ChR2-eYFP 
(WT, black trace) and Piezo2Cre*;ChR2-eYFP mice (Piezo2Cre™, gray, blue, and pink traces). 
Numbers on the left (1 to 3) correspond to areas in (A). Blood pressure was measured by a pressure 
transducer cannulated in the left carotid artery. BP, carotid arterial pressure. (C) Light-induced 
changes in BP and HR were calculated over the 10 s (n = 7 to 18 mice, as indicated; ***P < 0.001, 
and n.s. is statistically not significant by unpaired Student's t test; data are means + SEM). 
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observed a lack of drug-induced ADN activity in 
dKO mice compared to WT mice (—131.9 + 163.9 
versus 5558 + 1234 normalized area under curve 
of integrated ADN activity, P < 0.001; Fig. 2, Eto 
G). The dKO mice had no appreciable responses 
during both phasic and tonic phases of PE- 
induced ADN activity (fig. S1, D and E). This is 
not due to gross anatomical deficits, because we 
observed comparable baroreceptor ending den- 
sities within the aortic arch of dKO and WT mice 
(fig. S2). 

Impaired baroreceptor function leads to dys- 
regulation of BP, including volatile hypertension 
and increased BP variability in humans (8-20). 
We examined daily BP variability in freely mov- 
ing, conscious mice using a telemetric sensor (6). 
The dKO mice showed significantly increased 
mean arterial pressure (MAP) during their ac- 
tive time (gray shading, 6 p.m. to 6 a.m.) com- 
pared with WT littermates (112 + 0.4 versus 95 + 
0.5 mmHg, P < 0.001) (Fig. 3, A and B, and figs. 
$3, A and B, and S4). The HR of dKO mice was 
slightly increased during active times compared 
with that of WT mice (583 + 3 versus 566 + 
3 bpm, P < 0.001), whereas the HR remained 
unchanged during inactive times (6 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
532 + 3 versus 536 + 3 bpm, not significant) 
(Fig. 3B). No difference in locomotor activity 
was observed between dKO and WT mice (fig. 
$3C), ruling out the possibility that activity 
caused the increased BP and HR in dKO mice. 

We scanned telemetry data for spontaneous 
changes in systolic BP and pulse interval (PI) 
consistent with a baroreflex relationship. This 
method (sequence technique) is used to nonin- 
vasively assess baroreflex function (2/, 22). The 
spontaneous baroreflex sensitivity (SBRS) is de- 
fined as the slope of changes in systolic BP versus 
PI from 1 hour of recording. sBRS was severely 
reduced in dKO mice (2.0 + 0.1 versus 3.8 + 
0.2 ms/mmHg for WT, P < 0.001, Fig. 3C). Sinoaortic 
baroreceptor denervated mice also show residual 
sBRS (22), and this may be due to compensation 
from other sensory systems. 

We compared the BP variability of WT and 
dKO mice. The systolic BP values of dKO mice 
were distributed in a broader range than those of 
WT littermates (Fig. 3D). Variability was greatly 
enhanced in dKO mice (7.9 + 0.3 versus 6.1 + 
0.3 mmHg in WT, P < 0.001, Fig. 3E). We quan- 
tified the range of BP variability of mean, sys- 
tolic, and diastolic BP within each group in a 
72-hour period. Maximum values of BP from 
dKO mice were significantly higher than those 
from WT littermates, whereas minimum values 
were significantly lower (Fig. 3F). Lastly, homo- 
vanillic acid concentrations in dKO mouse urine 
were significantly higher than those in WT urine 
(13.9 + 0.05 versus 12.1 + 0.06 ug/ml, fig. S3D), 
suggesting an increase in hormone norepineph- 
rine concentration, as in human baroreflex 
failure patients (18). There were no significant 
BP variability and sBRS differences in P1°X° 
(fig. S5) and parse (fig. S6) single-knockout 
mice compared with WT littermates. P2°*° mice 
showed a subtle hypotensive BP distribution 
(fig. S6). 
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We next investigated whether stimulating 
Piezo2-positive neurons can induce the baroreflex 
in adult mice. We crossed Piezo2@?-IRES-Cre 
(Piezo2Cre) knockin mice with Cre-dependent 
channelrhodopsin-2 (ChR2) reporter mice to 
generate Piezo2Cre*;ChR2-eYFP mice (13) and 
recorded the cardiovascular response to activat- 
ing different regions of Piezo2-positive vagal 
sensory nerves by optogenetics (Fig. 4A; eYFP, 
enhanced yellow fluorescent protein gene). We 
did not observe cardiovascular changes during 
long optogenetic stimulation (5-ms pulses, 50 Hz, 
10 s) of the vagal nerve trunk (area 1 in Fig. 4A; BP, 
-5.3 + 1.0%, and HR, —2.0 + 1.0%; not significant) 
(Fig. 4, A to C). Next, we focused on specifically 
activating baroreceptor afferents. For aortic baro- 
receptors, we stimulated the superior laryngeal 
nerve branch, which carries afferent inputs from 
the ADN (area 2 in Fig. 4A). For carotid baro- 
receptors, we exposed the carotid sinus region 
and directly stimulated the local nerve terminals 
(area 3 in Fig. 4A). Light stimulations at both 
locations caused an immediate decrease in both 
BP and HR (area 2: BP, —55.6 + 2.0%, and HR, 
—50.5 + 2.0%; area 3: BP, -37.5 + 3.5%, and HR, 
-32.3 + 3.7%; P <0.001) compared with the un- 
stimulated baseline (Fig. 4, B and C). A promi- 
nent consequence of baroreceptor activation is 
rapid inhibition of efferent sympathetic activ- 
ity (1). We found that light-induced decrease in 
HR was markedly attenuated after administra- 
tion of the B-adrenergic receptor-blocker pro- 
pranolol, indicating that the reflex bradycardia 
was mediated primarily by inhibition of cardiac 
sympathetic nerve activity (fig. S7). Piezo2Cre ; 
ChR2-eYFP mice (WT) did not show any changes 
during optogenetic stimulation in all three re- 
gions (BP, —0.6 + 0.6%, and HR, 0.4 + 0.8%; not 
significant; Fig. 4, B and C). 

This study demonstrates that the mechani- 
cally activated ion channels PIEZO1 and PIEZO2 
are together required for arterial baroreceptor activ- 


Zeng et al., Science 362, 464-467 (2018) 


ity and function. Baroreflex is critical to maintain 
short-term BP homeostasis in mammals. The 
long-term changes observed in HR and BP that 
accompany baroreflex failure are complex. Acute 
elimination of baroreceptor function (e.g., sino- 
aortic denervation) causes immediate, large in- 
creases in BP and HR (23, 24). Over time, the 
mean BP decreases but remains labile hyper- 
tensive, and BP variability is markedly increased 
and persists (18-20, 24, 25). We observed a sig- 
nificant increase in MAP during the active period 
of the Piezo dKO mice that falls just under the 
designation for hypertension (26), and dKO 
mice also developed increased blood pressure 
variability. These data show that losing PIEZO1 
and PIEZO2 function recapitulates the pheno- 
type observed in animal models (24, 25) and 
humans with baroreflex failure (78-20). However, 
we cannot exclude the possibility that sensory 
mechanisms beyond the baroreceptors within 
the vagus contribute to the observed increased 
blood pressure. 
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Topical Lectures 


Materials for the Future: Self-driving Laboratories 


ALAN ASPURU-GUZIK 
Professor of Chemistry and Computer Science, University of Toronto 


Climate Change 2019: Finding the Accelerator Pedal 


CHRISTOPHER B. FIELD 
Director, Stanford Woods Institute for the Environment, 
Stanford University 


Organs-on-Chips Technology: Drug Discovery and 
Development Beyond Animal Models 

GERALDINE HAMILTON 

President and Chief Scientific Officer, Emulate, Inc. 

Secrets of Spider Webs: Unraveling the Complexity 
of Spider Silk Genes 


CHERYL Y. HAYASHI 
Director of Comparative Biology Research, American Museum 
of Natural History 


Critical Steps Toward Modernizing Graduate STEM 
Education 

ALAN |. LESHNER 

CEO Emeritus, American Association for the Advancement of Science 
Health Beyond Humanity: A Planetary Perspective 

On Our Past and Future 


SABRINA SHOLTS 
Curator of Biological Anthropology, National Museum of Natural 
History, Smithsonian Institution 


Heredity: Our Defining Mystery 


CARL ZIMMER 
Columnist, New York Times 


SARTON MEMORIAL LECTURE IN THE HISTORY 
AND PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 


Science for Grown-Ups: Assessing Past and 
Present Adult Informal Science Education 
KAREN A. RADER 


STS Director & Professor of History, 
Virginia Commonwealth University 


JOHN P. MCGOVERN AWARD LECTURE 
IN THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 


The Gestural Origins of Language and Thought 
SUSAN GOLDIN-MEADOW 


Beardsley Ruml Distinguished Service Professor, 
University of Chicago 
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Celebrating 
Milestones in 
Science! 


In 1869, 


Dmitri Mendeleev presented 
the Periodic Table, which 
documented the atomic 
weights and valence of the 
many elements that make 
up Earth, to the Russian 
Chemical Society. 


One hundred years 
later, in 1969, 


history was made by NASA 
with the first moon walk by Neil 
Armstrong, made possible by 
Apollo 11's successful landing 
on the moon. 


On the ground 
in California that 
same year, 


the first ARPANET message 
was sent from the University 
of California, Los Angeles to 
the Stanford Research Institute. 


Updated program information will be posted on aaas.org/meetings as it becomes available. 
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Scientific Sessions e 


Keep up with cutting edge developments in science and policy 


Controlling Contagion 


ANTIBIOTIC USE IN HUMANS AND 
ANIMALS: STRATEGIES FROM SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 

Organized by Renata Ivanek Miojevic and 
Michelle Wemette, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, NY 


EPIGENETICS: CHALLENGES FOR 
RESPONSIBLE RESEARCH AND 
INNOVATION 

Organized by Vittorio Colizzi, University of 
Rome—Tor Vergata, Italy; Maria S. Salvato, 
University of Maryland School of Medicine, 
Baltimore, MD 


INFECTIOUS DISEASE CONTROL 

AND PREVENTION: THE FUTURE IS 
INTERDISCIPLINARY 

Organized by Terry O’Connor, UK Research 
and Innovation, Swindon, United Kingdom 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES: PUSHING THE 
BOUNDARIES OF PHYSIOLOGY 
Organized by Isabelle Boscaro-Clarke, 
Diamond Light Source, Didcot, United 
Kingdom 


MATHEMATICAL MODELING OF 
DISEASES: TRANSLATIONAL 
APPROACHES 

Organized by Reinhard Laubenbacher, 
UConn Health, Farmington, CT; Mark Alber, 
University of California, Riverside, CA 


OPENNESS ABOUT CLINICAL TRIAL 
RESULTS: LESSONS FROM COMPANIES 
ON THE FRONT LINE 

Organized by Sile Lane, Sense about 
Science, London, United Kingdom 


THE QUEST FOR A UNIVERSAL 

FLU VACCINE 

Organized by Karen Chandross, Sanofi, 
Bridgewater, NJ 


THE ROLE OF STEM CELLS IN THE 
FUTURE OF MEDICINE 

Organized by Jens Wilkinson, RIKEN, 
Saitama, Japan; Ayaka Nakauchi, Kyoto 
University, Japan 


THE SILENCE OF THE FROGS 

Organized by Erin Heath, AAAS, 
Washington, DC; Julia Smith, Association 
of American Universities, Washington, DC 


UNDERSTANDING ANTIBIOTIC 
RESISTANCE: REGULATION, 
QUALITY, AND ACCESS 
Organized by Muhammad Zaman, 
Boston University, MA 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


VIRUSES, MICROBES, AND THEIR 
ENTANGLED FATES 

Organized by Joshua Weitz, Georgia Institute 
of Technology, Atlanta, GA; Adrienne Correa, 
Rice University, Houston, TX 


Cultivating Borderless Research 


BEYOND OR DESPITE POLITICAL 
BORDERS: SCIENCE DIPLOMACY AND 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF EUROPE 
Organized by Pascal Griset, Sorbonne 
Université, Paris, France; Elke Boers, Vrije 
Universiteit Brussel, Brussels, Belgium 


BORDER WALLS: EXCLUSIONARY 
AND INEFFECTIVE 

Organized by Dudley Poston, Texas A&M 
University, College Station, TX 


BUILDING GLOBAL RELATIONSHIPS 
THROUGH DEFENSE DIPLOMACY AND 
SCIENTIFIC COOPERATION 

Organized by Esha Mathew, AAAS, 
Washington, DC; Taeyjuana Lyons, U.S. 
Department of Defense, Alexandria, VA 


COMPETITIVE ADVANTAGE: 
PROTECTING THE BALANCE IN AFRICA, 
ASIA, AND EUROPE 

Organized by Aidan Gilligan, SciCom— 
Making Sense of Science, Brussels, Belgium 


FUNDING AGENCIES AND RESEARCH: 
COPING WITH GEOGRAPHIC AND 
DISCIPLINARY CHALLENGES 

Organized by Shaun Baron, Natural Sciences 
and Engineering Research Council of Canada, 
Ottawa, Canada; Rainer Gruhlich, German 
Research Foundation, Washington, DC 


GLOBAL SCIENCE PARTNERSHIPS 
AND LOCAL OUTCOMES 

Organized by Elizabeth Lyons, National 
Science Foundation, Alexandria, VA 


GLOBAL SCIENTIFIC COLLABORATIONS: 
NEW TRENDS 

Organized by David Cheney, Technology 
Policy international, LLC, Silver Spring, 
MD; Go Ohba, National Institute of Science 
and Technology Policy, Tokyo, Japan 


GOING GLOBAL: TOWARD A TRULY 
INTERNATIONAL PROCESS FOR 
RESEARCH INFRASTRUCTURES 
Organized by Terry O’Connor, UK Research 
and Innovation, Swindon, United Kingdom; 
Peggy Pan, Chinese Academy of Sciences, 
Beijing, China 


KILLER ROBOTS: TECHNOLOGICAL, 
LEGAL, AND ETHICAL CHALLENGES 
Organized by Toby Walsh, University of 
New South Wales, Kensington, Australia 


COUNTDOWN TO AFRICA’S 

SCIENTIFIC LIFTOFF 

Organized by Neil Turok, Perimeter 
Institute for Theoretical Physics, Waterloo, 
Canada 


SCIENCE DIPLOMACY: CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO THE RESOLUTION OF CONFLICTS 
AND GLOBAL INSECURITY 

Organized by Karen Lips, University of 

Maryland, College Park, MD; Meredith 

Gore, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Ml 
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SCIENCE IN AFRICA: NEW PROGRAMS 
AND CONTRIBUTIONS 

Organized by Herman B White, Fermi 
National Accelerator Laboratory, Batavia, 
IL; Ketevi Assamagan, Brookhaven 
National Laboratory, Wading River, NY 


SCIENCE IN THE NEW ARCTIC: 

THE CONVERGING OF NATURAL 

AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Organized by Andrey Petrov, International 
Arctic Social Sciences Association, Cedar 
Falls, [A; Jack Kaye, NASA, Washington, DC 


TREATING PEDIATRIC CANCER IN 
CRISIS: LESSONS FOR DELIVERING 
CARE 

Organized by Sima Jeha, St. Jude 
Children’s Research Hospital, Memphis, TN 


Diversifying Scientific 
Contributions 


HOW PEOPLE LEARN: A NEW LOOK 
Organized by Nora Newcombe, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, PA; Zewelanji 
Serpell, Virginia Commonwealth 
University, Richmond, VA 


ACADEMIC RESEARCH ASSESSMENT: 
REDUCING BIASES IN EVALUATION 
Organized by Anna Hatch, American 
Society for Cell Biology, Bethesda, MD; 
Stephen Curry, Imperial College, London, 
United Kingdom 


EFFECTIVE MENTORING: STRATEGIES 
AND EXPERIENCES 

Organized by Maria Lund Dahlberg, 
National Academy of Sciences, 
Engineering, and Medicine, Washington, 
DC; Juan Gilbert, The University of Florida, 
Gainesville, FL 


PRACTICAL REPRODUCIBLE RESEARCH: 
REPLICATING SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES 
Organized by Susan Holmes, Stanford 
University, CA 


PROMOTING GENDER EQUITY IN 
STEM: TOP DOWN AND BOTTOM 

UP APPROACHES 

Organized by Christine O'Connell, Stony 
Brook University, NY; Merryn McKinnon, 
Australian National University, Canberra, 
Australia 


REDUCING SOCIETAL POLARIZATION 
ABOUT SCIENCE-BASED ISSUES: 
PROPOSED STRATEGIES 

Organized by Edward W. Maibach, George 
Mason University, Fairfax, VA 


REFUGEES AND IMMIGRANTS: 
HISTORIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO STEM 
Organized by Lynn Caporale, New York, NY 
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SCIENTIFIC LEADERSHIP PROGRAMS: 
PREPARING SCIENTISTS TO MAKE 

A DIFFERENCE 

Organized by Giovanna Guerrero-Medina, 
Yale University & Ciencia Puerto Rico, New 
Haven, CT 


SEXUAL MINORITIES IN THE STEM 
PIPELINE: FROM EDUCATION TO 
WORKFORCE 

Organized by Rochelle Diamond, 
National Organization of Gay and Lesbian 
Scientists and Technical Professionals, 
Pasadena, CA 


SUPPORTING UNDERGRADUATE 
RESEARCHERS TRANSITIONING 
BETWEEN 2 AND 4 YEAR COLLEGES 
Organized by Linda M. Grisham, 
Massachusetts Bay Community College, 
Wellesley Hills, MA; Stacey Kiser, Lane 
Community College, Eugene, OR 


USING ONLINE PLATFORMS TO CREATE 
CULTURALLY RELEVANT COMMUNITIES 
OF PRACTICE 

Organized by Lou Woodley, AAAS, 
Washington, DC 


WOMEN IN SCIENCE: UNDERSTANDING 
WHAT WORKS 

Organized by Ashley Bear, National 
Academies of Sciences, Engineering, and 
Medicine, Washington, DC; Tom Rudin, 


Board on Higher Education and Workforce, 


Washington, DC 


Engaging the Human Ecosystem 


COMPUTATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE: 
THE NEXT DECADE 

Organized by David Lazer, Northeastern 
University, Boston, MA 


DRUG DEVELOPMENT: OVERCOMING 
OBSTACLES 

Organized by Richard Neubig, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, MI; William 
Beck, University of Illinois, Chicago, IL 


GLOBAL NEUROSCIENCE: 
ACCELERATING BRAIN SCIENCE 
DISCOVERY 

Organized by Stephanie Albin, The Kavli 
Foundation, Los Angeles, CA 


HUMAN GENETIC RESEARCH: 
OVERCOMING RACE 

Organized by Keegan Sawyer, National 
Academies of Sciences, Engineering, and 
Medicine, Washington, DC; Michael Yudell, 
Drexel University, Philadelphia, PA 


MEDICINE, COMPUTER SCIENCE, 
AND ART: LEARNING THROUGH 
TECHNOLOGY 

Organized by Francesca Casadio, Art 
Institute of Chicago, IL 


MISSIONS TO MARS: UNDERSTANDING 
AND PREPARING TEAMS FOR THE 
FUTURE 

Organized by Noshir Contractor, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IL 


NEUROBIOLOGICAL AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH PERSPECTIVES ON EARLY 
LIFE ADVERSITY 

Organized by Rachel Anderson, AAAS, 
Washington, DC 


NEURODEVELOPMENTAL DISORDERS: 
DEVELOPING MEDICAL TREATMENTS 
Organized by Jacqueline Crawley, 
University of California, Davis School of 
Medicine, Sacramento, CA 


NEUROLOGY AND PSYCHIATRY: 
MEETING IN THE AGING BRAIN 
Organized by Irina Esterlis, National 
Center for Post-Traumatic Stress 
Disorder, West Haven, CT 


NORDIC REGISTERS AND BIOBANKS: 

A GOLDMINE FOR PRECISION 

MEDICINE RESEARCH 

Organized by Tor Martin Nilsen, NordForsk, 
Oslo, Norway 


P7: A NEW PARADIGM FOR HEALTH 
CARE IN THE 21ST CENTURY 

Organized by Ram D. Sriram, National 
Institute of Standards and Technology, 
Gaithersburg, MD; Ramesh Jain, University 
of California, Irvine, CA 


PREVENTING SEXUAL HARASSMENT: 
NEXT STEPS FOR SCIENCE, 
ENGINEERING, AND MEDICINE 
Organized by Frazier Benya, National 
Academies of Sciences, Engineering, and 
Medicine, Washington, DC 


RACE, SEX, AND GENES: SHAPING 
BODIES, SHIFTING BOUNDARIES, 
CHALLENGING MYTHS 

Organized by Agustin Fuentes, University 
of Notre Dame, IN 


TEETH AS A BIOMARKER FOR 
ENVIRONMENTAL STRESS AND RISK OF 
DISEASE 

Organized by Pamela Den Besten, 
University of California, San Francisco, CA 


Expanding Tech Applications 


BIG DATA: OVERCOMING CHALLENGES 
TO FACILITATE DATA RE-USE 

Organized by Sabina Leonelli, University 
of Exeter, United Kingdom; Nancy 

J. Nersessian, Georgia Institute of 
Technology and Harvard University, 
Cambridge, MA 
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BLOCKCHAIN AND THE SCIENTIFIC 
METHOD 

Organized by Kush Varshney, IBM 
Research, Yorktown Heights, NY; Lav 
Varshney, University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign, IL 


BUILDING QUANTUM COMPUTERS: 
WHY AND HOW 

Organized by Charles Clark, Joint 
Quantum Institute, Gaithersburg, MD; 
Anice Anderson, Private Engineering 
Consulting, Carmel, IN 


DRIVERLESS FUTURES: DISCIPLINES, 
SECTORS, AND GEOGRAPHIC 
CONSIDERATIONS 

Organized by Mahmud Farooque and 
Jason Lloyd, Consortium for Science, 
Policy & Outcomes, Arizona State 
University, Washington, DC 


EARTH’S MANTLE REVEALS EVIDENCE 
OF NORTH AMERICA’S STORIED 
GEOLOGICAL PAST 

Organized by Beth Grassi and Elisabeth 
Nadin, EarthScope National Office, 
Fairbanks, AK 


EARTH’S SURFACE RESPONSE TO 
EARTHQUAKES, VOLCANOES, AND 
GROUNDWATER: BULGE AND RUPTURE 
Organized by Beth Grassi and Elisabeth 
Nadin, EarthScope National Office, 
Fairbanks, AK 


ENABLING LONG-DURATION MANNED 
EXPLORATION OF SPACE: CHALLENGES 
AND NEW DEVELOPMENTS 

Organized by Sigrid Reinsch and Sandra 
Dueck, NASA Ames Research Center, 
Moffett Field, CA 


HOW NEW TECHNOLOGY AFFECTS 
SOCIETY 

Organized by Giovanni Felici, European 
Research Council Executive Agency, 
Brussels, Belgium; Frank Kuhn, European 
Research Council Executive Agency, Saint- 
Josse-ten-Noode, Belgium 


MULTI-MESSENGER ASTROPHYSICS: 
INSIGHTS FROM COMBINING GRAVITY 
AND RADIO WAVES 

Organized by Eric Murphy, National Radio 
Astronomy Observatory, Charlottesville, VA 


PUBLIC USE DATA PRODUCTS AND 
PRIVACY PROTECTION: EXPERIENCES 
FROM THE FRONT LINES 

Organized by Jerome Reiter, Duke 
University, Durham, NC 


SOLVING THE BIGGEST MYSTERIES 
WITH THE TINIEST PARTICLES 

Organized by Kurt Riesselmann, Fermi 
National Accelerator Laboratory, Batavia, IL 


SYNTHETIC BIOLOGY AND ADAPTIVE 
MANAGEMENT 

Organized by Wayne Landis, Western 
Washington University, Bellingham, WA; 
Keegan Sawyer, The National Academies 
of Sciences, Engineering, and Medicine, 
Washington, DC 


THE ORIGIN OF GOLD, PLATINUM, 
AND OTHER HEAVY ELEMENTS IN THE 
UNIVERSE 

Organized by Reiner Kruecken and 
Jonathan Bagger, TRIUMF, Vancouver, 
Canada 


THE SCIENCE OF QUANTUM 
INFORMATION: DISENTANGLING 
OPPORTUNITIES FROM THE HYPE 
Organized by David Steuerman, The Kavli 
Foundation, Los Angeles, CA 


Feeding Society 


ADDRESSING HUNGER THROUGH 
AGRICULTURAL DISCOVERY 
Organized by Elizabeth Ainsworth, USDA 
Agricultural Research Center, Urbana, IL 


FOOD AND NUTRITION SECURITY: 
SCIENTIFIC PARTNERSHIPS AND 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Organized by Volker ter Meulen, 
InterAcademy Partnership, Trieste, 

Italy; Robin Fears, European Academies’ 
Science Advisory Council, Halle (Saale), 
Germany 


FOOD WASTE: A SOCIETAL CONCERN 
Organized by Sheril Kirshenbaum, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
MI; Michael E. Webber, University of Texas 
at Austin, TX 


GENOME EDITED LIVESTOCK AND 
REGULATORY STALEMATES 
Organized by Alison Van Eenennaam, 
University of California, Davis, CA 


HUMAN INTERACTIONS, BIODIVERSITY, 
AND SOCIO-ECOLOGICAL DYNAMICS IN 
DEEP TIME, PARTS | AND II 

Organized by Stefani Crabtree, The 
Pennsylvania State University, State 
College, PA; Jennifer A. Dunne, Santa 

Fe Institute, NM 


SUSTAINABLY FEEDING TEN BILLION 
PEOPLE 

Organized by Jim Ballingall, Industry- 
Academia Partnership, Los Gatos, CA 


Forming Connections 


(IN) JUSTICE BEFORE TRIAL: 
UNDERSTANDING EARLY STEPS 

IN THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM 
Organized by Barbara Spellman, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, VA 


APPLIED SYSTEMS ANALYSIS: 
BRIDGING EAST AND WEST 

Organized by Jan Marco Miller, 
International Institute for Applied Systems 
Analysis, Laxenburg, Austria 


CENSUS 2020: RECENT CHANGES AND 
IMPACTS 

Organized by Robin Mejia, Carnegie Mellon 
University, Pittsburgh, PA 


FUNDING SCIENCE IN CANADA: 
POLITICAL INITIATIVE MEETS 
GRASSROOTS SUPPORT 

Organized by Mehrdad Hariri, Canadian 
Science Policy Centre, Toronto, Canada 


GOVERNMENT SCIENTISTS: ROLES AND 
CHALLENGES 

Organized by Margaret Taylor, Lawrence 
Berkeley National Laboratory, Berkeley, CA 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC 
PARTNERSHIPS: OPPORTUNITIES AND 
CHALLENGES 

Organized by Caroline S. Wagner, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, OH; Rainer 
Asse, American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Cambridge, MA 


LEGAL PROTECTION FOR SCIENTISTS: 
OVERCOMING REAL AND PERCEIVED 
BARRIERS 

Organized by Joanne P. Carney and 
Theresa Harris, AAAS, Washington, DC 


PARTICLE PHYSICS: FRONTIER 
SCIENCE AND INTERNATIONAL 
PARTNERSHIPS 

Organized by Pushpalatha Bhat, Fermi 
National Accelerator Laboratory, Batavia, IL 


POLICYMAKERS AND COMMUNICATING 
SCIENCE: OPPORTUNITIES AND BEST 
PRACTICES 

Organized by Kei Koizumi, AAAS, 
Washington, DC; Karen Akerlof, George 
Mason University, Fairfax, VA 


SCIENCE DIPLOMACY AND NORTH 
KOREA: THE DAWN OF A NEW ERA 
Organized by Mijung Jung and Soyeon 
Shin, National Research Council of Science 
& Technology, Sejong, Korea, Republic of 
(South) 


SCIENCE INFORMING POLICY: 
RESPONSIBLE DECISION MAKING 
Erica Goldman, National Council 
for Science and the Environment, 
Washington, DC; Stephen Posner, 
COMPASS, Silver Spring, MD 


SCIENCE MEETS PARLIAMENT: 
LESSONS LEARNED 

Organized by Kylie Walker and Emma 
Johnston, Science & Technology Australia, 
Canberra, Australia 
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Navigating Technology 


ACCESS TO PRIVATE AND PROPRIETARY 
DATA: THEOREMS AND WORKING 
PROTOTYPES 

Organized by Daniel Goroff, Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation, New York, NY 


Al AND MACHINE LEARNING: 
INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS AND 
SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS 

Organized by Sudarsan Rachuri, U.S. 
Department of Energy, Washington, 
DC; James Garrett, Carnegie Mellon 
University, Pittsburgh, PA 


CYBERSECURITY: TRANSCENDING 
PHYSICS, TECHNOLOGY, AND SOCIETY 
Organized by Kevin Fu, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, MI 


HOW Al AND KNOWLEDGE CENTERS 
ARE CHANGING SOCIETAL VIEWS OF 
CRITICAL EARTH RESOURCES 
Organized by Suzanne A. Pierce, Texas 
Advanced Computing Center, Austin, TX; 
Vipin Kumar, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, MN 


INEQUALITY IN NETWORKS, MINDS, 
AND MACHINES 

Organized by Keith Payne, University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, NC 


MACHINE LEARNING AND 

HUMAN LANGUAGE 

Organized by Cecile McKee, University of 
Arizona, Tucson, AZ 


MACHINE LEARNING AND STATISTICS: 
APPLICATIONS IN GENOMICS AND 
COMPUTER VISION 

Organized by Hal Stern, University of 
California, Irvine, CA 


MACHINE LEARNING FOR THE 
AUTOMATION OF SCIENTIFIC 
DISCOVERY ACROSS DISCIPLINES 
Organized by Ben Wender, National 
Academies of Sciences, Engineering, and 
Medicine, Washington, DC 


MASS SPECTROMETRY: NEW 
ADVANCES IN CHEMISTRY, 
ARCHEOLOGY, AND PALEONTOLOGY 
Organized by Timothy Cleland and 
Caroline Solazzo, Smithsonian Institution, 
Suitland, MD 


MICROGRAVITY RESEARCH: TIME, 
SPACE, AND MATERIALS 

Organized by Lynnette D. Madsen, National 
Science Foundation, Alexandria, VA 


SOCIO-TECHNICAL CYBERSECURITY: 
IT’S ALL ABOUT PEOPLE 

Organized by Keith Marzullo, University of 
Maryland, College Park, MD 


Reaching Sustainable 
Development 


ADVANCING SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT GOALS THROUGH 
CHEMISTRY 

Organized by Mary M. Kirchhoff, American 
Chemical Society, Washington, DC 


CLIMATE IMPACTS ANALYSIS: 
INTEGRATING SCIENTIFIC DISCIPLINES 
Organized by Juan-Carlos Ciscar, 
European Commission, Seville, Spain; 
Marton Hajdu, European Commission, 
Brussels, Belgium 


SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 

GOALS: NEW SCIENCE BALANCING A 
HYPERCONNECTED WORLD 

Organized by Sue Nichols and Jianguo 
(Jack) Liu, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Ml 


SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT: 
IMPLEMENTING SYSTEMIC 
DIMENSIONS 

Organized by Jan Marco Miller, 
International Institute for Applied Systems 
Analysis, Laxenburg, Austria 


SUSTAINABLE INVESTING: SCIENCE, 
ASSET MANAGEMENT AND 
SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 
Organized by Brad Wible, Science magazine, 
Washington, DC; Charles Vorosmarty, The 
City College of New York, NY 


SUSTAINABLE TRANSITIONS: 
LEADERSHIP MODELS FOR COMMUNITY 
COLLABORATION 

Organized by Josh Tewksbury, University 
of Colorado and Colorado State University, 
Boulder, CO 


THE CARBON CYCLE: CONDITIONS 
AND OPPORTUNITIES FOR CAPTURE 
AND UTILIZATION 

Organized by Carmine Marzano, European 
Commission, Brussels, Belgium 


THE RESEARCH CLOUD: SUPPORTING 
THE SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 
GOALS 

Organized by Vinny Pillay, South African 
Department of Science and Technology, 
Brussels, Belgium 


TO SAVE 1,000,000 CHILDREN A YEAR: 
DATA, SCIENCE, AND SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT 

Organized by Abraham Flaxman, Institute 
for Health Metrics and Evaluation, 
Seattle, WA 


Rehabilitating Habitats 


EXTREME EVENT ATTRIBUTION IN THE 
CONTEXT OF CLIMATE CHANGE 
Organized by Francis Zwiers, University of 
Victoria, Canada; Debbie J. Dupuis, HEC 
Montreal, Canada 


CARBON CYCLE PROCESSES, 
POLICIES, AND UNCERTAINTIES: 
NEW PERSPECTIVES 

Organized by Maureen McCarthy, 
University of Nevada, Reno, NV; Gyami 
Shrestha, U.S. Global Change Research 
Program, Washington, DC 


CLUTCHING AT STRAWS: SCIENCE 
ADVICE, UNCERTAINTY, AND GLOBAL 
MICROPLASTIC POLLUTION 
Organized by Jeremy Bray, European 
Commission, Brussels, Belgium 
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CLIMATE CHANGE: UNDERSTANDING 
FEEDBACK FROM NATURE, CULTURE, 
AND SOCIETY 

Organized by Marianne Lucien, ETH 
Zurich, Switzerland 


COMMUNITY RESPONSES TO CLIMATE 
CHANGE 

Organized by Emily Therese Cloyd and 
Elana Kimbrell, AAAS, Washington, DC 


ECOLOGIES OF INNOVATION: THE 
POTENTIAL FOR BIOTECHNOLOGY TO 
ADDRESS FOREST HEALTH 

Organized by Kara Laney, National 
Academies of Sciences, Engineering, and 
Medicine, Washington, DC 


ENVIRONMENTAL AND TEXTILE 
SCIENTISTS COMBATING 
MICROPLASTIC POLLUTION 
Organized by Margaret Murphy, 
Washington, DC; Judith Weis, Rutgers 
University, Newark, NJ 


ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH DATA 
INTEGRATION: MEASUREMENT AND 
IMPACT 

Organized by Andrea Hodgson and Ben 
Wender, The National Academies of 
Sciences, Engineering, and Medicine, 
Washington, DC 


ENVIRONMENTAL MICROBIOMES: 
BACTERIAL AND FUNGAL 
COMMUNITIES IN EXTREME 
ECOSYSTEMS 

Organized by Barbara Illman, U.S. Forest 
Service, Madison, WI 


HOMES AT THE CENTER OF CHEMICAL 
EXPOSURE: UNITING CHEMISTS, 
ENGINEERS AND HEALTH SCIENTISTS 
Organized by Glenn Morrison, University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, NC; Jon 
Abbatt, University of Toronto, Canada 


PLASTICS IN THE OCEANS: SOURCES, 
SINKS, AND SOLUTIONS 

Organized by Linsey Haram and Christina 
Simkanin, Smithsonian Environmental 
Research Center, Edgewater, MD 


SUSTAINABILITY SCIENCE AND PUBLIC 
ENGAGEMENT: INVOLVING LAND 
OWNERS IN RESEARCH 

Organized by Kimberly La Pierre, 
Smithsonian Environmental Research Center, 
Edgewater, MD; Sally Koerner, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, NC 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL CLIMATE 
ASSESSMENT: ADVANCING SCIENCE, 
INFORMING DECISIONS 

Organized by Katie Reeves, U.S. Global 
Change Research Program, Washington, 
DC; Donald J. Wuebbles, University of 
Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, IL 


TRANSBOUNDARY AIR POLLUTION: THE 
IMPACT OF SCIENCE ON POLICY 
Organized by Terry Keating, U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency, 
Washington, DC; Barry Lefer, NASA, 
Washington, DC 


Sharing Science 


A FEMINIST AGENDA FOR SCIENCE 
COMMUNICATION: NECESSARY AND 
TIMELY 

Organized by Megan Halpern, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, MI 


AGRICULTURAL INNOVATION AND 
UPTAKE: USING A MULTI-ACTOR 
APPROACH 

Organized by Jean-Marc Gautier, Institut 
de l’Elevage, Castanet-Tolosan Cedex, 
France; Cathy Dwyer, Scotland's Rural 
College, Midlothian, United Kingdom 


FIGHTING FAKE NEWS: VIEWS FROM 
SOCIAL AND COMPUTATIONAL SCIENCE 
Organized by Stephan Lewandowsky, 
University of Bristol, United Kingdom; 
Edward W. Maibach, George Mason 
University, Fairfax, VA 


GLOBALIZATION OF THE STEM 
WORKFORCE: IMPLICATIONS FOR 
CAREERS AND INSTITUTIONS 

Organized by Julia E. Melkers, Georgia 
Institute of Technology, Atlanta, GA; Eric 
Welch, Arizona State University, Phoenix, AZ 


HUMAN GENETIC VARIATION AND 
EDUCATION: NOT A SOCIALLY NEUTRAL 
ENDEAVOR 

Organized by Jonathan Beckwith, Harvard 
Medical School, Boston, MA; Kostia 
Bergman, Northeastern University, 
Boston, MA 


HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
AND DIVERSITY: INSIGHTS FROM 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SECTORS 
Organized by Takashi Inutsuka, Ministry 
of Education, Culture, Sports, Science and 
Technology, Tokyo, Japan 


IMPROVING ATTITUDES TOWARDS 
CHEMISTRY THROUGH INFORMAL 
SCIENCE COMMUNICATION 

Organized by Larry Bell and David 
Sittenfeld, Museum of Science, Boston, MA 


SCIENCE ENGAGEMENT WITH FAITH 
COMMUNITIES 

Organized by Robert O'Malley, AAAS, 
Washington, DC 


SCIENTIFIC INTEGRITY: PRINCIPLES 
AND BEST PRACTICES 

Organized by Alison Kretser, International 
Life Sciences Institute North America, 
Washington, DC 


TALKING WITHOUT SPEAKING: 
OVERCOMING COMMUNICATION 
CHALLENGES WITH TECHNOLOGY 
Organized by Nan Ratner, University of 
Maryland, College Park, MD 


TECHNOLOGY TRANSFER AND 
INNOVATION: RESHAPING 
LABORATORY-MARKET RELATIONSHIPS 
Organized by Heather Evans, National 
Institute of Standards and Technology, 
Gaithersburg, MD; Anice Anderson, Private 
Engineering Consulting, Carmel, IN 


TECHNOLOGY TRANSFER FROM BLUE 
SKY SCIENCE: AVOIDING PITFALLS, 
MAXIMIZING RETURNS 

Organized by Terry O’Connor, UK Research 
and Innovation, Swindon, United Kingdom; 
Ana Godinho, CERN, Geneva, Switzerland 


THE BIOLOGY OF RESILIENCE: HOW 
SCIENCE AND FAITH COMMUNITIES 
CAN WORK TOGETHER 

Organized by Se Y. Kim and Curtis Baxter, 
AAAS, Washington, DC 


YOUTUBE: FRIEND OR FOE IN 
COMMUNICATING ABOUT SCIENCE 
AND HEALTH 

Organized by Erik Bucy and Asheley 
Landrum, Texas Tech University, Lubbock, TX 
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Flash Talks 


Brief presentations highlighting scientific findings and programs 


A Balancing Act: Navigating Jargon Use When 
Communicating with Citizen Scientists 


The Biology of Fatherhood: Adaptive Origins, Day-to-Day 
Functions, and Men’s Health 


Developing Engagement Through Early Career Science 
Policy Groups 


Development of a Transdisciplinary Scale to Measure 
Household Water Insecurity 


Drivers of Data Ecologies in Genomics and the 
Infrastructure Sciences 


Engagement and the All of Us Research Program: 
Meeting People Where They Are 


Environmental Perceptions and Migration Decisions 
Within the United States Gulf Coast 


Football, Disabilities, and Engineering: Customer 
Centered Innovation 


From Pipette to Pen: A Scientist’s Summer 
Gut Microbiome of Bees and Wasps 


Hard Lessons from the Soft Sciences on Gender in 
Engineering and Technology 


International Partnerships and the Open Knowledge 
Africa Platform 


Career Workshops 


Opportunities to gain advice and strategies from experienced STEM professionals 


A Shared Vision: Overcoming the Barriers for Scientists to 
Communicate and Engage 


Accessibility and Inclusion in STEM Education 


Applying Negotiation Tools to Improve Communication and 
Address Conflict 


Attract Recruiters and Jump-start Networking With an All 
Star LinkedIn Profile 


Authorship Decisions: Advocating for Representation 
Conducting Science Outreach Online: Social and Multimedia 


Diversity + STEM = X: Solving the Equation for Higher 
Education and the Workforce 


Exceptional Presentations in Spite of PowerPoint: How to 
Communicate Science in the Digital Age 


Formulate to Communicate: Heroes, Improv, and Science 
Storytelling 


From a Moment to a Movement: Building Infrastructure to 
Sustain Scientist Advocacy 


AAAS ANNUAL MEETING | February 14-17, 2019 | Washington, DC | #AAASmtg 


Making Hands-on Biology Experiences Accessible for Everyone 
March Mammal Madness: The Power of Science as Narrative 


The Next NASA Golden Record Anchored in Science, 
Information, and Digital Literacies 


Nonlinear Optical Study of Two-Dimensional Materials 


Optical Markers and Biomarkers for the Risk Assessment of 
Oral Premalignant Lesions 


Promising Genetic Research for Prognosis and Treatment of 
Many Cancers 


Public Engagement Leadership: A Journey From Practitioner 
to Change Agent 


#ScientistsWhoSelfie: Instagramming the Way to Public Trust 
The Second Quantum Revolution 
The Shape of Human Evolution 


Using Policy Analysis to Engage Policymakers and the 
Public with Research Results 


Using Science to Engage Business 


Virtual Scientific Communities: Choose Development! 
Takes Broadening Participation to the Next Level 


Influencing Policy: Opportunities for Scientists and Engineers 
LGBTQ+ in Academia and the Workplace: Rights and the Law 
Making the Most of the First Two Years On the Tenure Track 


Overcoming the STEM-Policy Divide with Fellowships in 
State Governments 


Research Funding: Exploring Programs in the European Union 
Scholarly Publishing: Avoiding Pitfalls and Showing Impact 


Scientists Engaged in Human Rights: Professional Societies 
Offer Opportunities 


Scientists Who Draw Comics: The Double Life of Visual 
Science Communicators 


The Gender Dimension of Science Advice 


The Global Entrepreneur: How to Harness International 
Innovation 


YouTube as Outreach: How to Document Research using 
Social Media and Video 
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Still Available 


Sponsorship and Exhibit Spaces 


Enhance your visibility at the AAAS Annual 
Meeting. Don’t miss this chance for your 
research, products, and services to grab the 
attention of researchers, scientists, engineers, 
journalists, policymakers, educators, students, 
hiring managers, and funding agencies. 


Visit aaas.org/meetings for more information. 


Advance registration rates are available now through January 22, 2019. 
On-site registration rates will apply thereafter. 


Advance Rates for Advance Rates for 
AAAS Member Non-Member 
for members in good standing _for all other attendees 
General Attendee $310 $440 
Postdoc $135 $360 
K-12 Teacher $135 $360 
Retired Professional $250 $360 
Student $65 295 
One-Day $175 $220 


On-site Rates after 
1/22/2019 
AAAS Member/Non-Member 


$380/480 
$135/380 


$135/380 
$295/380 
675/105 

$200/240 


Check aaas.org/meetings for the most up-to-date information. 
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SCIENCE CAREERS 
ADVERTISING 


For full advertising details, 
go to ScienceCareers.org 
and click For Employers, 
or call one of our 
representatives. 


Science 


AMERICAS 


+1 202 326-6577 
+1 202 326-6578 
advertise@sciencecareers.org 


EUROPE, INDIA, AUSTRALIA, 
NEW ZEALAND, REST OF 
WORLD 


+44 (0) 1223 326527 


advertise@sciencecareers.org 


CHINA, KOREA, SINGAPORE, 
TAIWAN, THAILAND 


+86 131 4114 0012 
advertise@sciencecareers.org 
JAPAN 


+81 3-6459-4174 
advertise@sciencecareers.org 


CUSTOMER SERVICE 


AMERICAS 

+1 202 326-6577 
REST OF WORLD 
+44 (0) 1223 326528 


advertise@sciencecareers.org 


All ads submitted for publication must comply with 
applicable U.S. and non-U.S. laws. Science reserves 
the right to refuse any advertisement at its sole 
discretion for any reason, including without limitation 
for offensive language or inappropriate content, 

and all advertising is subject to publisher approval. 
Science encourages our readers to alert us to any ads 
that they feel may be discriminatory or offensive. 
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FROM THE JOURNAL SCIENCE PAVAAAS 


ScienceCareers.org 


WAYNE STATE 


UNIVERSITY 


Faculty Positions in Translational Neurosciences: 
Addiction 


As part of a broad institutional initiative in Integrative Biosciences, the Translational 
Neuroscience Initiative (TNI) at Wayne State University (WSU) is recruiting up to three 
faculty positions (tenured or tenure-track, open rank). The program in translational 
neuroscience fosters interdisciplinary, integrative, and collaborative approaches to 
understand the basic neurobiology of addiction and its clinical application in substance 
use (addictive) disorders. Primary focus areas are as follows. 


¢ Pharmacological, neuromodulatory, or behavioral interventions that target novel 
mechanisms for treating substance use disorders 

* Genetic, biomarker, and biomedical imaging approaches centered on addiction- 
related processes or behaviors 
Leveraging this knowledge to direct precision approaches that can improve outcomes 
in diverse substance-using populations (e.g. those with psychiatric, pain, or other 
co-occurring conditions) 


The TNI serves to promote integrative and collaborative research in basic and clinical 
neuroscience and is situated in the new 200,000 sq. ft. Integrative Biosciences Center 
(IBio) that houses coordinated inter- and trans-disciplinary research teams, and a Clinical 
Research Center. [Bio is a fulcrum for leading-edge technology platforms and specialized 
resources in support of advanced studies in precision medicine. Through research, 
clinical care, community engagement, and education, the TNI team of researchers and 
community partners seek to discover, investigate, and solve complex health problems that 
affect the human nervous system. Successful faculty candidates will have a Ph.D., M.D., 
or equivalent degree in biomedical sciences relevant to neurosciences with evidence 
of peer recognition in the field, a commitment to excellence in research education and 
training, and the ability to engage with broader neuroscience themes for the purpose of 
achieving transformative and translational research gains. Applicants are expected to 
have already established extramural research funding or to be on a clear path to secure 
extramural funding in support of their research programs. Faculty recruits will integrate 
with departments and colleges or schools consistent with their areas of expertise and 
shared interests and engage in all aspects of our academic mission, including research, 
training, instruction and service. 


Competitive recruitment packages are available with salary and faculty rank based on 
qualifications. Applicants are encouraged to apply to posting 043730 and 043718 through 
the WSU Online Hiring System https://jobs.wayne.edu. Applications will be accepted 
until positions are filled, but for full consideration this fall, application materials should 
be submitted by November 30, 2018. Applications should include a curriculum vitae 
and a brief narrative cover letter addressed to Mark Greenwald, Ph.D. and the Vice 
President for Research indicating the applicant’s potential for research synergy within 
the TNI and the broader institutional initiative in integrative biosciences. 


Wayne State University is a premier, public, urban research university located in the 
heart of Detroit where students from all backgrounds are offered a rich, high quality 
education. Our deep-rooted commitment to excellence, collaboration, integrity, diversity 
and inclusion creates exceptional educational opportunities preparing students for success 
ina diverse, global society. WSU encourages applications from women, people of color 
and other underrepresented people. WSU is an affirmative action/equal opportunity 
employer. 


Founded in 1868, Wayne State University offers a range of academic programs through 13 
schools and colleges to nearly 28,000 students. The campus in Midtown Detroit comprises 
100 buildings over 200 acres including the School of Medicine, the Eugene Applebaum 
College of Pharmacy and Health Sciences and the College of Nursing. The university 
is home to the Perinatology Research Branch of the National Institutes of Health, the 
Karmanos Cancer Center, a National Cancer Institute-designated comprehensive cancer 
center, and a National Institute of Environmental Health Sciences Core Center - Center 


for Urban Responses to Environmental Stressors (CURES). 


online @sciencecareers.org 
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FOCUS ON CAREERS 


annual top employers survey 


Top employers embrace change 
based on a stable foundation 


ADVERTISING FEATURE: Produced by the Science/AAAS Custom Publishing Office 


Science 2018 
TOP EMPLOYER 


Results are in from the 16th annual Science Careers Top Employers Survey. Responses from employees in the biotechnology and 
pharmaceutical industry reflect growing interest in new R&D data sources and technologies, general uncertainty about drug pricing 
and regulations, and a tumultuous year in global politics. Companies chosen as top employers are those who proactively make 
necessary changes while holding fast to their fundamental principles. By Chris Tachibana 


ike the biotech and pharma industry itself, the annual 

Science Careers Top Employers Survey continues to change 

and grow. This year, more than 8,000 responded, the most 

in the history of the survey, up from 6,950 last year. Of more 
han 180 companies mentioned frequently by survey participants, 
20 emerged as top employers. 

Survey respondents were mainly from North America (63%), fol- 
owed by Europe (24%) and the Asia/Pacific Rim (9%). Most were 
industry employees; 93% work in a biotech, biopharma, or phar- 
maceutical company. Although 80% were age 30 or older, and two- 
hirds reported 10 or more years of work experience, 76% said they 
had not yet reached their career peak. 

Innovation was the leading driver for top employers. Work cul- 
ure, respect for employees, and social responsibility were also 
highly valued. An unusual feature in this year’s survey compared to 
recent years was the emergence of “top leadership that success- 
fully makes changes needed to keep the organization moving in the 
right direction” as a characteristic of top employers. 

Comments from respondents reflected a year of prominent 
political news, impactful elections worldwide, and heated public 
discussions about health care reform, drug pricing, and industry 
regulations. The announcement by Amazon, JPMorgan Chase, and 
Berkshire Hathaway of a joint venture to create a technology-based 
health care company may have been on survey respondents’ minds 
when they noted new data sources, analytic methods, and automa- 
tion as industry changes. Other comments covered market trends, 
including mergers and acquisitions and the rise of biosimilars and 
generic drugs, and new R&D avenues such as gene editing. 

Against that backdrop, representatives from top companies ex- 
plain how their organizations respond to an ever-changing industry 
while holding to “true north.” A common theme was making ratio- 
nal, data-driven decisions and taking actions that reflect their com- 
pany’s location, employee base, and foundational values. 


Upcoming features 


Stability at the top 

For the third straight year and the sixth time since 2011, 
Regeneron Pharmaceuticals in Tarrytown, New York, was chosen as 
the No. 1 employer. Chief Scientific Officer and President George 
Yancopoulos is enthusiastic about the top ranking, saying, “It never 
gets old.” He attributes the continuing recognition to two major 
factors: "We're the only major biopharma company started by and 
still run by scientists after 30 years, and we continue to build on our 
innovation, particularly in genetics.” 

Citing the company principle of “doing well by doing good,” 
Yancopoulos adds, “We believe that if we do the right thing based 
on our science, then we'll do fine from the business standpoint.” He 
names Dupixent, an atopic dermatitis drug from Regeneron and de- 
velopmental partner Sanofi, based in Paris, France, as an example. 
It wasn't initially predicted to be profitable, but is becoming a suc- 
cess, and its clinical trial data shows promise for asthma and other 
allergic diseases as well. 

Moreover, Regeneron’s leadership is not averse to change. “One 
of our strengths,” Yancopoulos says, “is that we're willing to adapt or 
die. That's how we survived for 20 years before our first product ap- 
proval.” The company previously focused on in-house discoveries, 
many of which were later developed or commercialized with other 
companies, but is now increasingly engaged in external partnerships. 

Brian Zambrowicz, Regeneron’s vice president of functional ge- 
nomics and chief of its VelociGene Operations, says the company 
was one of the first to work with transgenic mice and continues to 
build on that technology. Recent expansions in other areas include 
CRISPR-based gene-editing therapies through a partnership with 
Intellia; RNA-interference therapeutics with Alnylam; and treatments 
for hearing loss with Decibel Therapeutics. 

Company leaders expect future discoveries from the 
Regeneron Genetics Center (RGC), a company subsidiary focused 
on genotype-phenotype data, which Yancopoulos cont.> 
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Make an impact. 
CodeA4life 


Have you ever wondered what we could achieve if we 
bring together the best expertise in molecular biology, 
modern diagnostics and smart analytics? 

How might patients’ lives be changed for the better? 


Let yourself be inspired by Lisa's story: 


OO 


FE ; Or go directly to: go.roche.com/lisas_story 


eas 


In addition to our existing strengths in oncology, 
immunology, infectious diseases, ophthalmology 

and neuroscience, we are investing into cutting-edge 
applications of artificial intelligence and data science to 
make truly Personalised Healthcare a reality. 


Explore your future career in Personalised Healthcare 
at Roche. 


The next step is yours. 
code4life.roche.com 
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FOCUS ON CAREERS 


annual top employers survey 


ADVERTISING FEATURE: Produced by the Science/AAAS Custom Publishing Office 


TOP TWENTY EMPLOYERS 


2018 | 2017 
Rank | Rank 


Employer (global headquarters) 


Innovative 
leader inthe | values 
industry 


Makes 
changes 
needed 


Work culture Treats 
employees 
with respect 


Is socially 


aligned responsible 


1 1 | Regeneron (tarrytown, NY) oY oY Y 
2 - | Incyte (wilmington, DE) Y Y Y 
3 2 | Novozymes (Copenhagen, Denmark) Y Y Y 
4 6 | Moderna (cambridge, MA) Y oY Y 
5 4 | Merck KGaA (Darmstadt, Germany) Y Y oY 
6 3 | Vertex Pharmaceuticals (Boston, MA) Y Y Y 
7 9 Biocon (Bengaluru, India) Y oY Y 
8 5 | Novo Nordisk (Bagsveerd, Denmark) Y oY Y 
9 7 | Genentech (South san Francisco, CA) Y Y oY 
10 | 10 | AbbVie (North chicago, IL) Vd Y vY 
11 | 11 | AstraZeneca/Medimmune (cambridge, UK) Y Y Y 
12 13 | Roche - excluding Genentech (Basel, Switzerland) Vi Y Y 
13 | 14 | Novartis (Basel, Switzerland) Y Y Y 
14 | 12 | Syngenta (Basel, switzerland) Y oY oY 
15 | 16 | Boehringer Ingelheim (Ingelheim, Germany) Y oY oY 
16 8 | Eli Lilly and Company (indianapolis, IN) Y oY Y 
17 | 19 | Celgene Corporation (summit, N)) Y Y Y 
18 | 15 | Abbott (Abbott Park, IL) Y Y Y 
19 - | Bayer (Leverkusen, Germany) oY Y Y 
20 | 17 | Merck & Company (Kenilworth, Nj) Y oY Y 
The 20 companies with the best reputations as employers and the top three driving characteristics for each company, according to respondents in the 2018 survey 
undertaken for the Science/AAAS Custom Publishing Office. The companies without a 2017 rank did not receive enough mentions to qualify or did not receive a high enough 
ranking during the 2017 survey. 


describes as “taking human genetics to the space-age level.” 
RGC partners with health organizations that use clinical data or 
biobanks with tissue samples. 
RGC’s activities align with survey respondents’ comments 
about automation and industry trends in artificial intelligence and 
machine learning. These methods require big data in order to train 
algorithms to detect patterns, Yancopoulos says, and generating 
those large datasets is an RGC goal. To expand RGC's database of 
exome sequences linked to over 300,000 individual health records, 
the center is leading a consortium of pharmaceutical companies, 
including AbbVie, AstraZeneca, Biogen, and Pfizer, to perform 
exome sequencing on half a million samples from UK Biobank 
by 2019. Each company provides USD 10 million to sequence 


samples linked to clinical and imaging data from study participants. 


Consortium members will have access to the data six to 12 months 
before public release. 

At the No. 2 spot is a newcomer to the top employer rankings— 
Delaware-based pharmaceutical company Incyte, which also 
earned high marks for innovation. To CEO Hervé Hoppenot, the 
company’s main innovation is its model: “We're a large research 


center with a small company on top of it. We do discovery and basic 
science and have a track record of developing our own medicines.” 
Incyte’s drugs focus on unmet patient needs in cancer and other 
conditions such as rheumatoid arthritis. The company is unique, 
Hoppenot says, because of its large, diverse portfolio of projects ad- 
dressing different diseases, stages, mechanisms, targets, and thera- 
peutic areas. “We have multiple ways to get to where we want to go. 
We don't rely on one idea about what Incyte will be in the future.” 

Incyte’s leaders say its business decisions are rooted in scientific 
results. “The foundation of Incyte is medicinal chemistry and biol- 
ogy,” says Group Vice President for U.S. Medical Affairs Peg Squier. 
Adds Hoppenot, “We love our chemists and biologists. They make 
the difference at our company. At our town halls, we have chem- 
ists give presentations, and while it's sometimes outside of some 
people's expertise, we think it’s important that everybody knows 
how our projects begin.” 

Another unique aspect of Incyte is its collaborations, says Squier. 
For example, it offers drugs for investigator-initiated clinical trials 
earlier than other companies-right after a molecule has undergone 
preliminary safety profiling rather than at first regulatory cont.> 
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FOCUS ON CAREERS 


annual top employers survey 


DEMOGRAPHICS 


GENDER: 


50% Male, 45% Female, 5% No response 


EXPERIENCE: 


67% have 10 or more years work experience 


HIGHEST DEGREE EARNED: 
28% Doctorate, 31% Master's, 33% Bachelor's, 8% Other 


COMPANY TYPE: 
24% Pharma, 27% Biotech, 42% Biopharma, 2% University, 
5% Other; More than 9 out of 10 work in private industry 


NATURE OF WORK: 

24% Development, 16% Applied Research, 11% Basic Research, 
9% Administration/Executive, 12% QA/QC/Regulatory Affairs, 

10% Production, 18% Other (respondents were able to choose 
more than one response) 


GEOGRAPHY: 
63% from North America, 24% from Europe, 9% from Asia/Pacific, 
4% from rest of world 


approval. Squier also cites single-trial collaborations with other 
companies that test the effectiveness of combined treatments. “The 
biology is telling us we need to look at combining therapies,” she 
says, "SO we open partnerships with other companies, sometimes 
just for one clinical trial to test combining our molecules.” 

Incyte is followed in the survey by No. 3 Novozymes, a global 
biotechnology company headquartered in Bagsveerd outside of 
Copenhagen, Denmark. Moving from sixth place in 2017 to fourth 
in 2018 is Massachusetts-based Moderna Therapeutics, which 
also scored high in innovation. Moderna is developing a new 
class of medicines using messenger RNAs (mRNAs) instead of 
proteins, peptides, or small molecules—so the anticipated products 
themselves are the innovation. “Our science is inherently novel,” 
says President Stephen Hoge. “There's no roadmap for how to build 
an mRNA company. We have to invent as we go.” 

Innovation is in the eye of the beholder and doesn't necessarily 
equate with drug discovery. A notable contrast to what other com- 
panies feel makes them innovative is found at Biocon in Bangalore, 
India, which was No. 7 after Merck KGaA and Vertex Pharmaceuti- 
cals. Biocon is known for success in generic drugs and biosimilars. 

“Innovation means many things to many people,” says Head of 
R&D Narendra Chirmule. “For mature companies, it means new 
targets and new therapies. But it can also mean finding new ways to 
do drug development and be efficient.” Biocon focuses on process 
innovation, he says, and is moving into molecule discovery. 

Process innovation at Biocon stems from its employees’ broad 
knowledge. “If a process requires cells to increase yield,” Chirmule 
says, “then our chemical engineers know enough cell biology to 
make changes through biological processes.” 


Culture: Context matters 

Respect for employees and a work culture aligned with 
employee values are consistently endorsed characteristics in 
the top employer surveys. Comparing companies illustrates 
how these features are intertwined and how company culture 
influences the workforce and vice versa. 


ADVERTISING FEATURE: Produced by the Science/AAAS Custom Publishing Office 


Chirmule describes Biocon as having “a culture of youth,” with 
many R&D employees under 35. In addition, he says, “India’s 
culture is about diversity.” In that environment, Biocon encourages 
individual expression. At an annual company talent show, 80% of 
employees participate. “It invigorates the company and emphasizes 
our diversity,” Chirmule says. “It shows that people have ability 
in both science and arts, and have diverse experiences, and it 
encourages a culture of innovation.” 

At Biocon, work-life balance means “the intermixing of science 
and creative arts and work and life,” Chirmule says. “That's what a 
human being is, so we're creating a culture that lets people express 
all aspects of themselves.” He adds, “In this day and age it’s not 
about working from 9 to 5 and going home. Work-life balance 
mixes throughout the day.” To stay inspired and add some fun to 
the workday, Chirmule keeps band equipment, including a drum 
set, in his office. 

At Incyte, respect for individuals and work-life balance is tailored 
to a different employee population. Executive Vice President of 
Human Resources Paula Swain is not surprised that the 2018 survey 
found only 17% of respondents planning to seek a new job in the 
next year. Incyte tends to hire mid-career employees and has a 
stable workforce, she says. Of about 60 people who started the 
company in 2002, including Swain, more than 50 are still there. 

Like Biocon, Incyte strives for a work culture that treats employees 
as individuals. At Incyte, work-life balance translates into good pay, 
benefits, and flexibility in accommodating individual needs. The 
company covers 100% of medical insurance for employees. Based 
on employee input, Incyte initiated paid maternity and paternity 
leave, including for adoption. It subsidizes a concierge service for 
employees for tasks such as running errands, planning vacations, 
and walking dogs. 

“We have guidelines instead of being driven by strict rules, 
regulations, and policies that restrict how we handle situations,” 
Swain says. "We focus on people as individuals.” An example is 
offering part-time employment to people approaching retirement 
who aren't ready to stop working altogether. One way that Swain 
and Hoppenot keep in touch with employee needs is having lunch 
with all new employees six months after they are hired, to hear 
what they like and don't like about their jobs. “We're responsive to 
employee needs about what would make their work more pleasant, 
but sometimes we say no,” Swain says. “We buck the trend on 
working from home. We want people to have flexibility but like 
having them interact.” 

Moderna’s 2018 survey findings indicate that innovation 
unquestionably drove its employer ranking. This emphasis shapes 
the corporate culture. Hoge names four core company values 
as “bold, curious, relentless, and collaborative,” and sees some 
combination of these traits in every employee. Being located in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, also shapes Moderna’s work culture. 
“We're pioneering something,” Hoge says. “There's a bit of self- 
selection for people who are drawn to that kind of challenge, for 
which there's no guarantee of success—people who want to do 
things that have never been done before.” 


Social responsibility: An expectation 

A consistent message from the survey is that employees 
value and expect social responsibility at their workplace. 
This trait has driven selection as a top employer for more 
than 10 years. As with work culture and innovation, corporate 
responsibility programs reflect a company’s location, employee 
characteristics, and ethos. 
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economy where government support is limited. 
It's almost prohibitive for some patients. If you 
can make it affordable, it can save a lot of lives.” 

The Biocon Foundation helps people in remote 
areas by providing free or low-cost medical care, 
primary education, and community-infrastructure 
building. Employees are encouraged to take part 
in foundation initiatives and can use a workday for 
community service. 

Biocon social responsibility efforts focus on ed- 
ucation to build the talent pool in India for the bio- 
tech industry, Saha says. The company trains uni- 
versity graduates at the Biocon Academy, which 
he calls “a finishing school for biotech grads.” They 
get classroom training and experiential learning 
in an industry setting. More than 300 students have 


Driving characteristics are listed in descending order of impact on overall employer 
rankings. Colored text indicates the characteristics in common for the two years. 


Social responsibility was one factor that made Regeneron the 
most highly regarded employer in 2018. Vice President of Corporate 
Communications and Citizenship Hala Mirza says corporate respon- 
sibility needs to be an authentic extension of how a company oper- 
ates. "Companies can’t run the commercial side of their business un- 
ethically and tack on social responsibility as a mitigating factor,” 
she says. In other words, “You can’t behave one way in business 
and another in corporate citizenship.” 

Regeneron integrates citizenship with its business and science, 
for example, applying its VelociSuite technologies for generating 
human antibodies to develop medicines for infectious diseases, 
including Zika and Middle East Respiratory Syndrome, with support 
from U.S. government agencies. On the business side, Regeneron’s 
Ebola drug, developed using VelociSuite, earned orphan drug des- 
ignation from the U.S. Food and Drug Administration. 

The Regeneron priorities for corporate citizenship are supporting 
STEM (science, technology, engineering, and mathematics) educa- 
tion by developing top scientific talent, improving scientific teach- 
ing, and building awareness of scientific careers at all levels, Mirza 
says. “Our overall goal is elevating science in society. We envision a 
world in which scientists are heroes. We believe if we support them, 
they will solve the great problems of our time.” 

A keystone project is the national Regeneron Science Talent 
Search, which honors 300 top high school students every year, sup- 
ported by an annual USD 10 million contribution from the company. 
Nationally and regionally, Regeneron promotes science educa- 
tion, especially in underprivileged communities, with mentorship, 
teacher training, and programs for hands-on science exploration. In 
2017, Regeneron launched a company-wide Day for Doing Good, 
on which more than 50% of employees used their workday to par- 
ticipate in corporate service projects “from STEM programs to re- 
building bridges,” says Mirza. Part of the employee benefit package, 
she adds, is paid leave for volunteering. 

In addition to a paid volunteer day every year, Incyte gives em- 
ployees a matching gift account, Swain says. The company matches 
employee donations to a charity dollar-for-dollar, up to USD 1,000 
a year. Corporate giving through the Incyte Charitable Giving Foun- 
dation supports organizations in Delaware, Incyte’s home state. 

Biocon’s corporate responsibility policies also stem from the 
company’s vision and location, says Head of Human Resources 
Amitava Saha. “The cost of long-term therapy is incredibly 
high in most countries,” he says, “particularly in a third-world 


been through the program, with fees subsidized up 
to 75% by Biocon. The academy has a 100% place- 
ment record, with graduates employed at Biocon 
and across the industry, Saha says. To reach a larger population of 
students, the academy also has refresher courses for instructors at 
biotech colleges. 

Social responsibility boosted Boehringer Ingelheim to No. 15, 
above other organizations with similar survey rankings. Karen lan- 
nella, president of the BI Cares Foundation, the company’s philan- 
thropic arm, says the foundation's programs focus on underserved 
communities. Two programs provide company medicines to people 
in need. A patient-assistance program gives Boehringer Ingelheim 
medicines for free to uninsured and underinsured U.S. patients. A 
product donation program does the same internationally through 
nonprofit partners, as part of disaster relief, for example. The foun- 
dation also contributes to community STEM education programs. 


Change: A constant 

The 2018 survey results represent an important cultural moment. 
One of the top five criteria for employers was “has top leadership 
that successfully makes changes.” This has not been a top priority 
in recent years. Chirmule understands why this feature might be 
valued by Biocon’s employees. “I interact with a lot of younger 
and junior staff whose role models are creators of disruptive 
technologies like Facebook, Tesla, or Uber,” he says. “Maybe an 
element of the younger staff is asking, ‘What is our company doing 
to become that innovative?” 

At Moderna, Chief Digital Officer Marcello Damiani heads a 
team that is digitizing all company operations. He started from 
scratch about three years ago with an executive-level mandate 
to make digitization “part and parcel of our strategy,” he says. 

His team developed a cloud-based platform that integrates 
purchased software with in-house programs and links all depart- 
ments, from finances to legal to R&D. 

“Data entered in one system flows to all others,” Damiani says, 
which creates efficiency. Users don’t need to manage their data 
in individual spreadsheets. Fewer people are needed to oversee 
a centralized database compared to a siloed information system, 
he says, and researchers can easily access data across projects or 
clinical trials. His team has responsibility for all informatics, auto- 
mation, and traditional information technology services. 

The company’s digitized operations include the Moderna Drug 
Design Studio, which supports company scientists in designing 
and ordering mRNA for their research. The studio suggests 
the best mRNA to make desired proteins, anda fully cont.> 
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INNOVATION 


automated central lab generates the mRNA, Damiani explains. “We 
collect data at each step,” he says, “to learn the best way to design 
mRNA so the next iteration learns from the previous one.” His team 
is now working at the company’s recently opened manufacturing 
facility on developing digital and technical innovations that will help 
advance clinical programs. 

One reason that survey respondents commented on mergers and 
acquisitions, biosimilars and generics, and big data, may be high- 
profile recent news—much of it involving Roche, this year at No. 12. 
Patents on three of the company’s highest-earning drugs expire in 
the next few years, and earlier this year the company acquired Flat- 
iron Health and Foundation Medicine. 

Flatiron Health's comprehensive cancer-care software services, 
including electronic health records, collect patient data from hun- 
dreds of U.S. cancer-care practices. Foundation Medicine focuses 
on cancer gene profiling. A partnership between the two compa- 
nies created the Clinico-Genomic Database, holding anonymized 
longitudinal clinical data on more than 20,000 cancer patients 
linked to their genomic profiles. 

William Pao, Roche's Head of Pharma Research and Early Devel- 
opment and a member of its executive committee, says the compa- 
ny will use Flatiron Health and Foundation Medicine data in multiple 
ways. Applications include analyzing treatments that patients are 
currently getting and the resulting clinical outcomes. Roche scien- 
tists are testing how their R&D analyses compare to results using 
real-world clinical data from patients getting standard care. 

Researchers in Pao’s unit are developing digital biomarkers via a 
smartphone app, for patients with neuromuscular disorders such as 
Parkinson's disease. The app tracks symptoms over time, including 
development of tremors and changes in gait and voice, to gather 
quantitative data on how patients respond to experimental treat- 
ments, says Pao. 

The focus on digital development is part of continuous learn- 
ing by Roche, notes Pao. The company is 120 years old, still family 
owned, and has a reputation for traditional drug-and-diagnostics 
development. Although Roche strives for a friendly work environ- 
ment and has low employee turnover, says Pao, he emphasizes that 
“change is our only constant.” 

In these turbulent times, employees seem to value companies 
that address uncertainties head-on. Regeneron’s answer to rising 
drug prices was a deal with a pharmacy benefit manager to reduce 
the prices of its cholesterol-lowering drug in exchange for 


lf aligned (bubble width). 
95 100 


simplified patient access and physician reimbursement processes. 
As long as high-level decisions are consistent with a company’s 
stated mission and its work culture, employees will understand, says 
Zambrowicz. Regeneron founders Yancopoulos and Len Schleifer 
“set the scientific focus and ethical standards and are outspoken 
about doing the right thing and leading by example. They set the 
course long ago and maintain it, so people have confidence in their 
leadership,” he says. 

Communicating decisions quickly and effectively is arguably as 
important to employees as making needed changes. Top employ- 
ers will try to present the data and reasoning behind tough execu- 
tive decisions. Especially in a science-driven industry, employees 
can appreciate that approach. “Focusing on science and data 
eliminates a lot of politics,” Zambrowicz says. “If decisions are made 
in a rational way and driven by science, it's clear why they're made. 
People are comfortable with decisions based on data.” 

Incyte was highly rated as an employer with a work culture that 
respects employees, despite a setback with a melanoma drug that 
happened while the survey was in the field. Hoppenot attributes this 
outcome to the company’s long-term view. “The sequence of suc- 
cess and failure is inherently part of the scientific process,” he says. 
“We create a culture that accepts a level of uncertainty and organize 
our activities knowing that some of our projects will not work as we 
hoped, but that others will succeed.” The strategy of running multi- 
ple, varied projects simultaneously is a way to increase the chances 
of success, adds Hoppenot. 

Squier notes that as Incyte monitors their data, its leaders are 
thinking of how to respond. They aim to keep organizational bu- 
reaucracy low, to facilitate efficient decision-making. “We have con- 
tingency plans,” Squier says, “so when we get a result, we don't slow 
down, but can change lanes if we need to. People feel that we are 
ready to handle whatever results come.” The goal, she says, is for 
leaders to be straightforward with employees, so they feel like they 
are part of whatever decisions are made. 

Yancopoulos acknowledges the uniqueness of this particular time 
in history: “| understand why people are concerned,” he says, “We 
live in an uncertain time regarding political, business, and other 
points of view. Our answer is to continue to do the right thing, oper- 
ating our business as ethically as possible and knowing the system 
should appropriately reward innovative companies like us.” 


Chris Tachibana is a science writer based in Seattle, USA, and Copenhagen, Denmark. 
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Professors or Assistant 
Professors (Tenure 
Track) of Mechanical and 
Process Engineering 


+> The Department of Mechanical and Process 
Engineering (www.mavt.ethz.ch) at ETH Zurich 
invites applications for the above-mentioned 
positions. 


+ Successful candidates must have exceptio- 
nal accomplishments and future potential in 
an area of mechanical and process enginee- 
ring. The new professors should demonstrate 
an excellent international record of research 
achievements in engineering and/or natural 
sciences. They should have a strong motivation 
and indisputable commitment to undergraduate 
(in German or English) and graduate education 
(in English). The Department of Mechanical 
and Process Engineering is committed to 
promoting interdisciplinary and cutting-edge 
research - covering the full range from funda- 
mental to applied - and working to meet societal 
challenges. Successful candidates should 

hold a PhD or equivalent degree in mechanical 
engineering, process/chemical engineering or 
a related field at the beginning of employment. 


> Assistant professorships have been esta- 
blished to promote the careers of younger 
scientists. ETH Zurich implements a tenure 
track system equivalent to other top internatio- 
nal universities. The level of the appointment 
will depend on the successful candidate’s 
qualifications. 


> Please apply online: www.facultyaffairs. 
ethz.ch 


+ Applications should include a curriculum 
vitae, a list of publications and projects, a 
statement of future research and teaching 
interests and a description of the three most 
important achievements. The letter of applica- 
tion should be addressed to the President 

of ETH Zurich, Prof. Dr. Lino Guzzella. Submis- 
sions will be reviewed starting on 1 December 
2018, but applications are welcome until the 
positions are filled. ETH Zurich is an equal 
opportunity and family friendly employer and Is 
responsive to the needs of dual career couples. 
We specifically encourage women to apply. 


Assistant Professor 
of Wildlife Habitat Ecology 


The University of California at Davis is pleased to announce 
the recruitment for a tenure track faculty position in wildlife 
habitat ecology. Candidates must have the ability to develop a 
rigorous, extramurally funded research program that focuses 
on habitat ecology of vertebrate species at local, landscape, 
or regional scales. Research should focus on spatio temporal 
patterns in wildlife distributions, anthropogenic drivers of 
habitat use, and/or habitat management strategies, using 
state of the art methods and tools. The successful candidate 
will join the Department of Wildlife, Fish, and Conservation 
Biology in the College of Agricultural and Environmental 
Sciences at the rank of Assistant Professor. Criteria for 
appointment include: a Ph.D. or equivalent degree in a 
biological discipline relevant to wildlife habitat ecology, a 
record of excellence in scholarly research, and demonstrable 
potential to establish a competitively funded research 
program. The appointee will be responsible for teaching 
undergraduate courses in habitat and spatial ecology, as 
well as other departmental courses, including field courses. 
The appointee will also be actively involved in undergraduate 
advising, curricular development, and department and 
university service. The appointee is also expected to guide 
and mentor graduate students and participate in research 
and outreach/engagement programs consistent with the 
mission of the CA Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Applicants should submit materials via the following website: 


https://recruit.ucdavis.edu. Additional inquiries can be directed 
to Associate Cooperative Extension Specialist Roger Baldwin, 
Recruitment Committee Chair, Department of Wildlife, Fish, 
and Conservation Biology, One Shields Ave., University of 
California, Davis, CA 95616, Tel (530) 752-4551, FAX (530) 
752-4154, email: mailto:rabaldwin@ucdavis.edu. The position 
will remain open until filled but to ensure consideration, 
applications should be received by December 1, 2018. 


UC Davis is an affirmative action/equal employment 
opportunity employer and is dedicated to recruiting a diverse 
faculty community. We welcome all qualified applicants to 
apply, including women, minorities, veterans, and individuals 
with disabilities. 


To apply, visit http://apptrkr.com/1306256 
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WAYNE STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


Tenure/Tenure Track Faculty Position in Immunology 


The Department of Biological Sciences at Wayne State University 
invites applications for a tenure-track opening for a researcher studying 
Immunology, broadly considered. Rank will be dependent upon 
qualifications. Preference will be given to candidates doing innovative 
research using model organisms in areas complementing existing 
departmental strengths in systems biology, development, evolution, 
chromatin biology, gene expression and host/pathogen interactions. 
Applicants must have a Ph.D. degree, postdoctoral experience and an 
outstanding record of research achievement. Successful applicants are 
expected to establish and maintain a vigorous, externally funded research 
program, participate in graduate and undergraduate education and perform 
service at the departmental, college and university level. We offer state- 
of-the-art research facilities and highly competitive start-up packages. 


Wayne State University is a premier, public, urban research university 
located in the heart of Detroit where students from all backgrounds are 
offered a rich, high quality education. Our deep-rooted commitment 
to excellence, collaboration, integrity, diversity and inclusion creates 
exceptional educational opportunities preparing students for success in 
a diverse, global society. WSU encourages applications from women, 
people of color and other underrepresented people. WSU is an Affirmative 
Action/Equal Opportunity Employer. 


Please submit a cover letter, curriculum vitae and 2-page statement of 
research plans on-line at jobs. wayne.edu (posting # 043892) by November 
16, 2018 for full consideration. Three letters of reference should be sent to: 
Faculty Search Committee, Department of Biological Sciences, Wayne 
State University, Detroit MI 48202 (av3459@wayne.edu). Applications 
will be considered only when all materials have been received. 
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Indo-U.S. Science & Technology Forum 
New Delhi, India 


Vacancy Announcement: 
POSITION OF EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


The governments of the United States of America and India, through an 
inter-governmental agreement, jointly established the Indo-U.S. Science & 
Technology Forum (IUSSTF) http://iusstf.org in the year 2000 as an 
autonomous bilateral organization located in New Delhi, India. Its mission is 
to promote science & technology (S&T), innovation and entrepreneurship 
collaborations between the United States and India. 
IUSSTF invites applications for the position of Executive Director as 
per the details given below: 
The applicant should be an Indian or U.S. citizen only. Dual citizens are 
also acceptable. 
Essential Qualification: Ph.D or Masters in the Sciences, Engineering and 
Medicine. 
Desirable Qualification: Degree in Management. 
Tenure of appointment: 3 years with possibility of extension(s). 
Age Limit: The Age limit should be up to the age of 56 years at the time of 
notification of the position. The cut-off date for determining the age limit shall 
be November 30", 2018. 
Compensation Package: Salary will be commensurate with experience 
and corresponding to the position of Scientist “G” or “H” prevailing in 
Scientific Ministries / Departments in India. 
The selected candidate will be offered appropriate position corresponding 
to either Scientist “G” or “H” depending upon qualification, experience and 
other credentials. 
Application procedure: Interested persons should send their applications 
to recruitments@indousstf.org in the prescribed IUSSTF application 
format with a 500 words vision statement on the future of the IUSSTF and at 
least 3 references. 

Application deadline is 23:59 hrs. IST, November 30", 2018. 


For details on the position description and prescribed application format 
Please visit the “Announcements” section at http://iusstf.org 


The new Cluster in Evolutionary Genetics and 

Genomics at the University of Utah (http:// 

www.ucegg.org), a joint initiative between the 

THE Human Genetics and Biology Departments, 

invites applications for a tenure-track position 

UNIVERSITY based within the Department of Human Genetics 

OF UTAH (School of Medicine). Individuals hired under 

this initiative will complement related hires in the 

School of Biological Sciences (College of Science). Successful applicants will 

join a vibrant intellectual community across the University of Utah working at 

the interface of genomics, computational biology, and molecular biology. The 

Cluster will build on substantial, ongoing investments in genome science and 

experimental basic science at the University of Utah, a unique and inclusive 

community at the foothills of the Wasatch Mountains with nearby world-class 
cultural and recreational opportunities. 


Competitive candidates will demonstrate an ability to develop independent and 
vigorous research programs. Applications by investigators, both experimental 
and theoretical, in all areas of evolutionary genetics and genomics of any 
organism(s) are encouraged. Examples of areas that will be considered include 
(but are not limited to): microbial evolutionary genomics, vertebrate population 
genomics, comparative evolutionary genetics and developmental biology, 
and human evolutionary genomics. Faculty hired through this initiative will 
participate in the development and teaching of innovative courses. We expect 
to make two faculty appointments in the 2018-2019 academic year. Openings 
are at the Assistant Professor level, but exceptional candidates at the Associate 
Professor and Professor level will be considered. 


All applicants should submit: (1) a cover letter with contact information; (2) 
a CV, (3) description of current and proposed research (3 pages maximum); 
(4) a statement of teaching experience and interests (1 page maximum); (5) 
a description of past and/or potential contributions to advancing diversity, 
inclusion, and equitable access to education (1 page maximum); and (6) up 
to three reprints and/or preprints. Applicants at the Assistant Professor level 
should also arrange for three letters of recommendation to be sent on their 
behalf before the deadline. Applications should be submitted by October 1, 
2018 but later submissions may be considered. Applicants to other searches at 
the University of Utah with appropriate experience may be considered in this 
applicant pool, https://utah.peopleadmin.com/postings/68353 


Princeton 
Environmental 
Institute 


wow PRINCETON 
@® UNIVERSITY 


Princeton Environmental Institute — the interdisciplinary 
center of environmental research, education and outreach at 
Princeton University -- seeks distinguished candidates for 
a senior appointment (tenured level) in the natural and 
applied sciences. The individual should have a demonstrated 
record of excellence in scholarship and teaching in a field 
that may include, but is not limited to, global change, 
biogeochemistry, biodiversity, ecosystem services, and 
environmental fluids and hydrology. We seek a broad thinker 
who can integrate perspectives across one or more disciplines 
including geosciences, ecology and evolutionary biology, 
chemistry, engineering, hydrology, and/or applied mathematics. 
The successful candidate will be jointly appointed in the 
department best suited to her or his research and in the Princeton 
Environmental Institute. Fields of specialization are open. 


Applicants should apply online at https://www.princeton. 
edu/acad-positions/position/9341 and should submit a letter 
of interest along with a vitae, teaching statement, a summary of 
research plans, and a list of three potential referees. The letter 
of interest should include the candidate’s vision of the field and 
identify major unanswered questions of interest to the candidate. 
Evaluation of applicants will begin on January 7, 2019 and 
continue until the position is filled. 


VISE 


‘Women In Science Excel 


> Nederlandse Organisatie 
NWO 


voor Wetenschappelijk Onderzoek 


Vacancy Women In Science Excel 
programme — 2019 


Four Women In Science Excel (WISE) positions at five NWO 
research institutes 

The Women In Science Excel (WISE) programme provides 
talented female researchers with an opportunity to develop or 
expand their own research group at one of the NWO institutes. 
NWO believes in providing opportunities for all talented 
researchers to excel. As such, NWO is committed to improving 
the gender balance among its research staff. WISE contributes 
directly by attracting top female researchers and promoting their 
advancement. 


In five recruitment rounds, the NWO institutes will be offering 

a total of 20 WISE positions. Four WISE positions are being 
offered in the third round of the programme with the deadline 
on 4 December 2018 14:00 CET. The NWO research institutes 
participating in this third round are: ARCNL, CWI, Nikhef, NIOZ 
and SRON. 


We offer a top-level research environment with excellent 
opportunities to expand and develop your own research 
programme and personal development plan. A WISE position 
is for a period of three to five years depending on experience 
and accomplishments. For more information about the WISE 
programme and the application procedure, please visit the 
website: www.nwo.nl/wise. 


HUMAN FRONTIER SCIENCE 
PROGRAM (HFSP) 
12, quai Saint-Jean, 67080 Strasbourg, France 


DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH GRANTS 


The International Human Frontier Science Program Organization 
(HFSPO) seeks to appoint a Director of Research Grants 
responsible for the administration of the HFSP Research Grant 
program. The Director of Research Grants must be capable of 
upholding HFSPO’s reputation for undertaking the highest quality 
peer review with leading scientists from around the world. 


online @sciencecareers.org 


Applications are welcome from all HESPO Member countries. 


Primary job responsibility is to conduct the annual competition and 
peer review of applications and to oversee administration of awarded 
grants. The Director is a member of the senior management of the 
HFSPO, working closely with the Secretary-General and the other 
Directors of the Secretariat. 


Science Careers 


The applicants should have a distinguished track record in frontier 
life science research that is relevant to the interdisciplinary context of 
the Human Frontier Science Program, a commitment to the mission 
of HFSPO, and demonstrated organisational skills. 


The position is held in Strasbourg, France. Appointments are for 
3 years, renewable. A competitive salary will be offered. Removal 
expenses are available. 


Expressions of interest should be sent to info@hfsp.org by 31° 
December 2018. For further information and a full job description 
see our website at http://www.hfsp.org/DirectorResearchGrants. 
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4-week course to introduce physical and computational scientists to modern neuroscience 
* Didactic lecture in the morning with neurophysiology laboratory in the afermocn 
* Instruction in classic experiments, rotations in faculty labs, and independent projects 


Detailed information & application form: http://C3N.princeton.edu 
Acoepted siudents will be fully supported by funds from NIMH and the Burroughs Wellcome Fund 


Faculty Searches 
Biomedical Engineering 


Gi Stony Brook 


University 


The Department of Biomedical Engineering is inviting 
applications for an Assistant, Associate and/or Full Professor 
tenure-track faculty position in any BME area. Candidates 
must have a Ph.D. in BME or related field. A minimum of 
2 years of postdoctoral experience is preferred. Outstanding 
candidates wishing to be considered at the Associate or Full 
Professor level must have active, funded research programs in 
their area of expertise. Candidates are expected to develop and 
maintain competitive extramurally funded interdisciplinary 
research programs and to excel in teaching at both graduate 
and undergraduate levels - www.stonybrook.edu/bme/. 


Qualified individuals should submit their full CV, research 
and teaching statement, and contact information of three 
references electronically to: https://academicjobsonline.org/ 
ajo/jobs/12297. Questions and inquiries should be 
directed to: Professor Richard Clark, Ph.D. Chair of the 
Search Committee, Richard. Clark@stonybrookmedicine.edu. 
Applications should be received by December 1, 2018, but the 
position will remain open until filled. 


Preferred start date: August 2019. 


For a full position description, or application procedure, visit: 
www.stonybrook.edu/jobs (Ref # F-9941-18-10) 


Stony Brook University is an affirmative action/ 
equal opportunity employer and educator. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 


FACULTY POSITION IN QUANTITATIVE & 
COMPUTATIONAL BIOLOGY 


The Battelle Center for Mathematical Medicine 
(BCMM) at The Research Institute at Nationwide 
Children’s Hospital and the Department of Pediat- 
rics of The Ohio State University College of Medicine 
is seeking to fill an open-rank tenure track position. 
We are looking for candidates who would extend the 
quantitative and computational technologies of the 
BCMM in creative ways; who are interested in both 
basic quantitative research and collaborative clinical 
research; and who seek a highly collaborative, biomed- 
ical research-focused, environment. Candidates are 
expected to have a Ph.D. in a quantitative or compu- 
tational field, or a comparable degree with a quanti- 
tative research focus. A generous start-up package is 
available for highly qualified candidates. 

The mission of the BCMM is to assemble and support 
a broad range of mathematical, statistical, and computa- 
tional experts for the purposes of conducting cutting- 
edge quantitative research, with the goal of informing 
and improving clinical care in pediatrics. Nationwide 
Children’s Hospital is one of the largest freestanding 
children’s hospitals in the United States. The Research 
Institute occupies over 525,000 square feet of dedi- 
cated space, with outstanding shared facilities and core 
laboratories. Joint faculty appointments in graduate 
departments at The Ohio State University are avail- 
able. For more information, please visit our website at 
www.mathmed.org. Send correspondence, including 
curriculum vitae, a brief statement of research inter- 
ests, and contact information for three references to 
e-mail: Gail. White@nationwidechildrens.org. 

It is the policy of Nationwide Children’s Hospital to provide 
equal employment opportunities, without regard to race, color, re- 
ligion, national origin, sex, age or disability and strive to establish 
a workforce that is representative of the community, patients, and 


families that we serve. 


Search more 
jobs online 


Access hundreds 
of job postings on 
ScienceCareers.org. 


Expand your 
search today. 
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mylDP: A career plan 
customized for you, by you. 
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For your career in science, there’s only one | Science 


Recommended by 
leading professional 
societies and the NIH 


ScienceCareers 


Features in myIDP include: 


= Exercises to help you examine your skills, interests, 
and values. 


= Alist of 20 scientific career paths with a prediction of 
which ones best fit your skills and interests. 


= A tool for setting strategic goals for the coming year, with 
optional reminders to keep you on track. 


= Articles and resources to guide you through the process. 


= Options to save materials online and print them for further 
review and discussion. 


= Ability to select which portion of your IDP you wish to 
share with advisors, mentors, or others. 


= Acertificate of completion for users that finish myIDP. 


Visit the website and start planning today! 
mylDP.sciencecareers.org 
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By Kathrine Bjerregaard Nielsen 
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Putting my grad school angst to use 


y phone rings right when I’m about to leave work, as if the person on the other end has been 
debating the call all day. On the line is a graduate student. At first they are hesitant to talk, 
but they loosen up when I assure them their question is reasonable and their dilemma is 
common. The emotion in their voice makes it clear that just going over university guidelines 
won't be enough. We talk for about 30 minutes, discussing the details of their research. But 
I am not the student’s supervisor or academic adviser. I am a research integrity officer—and 
I relate to this anxious voice because, not too long ago, it could have been me. 


Six months before my Ph.D. thesis 
was due, I faced a dilemma. The 
data I had collected over two and 
a half years made me seriously 
doubt my main hypothesis, which 
was based on previous research 
in my lab—dutifully carried out 
but perhaps misinterpreted. In 
my time as a graduate student, 
I had always worried about un- 
knowingly breaking research 
rules, such as being too attached 
to an idea or overselling my find- 
ings. This tendency to ruminate 
led to many philosophical dis- 
cussions with my patient, sup- 
portive supervisor about how 
scientific research is—and should 
be—conducted. 

Now, I had to make a decision: 
Would I continue down the path 
I had laboriously cleared for my- 
self, even though I suspected my conclusions would be 
flawed? Or would I embark on an investigation of the un- 
charted territory my results pointed toward, knowing that 
I might end up with no meaningful data on which to build 
my thesis? 

After a summer holiday on the beach spent thinking and 
discussing my doubts with a friend and fellow researcher, 
I chose the latter. Running out of time seemed preferable 
to producing flawed conclusions. 

I spent weeks in the darkness of our microscopy room, 
collecting preliminary data to convince my supervisor that 
our previous interpretation was wrong and avery different 
conclusion made more sense. I was terrified that nothing 
would come of it, but I also felt the excitement of discov- 
ering something novel. I ended up with a less coherent 
thesis than I had envisioned, but I was proud that it told 
an honest story about the way science goes sometimes. 

Then it came time to find a job. Long before starting 
the hunt, I had decided that a research career was not 


“T recall the thrill of results 
that may cause you to forget 


about rules and formalities. 


for me. Although I wholly enjoyed 
my Ph.D. experience, I recognized 
that my tendency to ruminate 
made me an inefficient scientist. 
So I looked for opportunities that 
would keep me out of the lab 
but still close to research. While 
trawling through job listings, I 
was surprised to come across one 
in which I would be paid to grap- 
ple with the same questions that 
had haunted me during my Ph.D. 
The title was something I had 
never heard of before: research 
integrity officer. 

So, what is a research integrity 
officer? I get closer to answer- 
ing that each day. I teach courses 
about good scientific practice and 
” keep myself informed about eth- 

ics policies that may affect our 

researchers. I answer questions 
from Ph.D. students and professors alike, providing assur- 
ance and guidance as best I can. It helps that my own 
research experience is fresh in my mind. I recall the thrill 
of results that may cause you to forget about rules and 
formalities, as well as the sincere wish to do things right 
and not undermine the reason we do research in the first 
place: to get as close to a truth as possible. 

The main thing I have had to get my head around is that 
I cannot know everything. Like the researchers I coun- 
sel, I have to keep educating myself, keep an open mind, 
and be humble. I seek advice from legal officers, more ex- 
perienced administrators, and—not least—the researchers 
themselves. In this way, I hope to contribute to a more hon- 
est, transparent, and accountable scientific community— 
just what my anxious graduate student self wanted. 


Kathrine Bjerregaard Nielsen is a research integrity officer 
at the Technical University of Denmark in Kongens Lyngby. 
Send your career story to SciCareerEditor @aaas.org. 
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